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THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT 
PARIS IN 1914 

J. Lawuncb Erb 

University of Illinois 

It is almost impossible to speak calmly of an international gath- 
ering only a few months ago, where French and German, English 
and Austrian mingled on terms of intimacy and good fellowship 
for two weeks, exchanging views and contributing the results of 
their researches for the good of the cause of music the wide world 
over. That we had there an international gathering in the truest 
sense of the word cannot be denied when one recalls that practically 
every government in Europe was represented by one or more dele- 
gates, besides many from the New World, both North and South 
America, and from Asia as well. In fact, I am under the impres- 
sion that every continent was represented to a greater or less 
extent. It was eminently fitting that such a gathering should be 
held in Paris, which, because of its peculiar artistic traditions and 
its preeminence as the metropolis of all the Latin races, may justly 
be regarded as representing, more nearly than any other city of the 
Old World, a center of universal interests. 

An international gathering of such scope must necessarily 
embrace a wide field, with manifold points of community of inter- 
est. That it was music, the universal language, the medium through 
which all civilized peoples, and the larger proportion of the par- 
tially civilized, may express themselves in common, is not to be 
wondered at, and the schedule of attractions provided for the Con- 
gress was certainly varied enough to meet all tastes. To begin with, 
the official languages of the Congress were four in number, Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian, which is a fair criterion of the 
variety of interests and nationalities represented. I presume that if 
each man there had spoken in his native tongue, the confusion would 
have been little less than at Babel of old, but, here again, the 
wonderful power of musical interests to fuse peoples of diverse races 

7 
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and interests into a homqgeneous whole was demonstrated In a 
striking manner. 

The attitude of the European governments toward matters artis- 
tic is more sympathetic than is the custom with us. So it followed 
that the government and the people in highest authority exerted 
their powerful influence to place at the disposal of the Congress 
all the vast and invaluable musical resources of the French capital. 
To appreciate what this means, one must follow in detail the pro-^ 
gram for the various days, bearing in mind how great a propor- 
tion of the contributions were in one respect or another absolutely 
unique, not to be paralleled in any other of the world's great capi- 
tals. The spirit of cooperation on the part of the government was 
evident from the first, as is shown by the fact that the opening ses- 
sion was presided over by M. Louis Barthou, who was, at the time 
of his selection by the conunittee. Prime Minister of France, though 
at the actual time of the G)ngress one of the kaleidoscopic changes 
in French politics had deprived him of that particular post. More- 
over, the committee of honor included practically every name of 
consequence in the musical and artistic world of France and par- 
ticularly of Paris. 

The local committee had provided a most bountiful feast of 
good things for the delegates, lasting fourteen days from the time 
of the first meeting of the Council of Administration on June ist, 
with the reception to the Congressists, to the remarkable concert by 
the Spanish chorus, the Orfeo Catala of Barcelona. The first week 
was given almost entirely to papers and discussions, with two sessions 
daily of from two to three hours each, and comprising from three 
to four groups of papers each half-day. The Sections under which 
these papers were grouped were eight in number, as follows: 

I. Secular History — Andr^ Pirro, Professor of the Faculty of Letters 

in the University of Paris, M. Brenet, J. Tiersot, Librarian of the 

Conservatoire, 
n. Sacred History — ^A. Gastou^, Professor at the Schola Canto rum, 

F^Iix Raugel, Chapel-master of St. Eustache, Abb^ Lhoumeau. 
in. MsTHvncs — ^L. Dauriac, Honorary Professor of the Faculty of 

Montp^Iier, £. Poirr^e, Adjunct-Conservator of the Library of 

Ste. Geneviive. 
IV. Ethnology — ^Louis Laloy, Secretary-General of the Op6ra, Gabriel 

Lefeuve. 
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V. Acoustics — M. Gariel, Member of the Academy of Medicine, Gui- 

tave Lyon, Director ol die House of Pleyel. 
VI. Insihuments — ^L. Greilsamar, Charles Mutin, Director of the House 

of CayailI6-CoI. 
VII. BmuoGRAPMT— L. de la Laurende, Henry Expert, Asst Librarian 

of the Conservatoire. 
VIII. THEoaT AND Education — ^Maurice Emmanuel, Professor at the Con- 
servatoire, Paul Vidal, Head Orchestral Director at the Op^ra 
Comique. 

Inasmuch as the papers were written in any one of four lan- 
guages, it was a fairly strenuous proposition to attempt to follow 
them all — ^manifestly impossible, indeed, as three or four of them 
yeere going on at once. Hence it was necessary for each delegate to 
pick and choose which section he would attend, or which particular 
paper would especially interest him — very much as though he 
were to try to watch all three rings of a circus at the same time, 
with the side-shows thrown in, but without the advantage, which 
he would have at the circus, of having all the attractions under the* 
same roof, where he could see them without moving, if he wished. 
When it is remembered that the total number of delegates, exclusive 
of the French section, numbered only between one and two hundred, 
it is not strange that the attendance at some of the seances was 
rather small; for even the most hardened globe-trotter does not 
get to Paris every day, and there just had to be some sight-seeing 
and shopping squeezed in somewhere. So one might be forgiven 
for occasionally omitting a session where the subject did not appear 
very attractive in advance, especially if all the papers were in a 
tongue that was only partially familiar. 

However, for the edification of the members of the M.T.N.A. 
who may be interested in such matters, I include here the official 
program of papers. As a matter of record they are valuable espe- 
cially as hints for material in investigations. 

I. Secular History— Mile. Amalie Amheim (Berlin), Die franzosis- 
chen Quellen deutscher Gelegeuheitskompositionen im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert; G. Barini (Rome), Gluck parodii par Paisiello; 
Michel Brenet (Paris), Les concerts du Cur6 de Sain t- And r^-des- 
Arts (1697-1706); Ch. Bouvet (Paris), Les Couperin; Corbett- 
Smith (London), Music in the Armies and Navies of Europe; 
Ecorcheville (Paris), Notes sur le luthiste Mouton; M. Henner- 
berg (Sweden), Les membres de TAcad^mie royale de Su^de 
depuis sa fondation (1771); £. Istel (Berlin), Le problime du 
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Libretto; H. C. de Lafontaine (London), Lewis Grabu; Fuller- 
Maitland (London), Les csuvres de J. S. Bach transfir^^es au 
pianoforte; Norlind (Sweden), Franzosische Einflusse in der 
schwedischen Musik zur Zeit der Konigin Christina, 1632-54; 
Opienski (Warsaw), Quelques notes sur les relations musicales 
entre la France et la Pologne (XVI-XVIII) ; Henry Pruniires 
(Paris), (a) Un op6ra anonyme k la Bibliodi^que du Conserva- 
toire, L'Eritna (x686) ; (b) Un musicien oubli6: La Pierre 
(1757); M. Tessier (Paris), Notes sur les decors de TOp^ra, 
No%%e di Pelio e di Teti (1654); Julien Tiersot (Paris), Une 
oeuvre ignorie de Francois Couperm, Lis Nations, Sonates en 
trio; M. Vogeleis (Strasburg), Les douzes Maitres de Colmar: 
Contribution k Thistoire du "Meistergesinge'^ en Alsace; Egon 
Wellesz (Vienna), Musikwissenschaft und Musikgeschichte ; eine 
methodologische Untersudiung. 

IL Sacred History — Giorgio Barini (Rome), Neumes et accents; H. 
Bewerung (Ireland), Zur Behandlung des Wortakzentes im gre- 
gorianischen Gesange; R. P. Komitas (Constantinople), La nota- 
tion ancienne et moderne de la musique religieuse arm^nienne; 
F. X. Mathias (Strasburg), Die Kirchenmusik in Elsass; H. 
MuIIer (Paderborn), Die klassische Polyphonic des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts ; Terry (London), Church Music in England; Karl 
Weinmann (Regensburg), Palestrina und Papst Marcellus IL: 
neue Dokumente zu ihrer Beurteilung. 

IIL i¥:8THETiC9— H. Antcliffe (Sheffield), L'^motion et la representation 
dans la musique; Gandillot (Paris), Les lois psychologiques de 
la composition musicale; Hugo Goldschmidt (Berlin), De 
Testh^tique du chant; Griveau (Paris), Parties inexplor^es du 
territoire musical: Expression de la m^lodie et de Tharmonie; 
Ilmari Krohn (Finland), Le pied m^trique dans la musique 
moderne; P. M. Masson (Florence), Histoirc et Esth^tique; 
Fausto Torrefranca (Naples), Dualismo istorico ed cstetico tra 
forme poliritmiche e forme tematiche e necessitii di una nuova 
teoria del ritmo. 

IV. Ethnology — Claudius (Sweden), Schwedische Bauernspielmanner; 
W. Van Dyck Bingham (Hanover, N. H.)i Recent Advances in 
Comparative Music Science; Grattan-FIood (Ireland), Shake- 
speare and Irish Music; Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser (Edinburgh), 
Hebridean Songs; Hermann Guttler (Konigsberg), Die alteste 
asiatische Tonsystematik ; R. P. Komitas (Constantinople), La 
Musique populaire armenienne; Arm. Launis (Helsingfors), De 
la n^cessit^ d'une methode uniforme dans P^tude du folk-lore 
musical; Mme. Eugenie Lineff (Moscow), Les anciens chants du 
peuple russe; Miss Maud Mann (London), Le chant et la musi- 
que des Hindous; Elpidio Pereira (Brazil), La Musique au 
Br^sil depuis la Conquete; Stefan Sihleanu (Bukarest), Musique 
populaire et instruments de musique employes dans les pays 
roumains; Anselme Vin6e (Paris), Ethnographic et Exotisme. 

V. Acoustics — ^Johannes Biehle (Bautzen), Photographic der musika- 
lischen Intervalle und Harmonieen (avec projections); Lyon 
(Paris), (a) Observations exp^rimentales sur la sensibilit6 de 
Toreille relative k Tintervalle de quinte; (b) Justification de 
Temploi du temperament ^gal par le jeu meme des virtuoses; 
(c) Quelques mots sur TOrthophonie des^ salles; G. Sizes (Tou- 
louse), Etude exp^rimentale des vibrations des corps sonores. 
Consequences; Philipp Wolf rum (Heidelberg), La grande salle 
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de concert d'Heidelberg, et le problime de Tarchitecturc muticale 
(avec projections). 

VI. Instruments— J. Hur6 (Paris), (a) Accord des instruments k per- 
cussion; (b) Perrauh et Torgue expressif ; A. Kraus (Florence), 
Clavecins k trois claviers de Cristofori; Lyon (Paris), Definition 
de l*instrument chromatique; Henry Pruni^res (Paris), Notes sur 
un orgue enharmonique invent^ par Emilio del Cavaliere; 
Scheuerleer (The Hague), L'iconographie des instruments de 
musique. 

VII. BiBUOGRAPHT— P. Bertheaume (Paris), Bibliographie de la harpe; 
Abbe J. Corbierre (Paris), Bibliographic musicale b^nedictine; 
H. Expert (Paris), Sur le fonds de musique ancienne de la Biblio- 
thique Sainte-Geneviive; Th, Gerold (Frankfort-on-Main), 
Remarques sur les trois livres de Chansons riduicts en Tablature 
de lut d deux, trois et guatre parties, publics par Pierre de Pha- 
lize, Louvain, 1546 et 1547. (Exemplaire de la bibliothique de 
M. Paul Hirsch k Francfort) ; C. F. Hennerberg (Stockholm), 
(Euvres rares et inconnues conserviei dans la Bibliothique de 
TAcad^mie royale de musique k Stockholm; L. de la Laurencie 
(Paris), Le fonds de musique ancienne de la Bibliothique de 
TArsenal; T. Norlind (Tomelilla), Konigin Kristina und die 
franzosische Musik in Schweden (1650) ; J. Peyrot (Paris), 
Depouillements syst^matiques : Mithodes et Risultats; H. Pru- 
niires (Paris), Les ouvrages de musique k la Biblioth^que de 
rUniversite de Turin; F. Range! (Paris), Catalogue des oravrei 
de Jumentier d^pos^es k la Bibliothique municipale de Saint- 
Quentin; A. Schering (Leipsic), Publication de fac-simile photog- 
raphiques d'anciennes impressions de musique; G. Schulz 
(Munich), Musikbibliographie und Musikbibliotheken ; H. 
Springer (Berlin), Methoden der bibliographischen Arbeit (mit 
Bericht der Bibliographischen Kommission) ; J. Tiersot (Paris), 
Sur I'organisation de la Bibliothdque du Conservatoire de Paris. 

VIII. Theory and Education— F. Choisy (Geneva), Perfectionnements 
dans Tenseignement ; F. Collin (Paris), Projet de simplification 
de la notation musicale; Hamilton C. Macdougall (Wellesley, 
Mass.), Helpful Suggestions as to the Teaching of Harmony 
Drawn from the Methods of Language-Study; J. Hur6 (Paris), 
Enseignement de I'harmonie (questions sp^iales) ; Lyon (Paris), 
Proposition de numeration logique des notes de r^chelle chro- 
matique des sons musicaux; Melchiss^dec (Paris), De la voix, 
de son m^canisme et de Tenseignement du chant; Nodon (Bor- 
deaux), Constitution de la gamme logique; Mile. H. Parent 
(Paris), Historique d*un groupe de fondations scolaires pour 
Penseignement du piano pour et par les femmes; Dorsan van 
Reysschoot (Ghent) et Machabey (Paris), Necessity de I'introduc- 
tion des Etudes morphologiques du rythme dans F^ducation 
g^n^rale des musiciens; Thiberge (Paris), L'enseignement par 
les aveugles. 

The total number of papers for the week was 79, distributed as 
follows: Secular History, 18; Sacred History, 7; iEsthetics, 7; 
Ethnology, 12; Acoustics, 6; Instruments, 5; Bibliography, 14; 
Theory and Education, 10. It will be noticed that the number 
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of papers by Americans is very modest indeed— only two, one by 
W. Van Dyck Bingham, Professor of Psychology at Dartmouth 
G)Ilege, and the other by Hamilton C. Macdougall, of Wellesley 
College. The latter paper was not read, as Professor Macdougall 
was not able to attend the G)ngress. There were in addition four 
papers in English by delegates from the British Isles; besides three 
papers in French, one each by FuUer-Maitland, Herbert Antdiffe 
and Miss Maud Mann. The remainder of the papers, most of 
which were important, were written and read almost exclusively in 
French and German, though their authors came from a variety 
of countries. The subjects treated covered practically every period 
in the history of civilization, and reached to all corners of the 
earth. A typical Section is that of Ethnology, the subjects including 
Swedish, American, Hebridean, Ancient Asiatic, Armenian, Finnish, 
Russian, Brazilian and Roumanian features. 

The musical attractions of the Congress were a delight, with 
their magnificent concerts and operatic performances that were 
inclusive of all periods in the development of French art. Chief 
among these was a gala performance at the Opera Comique com- 
memorative of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Gluck. This performance, which was under the direction of Paul 
Vidal, included an act from each of three representative Gluck 
operas, sung by the bright particular stars of this most excellent 
institution. It is not too much to say that, in its way, this was 
without superior among all the opera performances that most of us 
have ever heard. It was surely an object-lesson in artistic dramatic 
ensemble and staging. Then there was a very interesting concert 
of Music of the Renaissance, naturally dealing almost exclusively 
with French composers, as was the case with the programs through- 
out. A fitting close to the first week was a spectacular Pentecost 
Service of religious music in the Armenian church, which for 
novelty and color was without parallel in the experience of the 
American delegation at least. Other activities during the first week 
included an evening session of the Acoustics Section and another 
on the Photography of the Voice, besides the opening Reception to 
the Congressists, which was well interspersed with music by repre- 
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sentative Parisian artists, including the veteran Louis Diemer 
and singers from the Operas. There were, besides, the general 
business meeting of two hours and the reception by the Figaro, 
which Americans are likely to know, by name at least, because of 
a certain tragedy which befell its editor recently. 

The Sunday after the first week was given up to special services 
at the most important churches, arranged in honor of the visitors 
and to display to the best advantage the claims of Paris as a center 
of model church music of the liturgical type, as well as to exploit 
the contemporary French composers in that field. Among these 
were Cesar Franck, Saint-Sacns, Ch. Bordes, Vincent D'Indy, 
Gabriel Faure, and Th. Dubois, in perhaps the most representative 
of these services, the one at Ste. Clotilde, where Charles Tournemire 
presides at the organ. 

The second week was given over almost entirely to hearing 
music. I presume that no one who was privileged to attend the 
concert on Monday morning, June 8th, or that on Monday after- 
noon, will ever forget them. The morning concert was held in that 
most magnificent of Gothic structures, the Sainte-Chapelle of the 
Palace of Justice, which in itself was enough to make it notable, 
and the program, comprising as it did primitive French music, dat- 
ing from the nth century and onward, was a rare opportunity 
indeed to study the historical development of music at first hand. 
The afternoon concert was held in the Gallerie des Glaces of the 
famous Palace of Louis XIV at Versailles, and consisted of chamber 
music of the type of the 1 6th, 17th, and 1 8th centuries. In both of 
these concerts the very best artists obtainable participated with 
devotion and enthusiasm, which evoked all the features of the 
ancient scores and made one forget how long ago they had been 
written. The evening of the same day was devoted to a performance 
of Verdi's Otello under Felix Weingartner's magnetic leadership 
in the Theatre des Champs Elysees, with the excellent company 
which Henry Russell and others had gathered together there for 
a notable, if not adequately supported, opera season. This day, 
furthermore, should go down in the local annals of Paris because 
of the heavy storm of hail and sleet in the late afternoon, which 
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covered the streets of the city to the depth of more than an inch 
with an icy coat of virgin whiteness, traces of which remained into 
the evening. 

The next day was given over to two concerts of religious music. 
The one in the morning at the Chapel of the Invalides (where 
repose the bones of Napoleon) comprised liturgical music of the 
15th, i6th, ryth, and i8th centuries, with Joseph Bonnet at the 
organ; while the afternoon concert, given at the (Protestant) 
Church of the Holy Spirit, was an exposition of Huguenot music, 
with an able explanatory paper for introduction. In the evening 
the banquet at the Grand Hotel, for over four hundred guests, 
fully justified the reputation of French chefs, while an old operetta, 
'Les Aveux Indiscrets, done by leading members of the Opera 
Comique company with orchestral accompaniment, formed a 
memorable climax to an altogether delightful evening. The follow- 
ing day an illuminating lecture, illustrated by native musicians, 
with authentic music on native instruments, was delivered in good 
English by a Hindu scholar on the music of his country. Many 
of the savants present were not willing to accept the evidence of 
their ears that Hindu music could be so beautiful, but the lecturer, 
who is an authority on the subject, vouched for its authenticity. 
In the afternoon a concert of old orchestral music, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Vidal, was held at the house of the Princess de 
Polignac, an American lady, who most graciously opened her mag- 
nificent house, provided a realistic and fitting setting for the inti- 
mate music of the 17th and i8th centuries. The soloists included 
several operatic stars of importance, besides Jacques Thibaud and 
Madame Wanda Landowska, who played a number of selections 
on the harpsichord. In the evening a concert of Brazilian music, 
under the leadership of Senhor Pereira, made some of us North 
Americans observe with surprise what had been accomplished south 
of the equator^ While the music was unmistakably Latin, and 
therefore perhaps more graceful and less intellectual than one 
would find at a similar concert of North American music, yet it was, 
as to both inspiration and workmanship, quite capable of standing on 
its own feet. 
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A well-earned rest, during which the social rather than the 
professional phases of the Congress were given an opportunity, 
was followed by a sensational performance at the Theatre dcs 
Champs Elysees by the chorus Orfeo Catala from Barcelona, Spain, 
under the leadership of its founder, Sefior Luis Millet. This per- 
formance for color, shading and fire was perhaps the finest thing of 
its kind that most of the delegates had ever heard, and the audi- 
ence, including many of the staid, blase Parisian critics, broke forth 
in such enthusiasm as is rarely seen. The singing, especially of 
Spanish folk-songs, was surely of a type to arouse enthusiasm. 

The impression left by such a series of important meetings is 
naturally a composite one, but the outstanding fact which recurs 
whenever the Congress comes to mind is the glorious opportunity 
which such a gathering, conducted on such a scale, with such 
support and enthusiasm, affords to earnest musicians who are hon- 
estly striving to grow. It is hardly necessary to point out the wis- 
dom and advantage of the gathering together of those working 
along the same lines for an exchange of views and checking up of 
experiences. The fact that we are here proves what we think 
about such a course, yet it does seem a serious undertaking to sail 
across the ocean a month before the beginning of the usual vacation- 
time and spend a couple of weeks in a foreign city for the primary 
purpose of meeting together with some hundreds of more or less 
congenial souls. But I personally consider every cent spent on the 
trip — and there were two of us — ^was returned with compound 
interest, in at least two ways: first, the fellowship with energetic, 
thinking men and women from the four comers of the earth, 
representing some of the most active minds in the profession ; and 
second, the rare opportunities for hearing music of a type which 
we never hear in its true setting in this country, and only a very 
little of it in any setting at all. From a strictly educational point 
of view the music and discussions paid in full for the time and 
money spent. I realize, as we all do, that the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the German element in musical affairs for the past 
half-century or more, has resulted in relegating the French con- 
tributions to musical art to a secondary place. This is true in a 
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marked degree of contemporaneous French music and musicians, 
while, as for French music and musicians previous to the Revo- 
lution, one would scarcely know that they had ever existed. Such 
a series of performances as was wisely arranged by the committee, 
being devoted almost entirely to French music previous to the 19th 
century, was a monumental presentation of a great and important 
phase of our art. Just the programs alone of the various concerts, 
if they were to be included in this paper, would form a valuable 
reference-list of material upon which to draw in the researches of 
musicians and musical scholars of this country. As for the papers 
and discussions, if one forgave a certain element of super-serious- 
ness, they were all of vital interest and the highest authority along 
their respective lines. It would be a calamity if the present unfor- 
tunate war were to interfere with the publication of all of them 
or even any considerable proportion. 

As a first offender, never having attended a previous Congress, 
I came away with the feeling that I had enjoyed a rare privilege, 
and like the new proselyte, I wished that every one might be able 
to share the privilege. The spirit of fellowship was cvcr3rwhere 
strong and earnest, and the gathering was characterized by a striv- 
ing after the highest good in our art, with the discarding of the 
cheap, tawdry and meretricious, which united the entire G)ngress 
into a homogeneous body. The widening of horizons, the clarifying 
of visions, the forming of friendships, and the deepening of the 
entire musical life, which such a Congress stands for, should make 
these triennial events outstanding features in the musical record of 
the times. It is to be hoped that the series may continue indefinitely, 
since there 4S work to do in breaking down artificial racial and nat- 
ural boundaries, in exposing false ideals, and in nurturing the best 
and noblest for which our glorious art stands. This demands the 
services of just such an organization and such gatherings as the 
Fifth Congress of the International Musical Society. 
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MUSICAL EVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 

JAROSLAW OB ZiBLINSKI 
Los Angeles, CaL 

Ever since 1878, when, thanks to the untiring energy of 
Nicholas Rubinstein (1835-81), compositions of Bortniansky 
(1752-1825), Verstovsky (1799-1862), Glinka (1804-57), Anton 
Rubinstein (1830-94), Tchaikovsky (i84a-93)> Cui (1835- ) 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff (1844- 1908) were heard at the Universal 
Exposition in Paris, the artistic world of Europe and America has 
been inquiring more and more about that musical evolution in 
Russia which little by little has developed a school which bids fair 
to supplant all former traditions — just as it happened, only in a 
smaller fashion, in the days of Elizabeth I, under the guidance of 
Dall' Oglio, an Italian and member of the Imperial Orchestra. 

Of course, it was long ago that Western Europe went through 
the stage when popular melodies were being exploited by writers 
of madrigals, most of them church composers. The orchestra in 
those days — the 15th century— was made up of harp, portable organ, 
psalterion (dulcimer), long trumpets, lutes, theofbi and big drum. 
It was an infantile affair compared with the orchestra of to-day, 
while soloists, such as we hear nowadays, were few and far between. 
All this has changed. Technique, form and general knowledge, 
necessarily of slow growth and accumulation, have become grad- 
ually the absolute necessity of modern composers. So, when the 
Russian of the latter half of the 19th century stepped in, he merely 
applied these accumulated means to his native songs. As far ^s 
concerns antiquity, these songs, rich in quaint modes and peculiar 
rhythms, run back until the trail is lost in the early musical systems 
of Persia and Arabia. Apropos of this, a Russian musician says, 
**The people produce the art, and we are the artists who shape it." 

In no country has folk-song reached such importance as in 
Russia, where it has risen to the highest point, the opera; and this 
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regeneration of long-forgotten ditties, as well as their use in the 
making of an opera, proves the existence of a Russian national 
school of typical Slavonic music. And what is this native art or 
folk-song? It is the primitive, inartistic product of popular under- 
standing and popular fantasy, passed on by word of mouth from 
one generation to another. The singer who produces it is nothing 
less than the organ of the people in general, and the publisher of 
their poetic treasures. While other peoples of Europe are considered 
by many as the born singers of the world, it is dear that the Slavonian 
of former days was also a musician, so much so that every episode 
of his life, from the first hour of infancy to his last breath, was 
accompanied with ceremonies made up mostly of song and dance. 
A musical instrument was an absolute necessity to his journey 
through life, just as eating and drinking. Hence, in the days before 
Christianity, when he died, food, drink, and his musical instruments 
were buried with him. The old musical instruments were the 
balalayka, the strings of which were vibrated with the fingers (its 
prototype was the Tartar dombra, a species of guitar) ; the bandura 
or kobza, with from eight to twenty-eight strings, a species of lute 
with a long triangular-shaped body (really the bass to the bala- 
layka) \ and, besides, the gusla, the royak (trumpet), the dudka 
(flute), and bagpipes, drums and cymbals. 

When Bulgarian missionaries began to penetrate the country, 
in the late loth or early nth centuries, they undertook not only to 
impress upon the people the form of Christian doctrine taught at 
Byzantium, but also to seize dominion over their feelings by replac- 
ing this national poesy by words and music based on the elements of 
the new religion. They condemned the whole of the people's musical 
activity by calling it "a tribute to the devil" and their songs "pro- 
ductions of hell." Although, as regards church customs, these mis- 
sionaries succeeded to a certain extent, they found it practically 
impossible to banish songs which dealt with family life and other 
subjects outside the church. Many of these worldly songs — doubt- 
less modified to some extent, yet easily recognized — ^have come 
down to our days. One of them, for example, "In the fields there 
stood a birch-tree," is presented in different ways by Tchaikovsky 
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in the Finale (allegro con fuoco) of his Fourth Symphony. An Eng- 
lish traveler of the last century, named Gouthrie, says that the 
Greeks used to sing one of Pindar's odes to this same melody, while 
on the other hand Sieroff discovered that it serves as motif for a 
Hindu song! Another folk-song, considered as one of the most 
ancient, J moye proso sieyali, has all the earmarks of an old Hel- 
lenic hymn. We need not fear, then, to accept as true the declara- 
tion of that scholarly German philologian, Rudolph Westphal, who 
wrote not long ago that "Russian song is a treasure of poetry and 
charm." 

With the love of music which every Slav possesses there also 
runs through his speech a vein of natural poetry. So has been created 
a mass of legends that overflow with a wealth of well-defined dra- 
matic situations. Among other things, they have found endless 
ways of expressing themselves about love, which of all things lies 
next to nature, and as both maid and youth pay tribute to the 
Slavonic god of love. Lei, the thought of marriage is foremost in 
their songs. Of course, these songs have changed somewhat since the 
days of Peter the Great (1689- 1725), up to which time all social 
conditions, including the status of women, remained as of old. 

With the disappearance of old songs from public ceremonies 
there passed out also from public view the Bayany. These were 
men similar to the German Meistersinger, and were designated as 
nephews of the Slavonian god Veles, protector of musical art. The 
people had looked upon them with extraordinary favor, receiving 
them with extreme respect and affection as most welcome guests in 
any household. Alexander Borodin (1834-87) depicts the song of 
the Bayany in the Adagio of his Second Symphony; the first move- 
ment of this symphony portrays the assembly of Russian Princes, 
while the last movement paints in gorgeous tone-colors the banquet 
of the heroes to the sound of the gusla (a one-stringed instrument) 
and the flute. 

Neither persecution nor open contempt could prevent the people 
from loving the songs of the Bayany. In order to escape the long 
arm of the clergy, they would take to the woods when celebrating 
some event of importance that was not listed as a Byzantine feast.. 
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Many of their heroic poems, which sound like an echo of Scandi- 
navian sagas, have been recorded by the patriarch of Russian lit- 
erature, one Nestor, a monk of the famous Pietsharsky monastery 
at Kiclf, who lived in the nth century. In one of these poems he 
tells of Olga (904-935), who through her baptism became, accord- 
ing to the Orthodox Church, "the first Russian to mount to the 
Heavenly Kingdom." After Olga's ascension came her grandson 
Vladimir (980-1015), the biggest pagan and barbarian of his day, 
who decided, however, to become an apostle of the Greek Church, 
and, having received baptism, returned to Kieff and ordered his 
people — ^men, women and children — to be driven naked into the 
waters of the old pagan stream Dniepr to be baptized. A similar 
fate was meted out to the Novgorodians. 

About 1223 the Tartars, who besides being Asiatics were also 
Mahometans, invaded Russia, and, during the centuries that fol- 
lowed, left an indelible Oriental imprint upon the increasing store 
of popular song. Among many other teachings which they impressed 
on the Russians was this, that Mahomet had declared music to be 
an expedient of the devil to ruin mankind; and the Byzantine 
priesthood smiled upon this, So in the 15th century, practically two 
hundred years after the Trouveres and Menestrels of France, with 
the Minnesinger and Meistersinger of Germany, had made Europe 
ring with their chansons, leich and lied, accompanied on various 
instruments, we find that in Russia the use of musical instruments 
was strictly prohibited and condemned, like drunkenness, sorcery, 
dancing and skipping, with "other diabolical lusts." Notwithstand- 
ing all this preaching, whole Tartar songs were adapted and Russi- 
fied by the Slav, who, on the whole, shows a strong leaning toward 
Eastern art — the source of the brilliant color, the graceful fioritura, 
brought back from the Orient by the Crusaders. It is safe to say 
that Tartar influence affects the entire construction of Slavonic 
song, and that the instruments brought in by the Tartars were 
adopted by the people notwithstanding prohibitions. Thus Russian 
culture and increase during these two hundred years was acquired 
at the expense of Orientals, whose Mirzas were directly absorbed 
into the Russian nobility — the Saltykoffs, Turgenieffs, Aksakoffs, 
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Derzhavins and others. For years after the Tartars had been driven 
out of Russia, the folk-song did not grow better or worse. It was 
sung here, there and everywhere, just the same as it had been before 
the days of the Christian Church, no clerical influence being strong 
enough to stop it. From all these songs developed the Russian 
drama, and to the Bayany, who once more found a welcome 
throughout the country, paying tribute to the times with satires, 
scoffing at the clergy or making fun of the Boyars, is accredited the 
introduction of satirical comedy. 

Alexy Mihaylovitch, who succeeded his father Michael Feodoro- 
vitch, the first of the Romanoffs, in 1645, and who is called the 
"Father of his Country," may be justly called the founder of the 
national theater in Russia. During his reign national, spiritual and 
mystery plays, the latter introduced from Poland, were liberally 
fostered ; he also summoned musicians from foreign lands to Mos- 
cow, where they taught the Russians the use of different instru- 
ments. In time he ordered the establishment of a permanent theat- 
rical company, with a German pastor, Johann Gottfried by name, 
at the head of it. Under this man's instruction were brought 
twenty-six young men, chosen from among the clerks of the Chan- 
cellery of State and from the lower order of trades-people, who were 
called henceforth "Comedians of His Majesty the Tsar." This 
encouragement of music and drama did not suit the clerics, and the 
former persecution broke out in redoubled fury when Alexy had 
been only four years on the throne (1649) ; the Patriarch Joseph 
issued an edict ordering all musical instruments to be burnt, excep- 
ting those belonging to Germans, the Boyar Romanoff, and the 
Tsar's private band, whose instrumentalists, being Germans, "could 
go to perdition any way they chose." It must not be overlooked that 
those were the days of Louis XIV, the Grand Monarque (1643- 
17 15), Mazarin, Corneille, Racine, Molicre, Perrin, Cambert, 
Lully, Purcell, Bach (1685- 1750). 

With the ascent of Peter the Great to the throne, European 
culture and music made their entry into Russia. Whether from a 
desire to emulate his neighbors, the kings of Poland and of Sweden, 
or whether it was merely a fanfaranade, Peter pretended to be a 
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great lover of music, though his preference was emphatically in 
favor of the glockenspiel, cymbals, trombones and the drum, on 
which latter instrument he played admirably. The conditions were 
like those in other countries where the understanding of art is of 
slow growth; strangers, who began to find their way into Russia, 
were acclaimed in the first place because they were strangers ; then 
because there was no native talent; and finally because taste and 
understanding of musical art were extremely low. This ignorant 
condition prevailed in all circles, and when the cheap class of dillet- 
tanti who starved at home invaded Russia from all ends of Europe, 
they were rewarded with honors and wealth. Naturally enough, 
national music had a set-back. 

During the reign of Anna Ivanovna ( 1 730-1740), who strongly 
favored the Italian and French actors appearing at the court in 
"amusing comedies," Vassily Trediakovsky, a linguist, poet and 
grammarian, brought about a correct versification of the Russian 
language. Under Elizabeth (i 741-1762), who had different cares 
and ambitions from those of her father, Peter the Great, contempo- 
raneous art was strongly influenced by French and Italian artists. 
Landet, a French ballet-master, astounded strangers visiting Pietro- 
grad with his well-drilled corps de ballet, while Francesco Araya, 
a Neapolitan, who came to Russia in 1735, wrote operas, based on 
classic subjects, that were given in the Russian language. Among 
those first pseudo-art-invaders of Russia are two others who, being 
real musicians, gained a prominent place in the musical history of 
the country — one of them the orchestral director Domenico Dall* 
Oglio, and the other, Giovanni Madonis, a violinist, both of them 
Italians and members of the Imperial Orchestra. Musical and 
theatrical undertakings, which had received their impetus during the 
reign of Anna Ivanovna, when Elizabeth ascended the throne became 
decidedly fashionable, and every Boyar of consequence had a band 
or choir of his own, though not always of the best material. When 
Dair Oglio conceived one day the idea of writing a S5rmphony in 
Russian style by introducing folk-songs made famous centuries 
before by the Bayany, he created a sensation. The work was first 
given before the Empress and her court, and the spontaneous 
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applause with which it was received was evidence that the Russians 
had not forgotten the songs of their forefathers. Naturally enough, 
other musicians undertook at once to write in similar fashion, among 
them Madonis,who made use of Ukrainian folk-songs, and in a short 
time there arose among rich and poor a universal desire for home 
products in preference to foreign importations. Home talent, 
encouraged by high and low, began to develop, and with it national 
elements came to the front. Most of the men who filled places in 
the orchestras of magnates were serfs, and when they had advanced 
far enough in their musical study to compose, their preference was 
for Russian themes, of which they made such excellent use that their 
compositions were played everywhere — I have here in mind particu- 
larly the variations on a Russian folk-song by the serf Shandoshkin, 
commonly called Antoshka. Thus the seed sown by the two Ital- 
ians, Dair Oglio and Madonis, began to bear fruit. The folk-song 
became once more popular, this time in the salon of the fashionable 
as well as in the peasant's hut, and no one was any longer afraid to 
call himself a Slav. We owe to those days the first collection of 
Russian folk-songs, harmonized by Prince Dashkoff, later the 
Zborniks (collections) of Klyutshareff, Shyshkin and Pratch. Since 
then we have had one by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and another by Eugenie 
Linyeva, the latter under the protection of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, which has published some curious things. Thus the 
volcano began to burn again, and in i8i2 it broke loose in all its 
fury. 

The science and art of music in Russia having been lifted frcHn 
its rudimentary condition, presents to-day some very profitable and 
lasting work. In nearly all the universities scattered throughout 
the country, one of which is at Tomsk in Siberia, there are orches- 
tras composed of teachers and students, while well-drilled choruses, 
supplied with unusually rich vocal material, deserve admiration — 
especially noteworthy being the basses, some of them phenomenally 
deep, an octave lower than an ordinary bass voice. 

This brings me to Russian church music, which, like the Greek, 
has two distinctive peculiarities: it is unaccompanied by instru- 
ments, for none are allowed, and it is confined to the priests and 
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the choir, the congregation remaining silent. St. John of Damascus, 
who lived in the 8th century, is said to have composed many of the 
principal parts of the service, which remains to this day unchanged. 
Like the Gregorian music of the Catholic church, Russian ecclesi- 
astic music is unbarred and unrhythmical. The Government exer- 
cises a strict surveillance over it, and Greek Catholic music cannot 
be printed or sung in Russia unless authorized by the administration. 
Consequently there are in the Russian church service none of the 
florid musical exhibits that have crept into other churches, but a 
service of praise rich with a feeling of simple devotion and reverence 
for the Creator. The use of concerted music in the church was 
encouraged by the coming together of Polish and Russian singers 
when the "Unia Lubelska" was being formed (in 1596). It 
brought about a new style of church singing, and a commission was 
formed with Alexander Myesyenyetz at the head of it. Another 
representative musician of that day (17th century) was Dylctzky, 
whose work on church music, "A Grammar of Muscovite Singing," 
remained an authority till crowded out by the Italian theorists of 
the 1 8th century. 

The foundation on which the present religious choral singing 
rose to importance was laid by Dmitry Bortniansky (i 752-1825), 
the Palestrina of Russia. Bortniansky was about fourteen years of 
age when Baldassare Galuppi (i 706-1 784), induced by Cath- 
erine II (1764- 1 796), came to Pietrograd and assumed the director- 
ship of the Imperial Orchestra. The Venetian maestro was well 
treated ; he received four thousand rubles per year, a free residence 
and a court carriage, besides many other honors and compliments, 
one of which was a beautiful diamond-covered snuff-box which 
Catherine represented as having been willed to her by the Queen 
of Carthage. Nevertheless Galuppi yearned for the proverbial blue 
skies of Italy, and a few years later returned to Venice, whither 
he was followed by Bortniansky, well supplied with funds by the 
Empress. On his return to Russia eleven years later, Bortniansky 
was appointed director of the Imperial Chapel, and did heroic 
work in raising the crude efforts of his singers to an artistic 
ensemble. 
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Pietrograd had had by this time a considerable number of 
operatic productions — from The Jets of Artaxerxes, a "tragic 
comedy" by Gregory, first produced in 1672, to Dido abbandonata, 
by Araya, produced in 1758, and many curious orders as well as 
customs had appeared in regard to operatic representations. Eliza- 
beth urged her ladies-in-waiting to attend the performances in com- 
pany with the gentlemen of the court, while the upper class of 
trades-people were told that they also would be welcome attendants, 
"provided they were properly dressed." She also had the operatic 
representations divided into three classes: the grand, medium and 
small. To the grand were invited only the highest dignitaries with 
their suites, and foreign ambassadors; the medium were for the 
near friends and favorites of the Empress; while the small per- 
formances were for the Imperial family, the court attendants and 
officials. In 1782 Catherine issued an ukaze prohibiting, under 
penalty of heavy fines, loud applause or the calling out of perform- 
ers; this led to the custom, which had its origin in Moscow, of 
throwing to the favorites on the stage bags filled with gold or 
precious jewels. 

It is not every national hymn that can boast of its origin, but 
here is the story of Russia's. Nicholas I (i 825-1855) called on his 
Chief of Gendarmes, Benckendorff, to recommend a young oflicer 
whom he could attach to his suite as superintendent of his travels ; 
the choice fell on Alexis LvofI, who accompanied the Tsar on his 
journey through Austria and Prussia. On his return, the Tsar, 
who had noticed the musical inclinations of Lvoff, notified Bencken- 
dorff that Russia should have a national hymn of its own and that 
Lvoff should be the composer. In Lvofl's Memoirs we read how 
the task weighed on him, and that for several days he could not 
accomplish anything ; but one evening, returning late from the Eng- 
lish Embassy, where good cheer and music had reigned supreme, 
he sat down to the table and in a few minutes the melody was 
written. With it he went to Shahovskoy, who was writing the text; 
but the latter was not musical, and LvofI had trouble in fitting the 
words to his music. Eventually, however, the task was accom- 
plished, and the singers of the Imperial Chapel, as well as two 
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military bands, having been wdl drilled in the rendition of the 
hymn, it was produced before Nicholas I, the Tsarina, the Crown 
Prince and their brilliant, if not erudite, entourage. I must not 
forget to add that an invitation, similar to the one extended to Lvoff , 
had been sent out to the few then existing Russian composers, and 
many other hymns, marches and anthems were received — among 
them one by Glinka, a hymn and march of distinctly Russian char- 
acter, which was no recommendation in that day, when everything 
foreign was the fashion; but Glinka's hymn pleased the assembly 
and especially the critics. However, LvofFs "God save the 
Emperor,'' with its blare of trumpets and roll of drum, suited the 
military taste of Nicholas, who decided at once in its favor, and 
ordered it to be played on the 25th of December of the same year 
(1833) in all the halls of the Winter Palace. Of course, the Slavo- 
phils took up Glinka's rejected "Hymn of Triumph," and under- 
took to make it the nation's anthem in opposition to the court's 
choice, but Lvoff's clever welding of the well-known "Sicilian 
Mariner's Hymn" and Haynes Bayly's "I'd be a butterfly," sur- 
vived the more original composition of Glinka, which is seldom, 
if ever, heard outside the epilogue to his opera. Life for the Tsar. 
As a reward, Lvoff received a gold snuflF-box set with diamonds, 
and a promotion to the rank of Major General, to the post of 
director of the Imperial Chapel, and to the superintendency of court 
music in general. 

But to Glinka remains the glory of being the real creator of 
national opera in Russia, for his works are based musically on Rus- 
sian folk-songs, whose moods, and unlooked-for tonalities and 
rhythms, permeate each work. I may add that the introduction of 
the diatonic scale in whole-steps, so much talked of to-day, saw its 
light, richly harmonized, in Glinka's Russian and Liudmilla. One 
of the first statues erected in Russia to commemorate a musician was 
placed in Smolensk in honor of Glinka, whose native village adjoins 
that city. Glinka's sister, Mrs. Shestakoff, to whose untiring efforts 
is due the success of the undertaking, found the collection of funds 
very slow till Anton Rubinstein stepped in, gave a concert and 
handed the entire proceeds — over five thousand rubles — to the 
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memorial committee. Yet, when the statue was erected, he received 
no invitation to be present at the unveiling. 

One of Glinka's pupils. Prince George Galitzin, to whose 
father, an excellent 'cellist, Beethoven dedicated several of his works, 
figures in Russia's musical development, not only as an interesting 
composer, but also as a man of purpose. When nineteen years of 
age, he founded in Moscow a male choir of some eighty voices, 
the majority being boys, whom he fed, clothed and educated. For- 
tunately, the advanced ideas cultivated by Kropotkin, Bakounin, 
Prince Urusoff and others, had not yet taken hold of young Galit- 
zin. But, a few years after the coronation of Alexander II ( 1857), 
when he started to write the music for a lyric drama entitled 
Emancipation of the Serf, he was promptly ordered to discontinue 
his work and exiled, luckily not to Siberia. So he went to Ger- 
many, afterward to France, England and other countries, including 
the United States (1871), where he gave orchestral concerts, doing 
more than any one of his times to make known the best works of 
Russian composers. 

And now a few words about the three men who form a strong 
part of the chain which connects Glinka's theories with the new 
school. Alexander Warlamoff (i 801 -51) was a born melodist, and 
his association with the people made him au fait with their pref- 
erences. The Red Sarafan, which he wrote in 1839, is the best proof 
of this. Nicholas Ivanovitch Bachmetieff (1807-91) was an army 
officer, but such an inveterate lover of music that at his country 
residence he gave free operatic representations for the benefit of 
the people. While these two men revealed remarkable skill in 
blending words and music of folk-songs, Dargomyjsky (1813-69) 
showed great art in handling voices in ensemble, besides being the 
first to introduce the melodic recitative, in which words and their 
innermost meaning are in perfect accord with the music. This 
fusion of the two arts, declamation and melodic recitation, is really 
the foundation of the new school of opera in Russia. The Stone 
Guest, which Lenz describes as "a recitative in three acts," was 
Dargomyjsky's opus magnum, and some writers have tried hard 
to attach him to Wagner's chariot as one of that master's disciples. 
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This was not the case, for Dargomyjsky had very little opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Wagner's music. 

Among those who opposed Dargomyjsky and Alexander Sieroff 
(1820-71) were a number of composers strongly impressed by the 
German romantic school, that of Robert Schumann. The most 
important representatives of this group were Anton Rubinstein and 
Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky. Both of them were instrumentalists, 
and both were the first real symphonists of their country, and the 
Eastern glamour which spreads over the discordant, but ravishing, 
tone-color, coupled to barbaric rhythms, of these two composers 
has found many an imitator among European writers of to-day. 
Rubinstein's struggle during his early days was by no means an 
easy one — ^hunger and want while in Vienna, and a conflict with 
the police authorities in Pietrograd, filled his cup of misery to over- 
flowing. Eventually the Grand Duchess Helena Pavlovna heard 
of his troubles, and effected his release from further police annoy- 
ance. Thanks to her great love of art, her liberality and untiring 
energy, this charming woman brought into existence the Russian 
Musical Society (1859), with its branches in over twenty-five 
cities. Nor must we forget to add that in 1862 Rubinstein started 
the Pietrograd Conservatory of Music, which embraces every branch 
of musical art. Tchaikovsky, though accused of being a follower 
of German and other composers, has left works that are as dis- 
tinctively Russian in character as such things can be with one so 
universally gifted; and, despite the prejudices of schools and petty 
jealousies, the Russian public showed its appreciation of Rubinstein 
and Tchaikovsky in bestowing on them the confidence and the affec- 
tion which only men of genius can attract. 

The modern school, that of the Nationalists, was led by the 
innovators Alexander Porphyrievitch Borodin, Mily Aleksyevitch 
Balakirieff (1836-1910), Cesar Cui, Modeste Petrovitch Mus- 
sorgsky (1839-81) and Nicholas Andreyevitch Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
They have given us harmonizations that date back to the reign of 
church tonalities, rich in their quaint antique modes and peculiar 
rhythms, presenting thus their ideal national independence, and an 
absolute freedom from influences of Western Europe. Besides the 
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folk-songs of neighboring countries, and also the fairy tales of the 
Orient, which have left their impression on some of the composers, 
most evident is the well-developed feeling for nature prompted by 
the vastness of Russia's plains and lakes, by pine forests swayed by 
winds of the north, by the steppes of central Asia, on the southeast 
by the ragged snow-covered mountain-tops of the Caucasus, or by 
the southern wildncss of the Crimea. Everywhere, in every piece, 
whether it is a song, a piano-fantasy, a complicated orchestral work, 
or an opera, we recognize an inspiration which comes from the 
nature of the country, from the manners', customs and traditions of 
the people. 

Russian people sing under all circumstances, as I have said 
before — on the eve of a holiday, at a merry feast, at wedding parties, 
while at funerals women give vent to their sorrow in tears and 
moaning repetitions of verses in musical rhythm. The collective 
life of the whole nation, of the masses, is reflected in their songs. 
Whoever has studied the songs of the Orient will have noticed that 
in the folk-songs the musical exposition is rather brief, embellished 
with trills, and repeated over and over again to an endless number 
of verses. This Oriental peculiarity has clung to the Russians not- 
withstanding all the rapprochements toward Western culture since 
the days of Peter the Great. But what places the singing of the 
Slav above Oriental tradition or that of the Greek or Turk, is his 
deep sense of polyphony. Peculiarly their own, it characterizes the 
national genius in such matters ; and, though the crown is a valuable 
one, no one would dream of depriving them of it. 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

Percy A. Scholes 

Editor of The Music Student, London 

Is Britain a musical country? Here is a question to which, from 
a jury of Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, Italians or Russians, a 
very decided negative would probably be the reply. 

Why would they make that reply? First, because music to the 
Grerman or Austrian, the Frenchman or Italian, or the Russian, 
means largely opera. And, looking round the British Isles to-day, 
not one permanent and regular series of opera performances is to 
be found. Neither Government nor municipality spends one penny 
in support of opera ; and the form is not one that has ever got such 
a grip of John Bull in his personal and individual capacity as to 
impel him to that liberal patronage which would make opera self- 
supporting. (Where in the whole world, by the way, is opera 
"self-supporting"?) So much, briefly, for one basis of what I 
believe to be a decided misconception on the part of Britain's con- 
tinental neighbours. 

A second reason for this misconception is just obvious. The 
great period of Britain's musical productivity was in the 15th, i6th 
and 17th centuries — long enough since to be easily forgotten. In 
the 15th century Dunstable won from continental admirers the 
title of "inventor of music"; there is some color for the statement 
that he it was who made the distant Bach, Beethoven and Wagner 
possible. In the i6th century Byrd, Bull, Gibbons and others origi- 
nated the true keyboard style (see Rubinstein on this point). In 
the 17th century Henry Purcell produced, in the forms of church 
music, chamber music and theater music, compositions of the high- 
est genius. All these composers are dead and gone, but there are 
some who think that with the performance at the Lower Rhine 
Festival in 1902 of Elgar's Gerontius the palmy days of British 
music returned, and that Britain once again advanced a worthy 
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claim to high rank among the musically productive countries of 
the world. Certain it is that Britain is no longer inactive. Her 
composers in their three ranks of seniority are ever busy — first rank, 
Mackenzie, Parry and Stanford; second rank, Elgar and Bantock; 
third rank, a host of eager youngsters, tmnbling over one another 
in their haste to produce, and their e£Eort to secure performances 
and publishers. 

A wide popular culture is probably an essential background to 
a group of active art-producers, first, (using a military metaphor) 
because these latter are largely of the nature of "promotions from 
the ranks" (and for e£Eective pronation to be possible the ranks 
must be well enough filled to o£Eer a large choice), and second, 
(using a commercial metaphor) because there must be a large 
buying public if the business of production is to go forward. 

What steps, then, does Britain take towards the provision of 
this necessary "wide popular culture" ? A cursory glance will show 
that, like many other things British, the provision of musical educa- 
tion is no organized system. Its separate parts have grown up inde- 
pendently; each has its own historical explanation, and no states- 
man or educationist has ever yet attempted the task of drawing the 
scattered threads together. 

I. Elementary Schools. All over the country are the elementary 
schools in their thousands. Here the great mass of the children 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales spend their days until, 
having reached their fourteenth year, or attained a certain stage of 
knowledge and development, they pass forth to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow. 

From the beginning the value of music has been given recog- 
nition in these schools. For the most part "music" in this connec- 
tion means the singing-class. And the singing-class implies attention 
to three important aspects of musical training: (i) Breathing and 
Voice-Production, (2) Reading at Sight, (3) Repertoire. 

In considering the standard attained in each of these branches, 
an American observer would need to bear in mind that, as a rule, 
the "supervisor" system with which he is familiar does not obtain 
— the regular teachers of the school, with little skilled advice or 
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assistance, being responsible for the teaching of what is really an 
extremely technical subject.* In a small school it is probably 
unusual to find very definitely valuable musical work going for- 
ward. In a larger school there is a choice of teachers available and 
some one of them is fairly sure to possess those qualifications of 
natural "musicality" and acquired "musicianship" which are essen- 
tial for really good work. In such a school the interest of the 
children in music is often intense, and the results under each of the 
three heads^ibove-mentioned notable — (i) healthy breathing-habits 
and good vocal tone, (2) a high general standard of ability to read 
vocal music at sight, (3) the knowledge of a large number of the 
best of the folk-songs of Britain and the art-songs of all nations. 
The influence of the present Government Inspector of Music in 
Schools, the composer and educationist Dr. Arthur Somervell, has 
been very greatly exerted in the encouragement of this third and 
most vital branch of activity. Some years ago, doubtless through 
his instrumentality, the Board of Education issued a most suggestive 
and valuable list of national and folk-songs, such as every British 
child should know. These were immediately published under the 
literary editorship of Alfred Percival Graves and the musical editor- 
ship of Sir Charles Stanford. As concerns sight-singing, the Tonic 
Sol-fa system of John Curwen still remains the means of instruc- 
tion. It is, we British believe, based upon educational principles, 
and the lapse of years has brought no weakening in our trust in 
Its value, though there is a growing tendency to use the special 
Sol-fa notation less exclusively, and to apply the system largely 
through the medium of the older staff notation. Instrumental 
music, as a rule, finds little place in our elementary schools (see, 
however, under Violin Classes, below). 

II. Secondary Schools. Children whose education it is intended 
shall go further than the Elementary Schools can carry it, either 
pass from these into the Secondary Schools or begin in these latter 
and continue there throughout. Some of these Secondary Schools 
are of recent creation and have come into existence as the result 

*Something like the "Supervisor" system is to be found in only a few 
English towns (Bradford is one). In Scotland it is more common. 
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of definite and carefully thought-out legislation. Others arc cen- 
turies old and came to their birth through the benevolent impulse 
of some pious founder. Our Board of Education is broad-minded 
and allows a good deal of liberty, while seeking in every way to 
encourage a carefully designed curriculum and sound teaching- 
methods. Only very slowly is a standard coming into existence as 
regards the music of such schools. In almost all there is some work 
along the lines indicated above under "Elementary Schools." Frc- 
quently> however, and especially in boys* schools, it is discontinued 
too early in the pupil's school-life, the breaking of the boy's voice 
often ending his school musical activities. There is, I am glad to 
say, a strong tendency towards the introduction of Appreciation 
class work and other means for the cultivation of taste and dis- 
crimination. School choirs are common, string-orchestras are some- 
times found, and individual lessons in piano and violin are fre- 
quently provided at a special fee. In all these matters girls' schools 
are greatly in advance of boys', and in some of the former most 
complete schemes are presented and admirable results obtained. 

A notable improvement in the music-teaching of girls' schools 
comes about as the result of a growing realization of the necessity 
of the training of teachers. Summer and Christmas Holiday 
Courses (such as those carried out by the Music Teachers* Associa- 
tion, Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen, Dr. Yorke Trotter, and others) 
attract women more than men, and a growing superiority in the 
teaching power of the former over the latter becomes manifest. 

Nothing equivalent to the "credit" system of America obtains 
in the British Isles. Class work is compulsory; individual study 
is optional and unrecognized, so far as the pupil's school position 
is concerned. Nor does musical ability count in admission to college. 

The "Public Schools." One difficulty in describing the British 
educational system to you in America lies in the use of common 
terms for differing things. "Grammar School" and "High School" 
are cases in point, and so is "Public School." This last term must 
in the British sense be understood to connote a certain class of 
boarding-school, chiefly for the boys of the upper classes. It is the 
only class of school where the intention of a university career to 
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follow may be taken for granted. The "Public Schools" are usually 
of ancient foundation, and they largely maintain their independence 
of Government aid or control. In most cases they have for years 
paid great attention to the excellence of the service-music in their 
school chapels. Choral societies and orchestras, as well as good 
concerts by visiting artists, are common. Often a large proportion 
of the bo3rs learn some instrument. In class teaching of music such 
schools until recently have usually been weak. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that their boys come to them from Preparatory 
Schools of a special type (usually privately owned and managed), 
and that it has been a common complaint that these boys are without 
that training of ear and voice that must be undertaken at an early 
age, if at all. The Headmasters of Eton, of Harrow, and of others 
of our great Public Schools, have frequently called attention to this 
defect, and it is possible that stress may in the future be laid upon 
so necessary a subject in the entrance-examination which each Pub- 
lic School imposes, thus putting pressure upon the Preparatory 
Schools to do their duty in this vital matter. 

III. The Universities. The boy who passes from a Public 
School to a University does not, as a rule, do so for the purp6ses 
of musical study. He goes to continue his general education, and, 
in the case of the older universities, at any rate, he finds there 
opportunities of general musical culture. Both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge high ideals exist as regards the music in the various college 
chapels. The best of the traditional English Church music of all 
schools, from that of the i6th century onwards, is to be heard 
there, good concerts are frequent in the university towns, and uni- 
versity musical societies and clubs provide that atmosphere of musi- 
cal culture in which the growth of a real taste and enthusiasm is 
possible. The old-time notion that music is somewhat unmanly has 
completely vanished. 

Most of the British universities grant the degree of Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music, sometimes interposing between these that of 
Master of Music. As a rule, these degrees are taken only by pro- 
fessional musicians or those intending to become such, and chiefly 
by organists. In some cases no period of "residence" or study vithin 
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the university walls is required, the university in such cases simply 
examining candidates who present themselves. For the most part, 
stress is laid upon that understanding of the material of music 
which comes from acquiring the ability to compose, that is, a grasp 
of the technique of composition is the chief requirement. It is to be 
noted that in large measure the tests have become standardized, 
and, though the possession of a British musical degree proves no 
measure of genius, it can be depended upon as the proof of ability 
of a certain order. Undoubtedly there is a trend towards the prac- 
tical and away from the purely academic, in the gradually changing 
syllabus of the university music-examinations. In every case some 
test as to general education is imposed before the candidate is 
allowed to enter upon his first musical examination. 

IV. Schools of Music. The professional musician-to-be usually 
enters one of the great schools of music. In London there are four 
such schools — the Royal Academy of Music (Principal, Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie), the Royal College (Director, Sir C. Hubert 
Parry), the Guildhall School of Music (Principal, Landon Ron- 
ald), and Trinity College of Music (Chairman, Sir Frederick 
Bridge). All of these are also open to amateurs. Other schools 
are the Royal Irish Academy of Music in Dublin, the Royal Man- 
chester College of Music, and the Birmingham School of Music 
(presided over by Granville Bantock). These are not all, but there 
is no purpose in a catalogue. 

In all these institutions a very thorough and complete course of 
study is provided, and many of the best teachers in the country arc 
to be found upon their staffs. An esprit de corps which often out- 
lasts the actual student period, is one of the notable advantages they 
offer. In the most important of them single subjects are not taught, 
i.e., the student must follow a specified and very complete course of 
study designed to make him an all-round musician. 

The four London Institutions mentioned award diplomas not 
only to their students, but also to outside candidates, and these 
diplomas are considered of high value. It is, for instance,. the ambi- 
tion of every lady music-teacher in a girl's school to possess the 
Licenciateship of the Royal Academy of Music (L.R.A.M,), or th^ 
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Associatcship of the Royal College of Music (A.R,CM.). The 
Royal Academy of Music has recently provided a very practical 
Teachers' Course of one year's duration, open either to regular 
students of the Academy or to outside students who show sufficient 
musical ability. A diploma is awarded to successful students, after 
rigorous examination, and this is likely to become a valuable teach- 
ing-qualification in the eyes of public educational authorities as they 
engage teachers. 

The Royal College of Organists is a purely examining institu- 
tion, and its diplomas of Associate and Fellow (A.R.C.O. and 
F.R.C.O.) are considered evidence of sound training. 

In addition to the above, which are all bodies under efficient 
public control, British ideas of the liberty of the subject permit 
the existence of a number of privately-owned "Colleges," "Acad- 
emies" and "Conservatories." Some of these oflEer sound courses of 
training, and no objection can be offered to them on this score. 
When, however, they undertake to examine for diplomas, as some 
do, and to attest the attainment not only of their own students, but 
of outside candidates, then the best public spirit is against them. 
It is felt that the display of a diploma implies professional fitness 
and that the multiplication of diplomas by irresponsible bodies tends 
to confuse the mind of the uninstructed public. Possibly at a future 
date Parliament may impose some method of control, as it does 
in the matter of university degrees, and the scandal of half-fledged 
musicians sporting worthless alphabetical abbreviations, indistin- 
guishable from those of the genuine public institutions, may cease. 
Already there is a government scheme for the Registration of 
Teachers, and school music teachers are eligible for inclusion in the 
Register, provided they can produce definite evidence of ability 
and a certain number of years' experience. 

V. Local Examinations. The last paragraph referred to exam- 
inations of professional standard. There is also an immense system 
of pupils' examinations, conducted by the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, by Trinity College 
of Music, etc. 
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In the course of years these examinations have brought about 
a remarkable improvement, both in the material used for teaching 
purposes, and in the standard of knowledge and performance 
reached by children under instruction. They have tended to stan^ 
dardize music-teaching, to encourage the sound teacher and to 
show up the unsound, and they o£Eer to parents and the principals 
of schools an opportunity of deciding, by definite results, as to the 
ability of the teachers employed. 

Where they fail is exactly where all examinations fail. They 
tend to a routine scheme of instruction, and to "cramming," espe- 
cially in the hands of a bad teacher, and they are accompanied by 
the danger of holding up before the child a wrong inducement to 
study. Like other good things, they may be used or abused. 

Again, it must regretfully be recorded that the worthy institu* 
tions have been imitated by the unworthy, and some examining 
schemes have come into existence which are a delusion and a snare 
to parent, teacher and pupil. Examinations publicly conducted 
should be publicly controlled, is the view taken by most thinking 
educationists, and no other branch of education in the British Isles- 
except that of music shows the same confusing multiplicity of exam- 
ination-schemes, good and bad. 

VI. Competition Festivals. The Competition Festival move* 
ment has had remarkable results. Almost every district now has- 
its Festival. Choral societies, church choirs, school choirs, orchestral 
societies, chamber music combinations, pianists, violinists, vocalists 
— all these have the opportunity of testing their strength by that 
of other workers in the same field. The advantages and dangers- 
are much the same as in the case of examinations. The American 
visitor should be present at one of the best of these Festivals and 
form his own opinion, which will probably be favorable upon the 
whole. All depends upon high ideals and good management, and, 
granted these, the Competition Festival is one of the most potent 
forces for good. 

VII. Violin-Classes, Mr. Stoeving has already at this meeting 
read a most interesting and valuable paper upon the Violin-Class 
movement, and I would warmly endorse his praise of it. It occurs. 
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to me, however, that out of a somewhat varied experience I can 
offer a few solemn warnings that may be of service to some mem- 
ber who intends to associate himself with work of this kind. My 
first knowledge of such work was as music-master of a boys' board- 
ing-school in England. When I took up my position there, only 
three violin-pupils were to be found within the institution, yet 
within twelve months we had a flourishing little school orchestra, 
and within two years this orchestra was doing really sound and 
musically valuable work. Later I had precisely the same experience 
in a similar school in one of the British colonies. Some time after 
this, when occupying a post under the municipality of Leeds, I was 
asked to make a thorough inspection of certain violin-classes which 
had been commenced in elementary schools there. As a result of this 
inspection, we started special instruction for intending teachers 
of such classes. In collaboration with a friend I have even written 
a book upon Violin-Class management (not yet published because 
we have been all the time acquiring fresh information and experience 
that seemed to make what we had written more or less out of date). 
I mention these personal facts, first, to show that I have the greatest 
sympathy with the movement, and, second, to show that I have 
actual experience of it and know something of that whereof I speak. 
Now, for the solemn warnings! 

(a) Children admitted to the classes must possess "ear." The 
admission of all and sundry means disappointment all round. It is 
hard enough to teach a stringed instrument to a child of weak "ear" 
under any circumstances; in class it is impossible. A rigorous pre- 
liminary test should, therefore, be applied. 

(b) Teachers undertaking the work must be disciplinarians and 
accustomed to class-management. This is more important than 
advanced technical accomplishment. Experience shows that it is 
better to take school-teachers who are already doing good class 
singing work, and give them the necessary special violin-knowledge, 
than to employ good violinists who have never faced a class in their 
lives. 

(c) The number of children in a class should not exceed twenty, 
and fifteen is a better number. 
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(d) There should be at least two classes in a school wherever 
possible. The rate of progress diflEers greatly with diflEerent chil- 
dren: class teaching implies grading, and unless the teacher can 
move quick children up and slow ones down he is quickly in a hope- 
less tangle. 

(e) Violins and bows must be proportioned in size to their owners, 
or bad habits of holding and using both will result. This is a sim- 
ple point which has been much neglected within my knowledge. 

(f ) The "installment" or "hire purchase" system is a curse in my 
country. From automobiles to sewing-machines, people are buying 
goods they cannot afford because they are offered on "easy terms." 
It seems a poor idea for professed educators to encourage this system. 
Better let the children of a poor school pay weekly into a fund and 
get their instrument when it is paid for. (How far the necessity 
for this warning exists on this side of the Atlantic I do not know ; 
I hope not at all). 

These are a few of the many grandmotherly warnings that 
might be given. Commonsense is to be applied to violin-class man- 
agement, as to everything else, and the lack of its application has 
in some parts of the British Isles led to a discrediting of the whole 
system. Begin the work on wrong lines, and bad results build up 
a wall of prejudice that requires a lot of breaking down again. 



Already I have gone to too great length, and much that my 
native garrulity prompts me to say must be sternly repressed. I 
must, however, before closing, allude to two British educational 
societies which I represent, because I am charged to deliver you 
their friendliest greetings. These are, first, the Home Music Study 
Union, and, second, the Music Teachers' Association. 

The former exists to encourage amateurs (especially) to take 
up a wider study of the masterpieces; it aims at cultivating the 
power of intelligent listening and of critical judgment. It has 
already done much to stimulate enthusiasm. There are both Adult 
and Young People's sections, and much of their work is done in 
friendly little "circles," meeting monthly. A "Musicians* Holi- 
day" is held annually, a large house on the coast being taken, where 
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a fortnight is spent in pleasant social intercourse, in lectures and in 
open-air life. In 1914 we had hoped to have (for the first time) 
an American lecturer, Professor H. C. Macdougall, but, alas 
"circumstances over which we had no control" prevented this and 
the chateau in Brittany we were to have occupied, housed instead 
parties of wounded French soldiers. 

The other society, the Music Teachers* Association, has some 
resemblance to your own society. It carries on a very definite propa- 
ganda for more enlightened aims and more carefully thought-out 
methods in music-teaching. Its founder was Stewart Macpherson, 
Professor in the Royal Academy of Music, and he still presides 
over it. 

These two societies find their literary expression in a monthly 
paper. The Music Student, to which all the best writers upon music 
in our country contribute without fee or reward. This paper has 
a large general circulation, and one special feature is the provisions 
of a free bi-monthly supplement devoted to chamber music — the 
only organ exclusively devoted to this branch of art in the world, 
we are told. Mr. W. W. Cobbett, a keen amateur, directs and 
supports this supplement. 

I believe it is largely as a representative of these two societies 
and as editor of their organ that I have received the flattering invi- 
tation to be present and to speak here. There can therefore, I 
believe, be no impropriety in offering to send full particulars of all 
these to any members who care to address me at 30, Carlton Ter- 
race, Child's Hill, London, N. W., England. 

Lastly, I have to express my warm thanks to your Committee 
for their very kind invitation to me to be present at this meeting. 
Already I have discovered the vitality of American musical educa- 
tion, and it seems probable that I shall return with information 
fully as useful to British musical educationists as anything I have 
been able to oflEcr to you to-day. My present impression is that 
nothing but good to both sides can come from an interchange of 
views and experiences, and I trust that in the years to come the 
affiliations between British and American musicians may multiply 
and strengthen. 
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A NEW MISSION FOR THE VIOLIN 

Paul Stoevino 

Late Professor at Guildhall School and Trinity College of Music, London 

Most people know, or have heard of, the Crystal Palace in Lon- 
don, that quaint building of glass which, with its high, double 
towers, glittering from afar in the sun, crowns a lovely hill of undu- 
lating park and garden land with amusement-grounds on the south 
side of the huge city. Built in 185 1 to house the first World's Fair, 
it has remained the favorite suburban pleasure-resort of the unfash- 
ionable middle classes, and the home of the great Handel Festivals 
and of every kind of exhibition, demonstration and mass-meeting. 

The chance visitor to these grounds one fine Saturday afternoon 
last June would have been surprised at the great number of what, 
in the distance, looked like big, black crows stalking in all directions, 
but which in reality were fiddle-cases carried hither and thither by 
neatly dressed little boys and girls. Fiddle-cases everywhere — by the 
penny-in-the-slots and before the candy-booths, on the weighing- 
machines and merry-go-rounds, between heaven and earth on the 
swings and in the flying-gondolas ! Half-closing one's eyes one saw 
only black fiddle-cases filling the whole view. 

At the same time, a weird, insistent sound, like the buzzing in 
high treble of some giant insect or the simultaneous importunities of 
ten million mosquitos, seemed to fill the air around the Palace itself. 
If our visitor, attracted by this sound, followed it Into the large 
concert-hall, he must have experienced a still greater surprise. Over 
a dark, mute mass of people in the auditorium there rose, on both 
sides of the big organ to the very ceiling, an enormous, glittering 
pyramid of children's faces and children's frocks, fiddles, bows and 
music-stands mixed up together, which gave forth that weird 
buzzing sound — the tuning of 3,500 violins to the A and E of the 
organ. From the program purchased at the door he would learn 
that this occasion was the Tenth Annual Festival of the National 
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Union of School Orchestras, and that yonder pyramid of 3>500 
tuning boy- and girl-violinists was to perform that afternoon, and 
that another batch of 3,300, more advanced, the same evening. If 
our visitor remained for the concert, in all probability he not only 
feasted his eyes and heart on the bonnie sight of that vast army of 
lustily fiddling children, but enjoyed a well-chosen program admir- 
ably rendered to the accompaniment of a brass band and the organ. 
At all events, he would have taken away with him an impression 
not easily forgotten and much stimulating food for thought. 

Once each summer for the last ten years the National Union 
of School Orchestras has given evidence of its existence through a 
public demonstration on a large scale called its Festival. The first 
one, held in 1905 at the Crystal Palace, with the announcement of 
700 boy- and girl-violinists performing, aroused, like everything 
novel, a good deal of curiosity at the time. But, though the work 
of the Union has since steadily increased and improved, and the 
number of performers has risen from 700 or 800 in 1906 at the 
Royal Albert Hall, to 1,000, 1,400 and 2,500 (two concerts) at the 
Alexandra Palace in the next three years respectively, and from 
1910 to 4,500, 5,000, 6,000 and 6,500 at the Crystal Palace, until 
last June it reached the stupendous maximum of 6,800 players, it is 
doubtful whether, in the flood of concerts, entertainments, exhibi- 
tions, etc., crowding on a tired and distracted public at that time of 
the year, so surprising an event as this Festival, following nine suc- 
cessful preceding ones, attracted niore than passing attention or 
made any deep impression, and whether many people in London, 
musical and non-musical, outside the teachers and parents of the 
children, even know of the existence of the N. U. S. O., not to men- 
tion its work and aims. Yet it represents a movement not only 
eminently characteristic of the democratic tendencies of our times 
and appealing to the big heart of the public through the juvenile 
element in it, but a movement whose possibilities and influence on 
national social life can hardly be calculated. 

Six thousand London Board School children playing the violin ! 
Let us consider for a moment what this means in the life of the 
nation. It means six thousand homes in Greater London — slower 
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middle-class homes, homes over shops of green-grocers, bakers and 
butchers in dingy streets, homes of city clerks and better-class 
artisans in green suburbs — six thousand homes in which music, or, 
rather, music-making, as a gentle, enlivening, pleasure-giving, refin- 
ing force has entered and made its abode in the guise of fiddle and 
bow, where it has brought a new interest, a new joy and a healthy 
stimulus to alleviate the depressing drudgery of daily existence, with 
the residt that these homes can never be quite the same as the homes 
in which this miracle has not been wrought, which know not the 
spirit of music-making, but which, in how many instances, are under 
the scepter of other, anti-spiritual forces! 

This is much, but it is only part of the meaning of the Festival. 
These six thousand boys and girls grow up. A youth who has 
learned to seek and find enjoyment in making music, however 
primitive, at home, is not likely to go in search of amusement to a 
public-house, and a young working-girl who has a sure companion 
in a violin at her mother's house will be less tempted to accept the 
offer of a doubtful one for a stroll in the public parks. 

And in years to come a goodly portion of those six thousand 
boys and girls will marry and have homes of their own, possibly 
overseas, and, though many of them in the stress of earning a liveli- 
hood may have given up playing the fiddle, the memory of the 
old Crystal Palace days having remained fresh, they will kindle 
from the low-burning flame in their own hearts the inherited love 
of music-making in the hearts of their little ones, to their mutual 
good. And as the ball rolls on, each generation, with improved con- 
ditions of life, greater material comfort, improved methods and 
increased opportunities for learning, will reap a richer harvest from 
the once-planted seed. 

But I speak only of the six thousand children who performed 
at the Crystal Palace last June. When we are told that they repre- 
sent but a small fraction, the London pick at the most, of the actual 
number of violin-playing school-children, that in five thousand 
public schools all over the country orchestras have been formed, 
many of them affiliated with the London ones, with a total of some- 
thing like 200,000 playing children — ^have we not indeed before us 
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a musical movement of gigantic proportions and incalculable possi- 
bilities? 

While, on the one hand, we hear of the steadily decreasing inter- 
est of the public in concerts, of empty halls, of disappointed artists 
and agents— due to the popularity of the music-halls and variety- 
theaters — ^we have, on the other side, this amazing and steadily 
growing activity. But is it not a natural development in our demo- 
cratic age, and one in the right direction ? To me it seems like the 
beginning of a cultivation of music in the widest and best sense of 
the word — not any more as the undisputed property, the plaything 
and hobby, of the privileged classes, but working as a great life- 
force, as a leaven for the good of humanity at large. It is music 
gripping at the heart of the people, and its grip there will be tighter 
than ever it was on the purse-strings of the rich in the past. 

The love and latent capabilities for music among the lower mid- 
dle-classes have never been tested except in the comparatively rare 
instances where unusual talent could not be suppressed. True, sing- 
ing has, like dancing, been for ages the cheap and gratifying pastime 
of the people. Singing is ever3rwhere being taught in the schools. 
But such singing is only the basis of musical activity, the elementary 
and effortless emotional outlet of a love of music, rather than the 
manifestation of arduous intellectual desire toward self-expression. 
The latter finds its satisfaction chiefly in instrumental music, in 
playing an instrument. And in this direction the capabilities of the 
large mass of people has never before been tested. The love of 
music may have been there ; but, lacking opportunity, it remained 
sterile, it failed to spring into the real flower of music-making. 

To the love of music among the people, and the love only, our 
philanthropists and would-be social reformers and benefactors, our 
city and borough councils, the National Sunday League and Poly- 
technics have appealed and catered. Free concerts in the parks, 
cheap Sunday concerts, and even excellent chamber-music concerts 
at next-to-nothing prices, are their pride and boast. But what has 
been the result of this liberality, which, by the way, is not even 
truly democratic in principle, but reminds one of the generous feasts 
which the old Roman patricians provided for the gratification of 
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the poor — and their own glorification? Artists are paid to give 
their services, bands are hired to entertain the supposed-to-be-music- 
starving poor, who take their fill according to their appetite, and, as 
often as not; forget to give thanks. What good has this feeding and 
over-feeding of the poor with concerts done? It may have kept a 
few hundred people from the public-houses who had not a strong 
inclination to frequent them. But has it ever succeeded in so much 
as preventing a handful among the ten thousands of impecunious 
idlers who flock to foot-ball matches and horse-races from paying 
for these luxuries when they could hear a Beethoven symphony or a 
string-quartet for nothing? And, as for really and permanently 
helping the cause of music among the masses, or for stimulating the 
love of music-making in them, and increasing the happiness which 
springs from it, I fear the result of free concerts has been more than 
problematic. They seem to have driven the people more than ever 
to the halls where they receive what they crave for, stronger impres- 
sions, keener excitements for the senses, which are as far removed 
from the quiet joy of music-making in the home as a stroll down 
Broadway is from the enjoyment of a peaceful summer-evening 
walk in the country. 

Just this, music-making in the home has been wanting, and here 
lies the real significance of the school-orchestra movement and its 
beneficial influence for the future. Listening to music at home, or 
in a concert, and making music yourself, are two different things, 
though they are often confounded and placed both to the credit 
of a love and cultivation of music. The former, listening to music, 
is at best only a pleasurable, refined and legitimate self-indulgence 
on a higher or lower plane according to the quality of the listening 
individual and of the music; the latter, music-making, while also 
pleasurable and in a sense a self-indulgence, is, through the very 
effort involved, a sort of co-creating, and so is lifted to a higher 
plane where, instead of weariness by repetition, its delight, phcenix- 
like, continually renews itself and increases. 

The proof and test of our love for a thing lies in the effort we 
make to obtain it. The love that costs us nothing is not worth 
much; and this is precisely the trouble with lavish provision of 
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music for the poor without giving the poor an opportunity of pro- 
viding music for themselves. The School Orchestra movement, on 
the contrary, does not stop at inculcating in a younger generation 
a love of music and catering to it, but actuates and educates the 
young to do something for that love in realizing it and in leading 
others to appreciate it. Each child, in enjoying himself with his fid- 
dle, must work for his enjoyment, and, by working to enjoy, he 
increases his enjoyment. At the same time, in the nature of things, 
he becomes also a proselyte for both work and enjoyment, and thus 
a missionary and pioneer for the movement he represents. A child 
is a born propagandist for its pleasures, and for this reason this 
pioneer work of the children in favor of school-orchestras has been 
a quick and easy conquest compared with anything a body of 
grown-ups, however enthusiastic, could have accomplished. Because 
Tom plays the violin. Jack wants to learn, too, and his cousin 
Louise, and her friend Maggie — ^and so the number grows. 

As the older children naturally improve in their playing, their 
good example helps and stimulates the younger ones. Moreover, the 
taste for better music grows by feeding and through the opportunity 
for listening. The child who has essayed Mozart and Beethoven, 
and come to love them, will thenceforth turn only with a certain 
reluctance to sentimental and vulgar musical fare. In regard to 
this development of taste, praise is due to the judgment of the 
Executive Committee of the Union and their advisers. 

Here, then, is a proper place to speak of the foundation and 
organization of the Union. Often, when the time is ripe for some 
movement, it is an individual, perhaps more ingenious or far-seeing 
than others, who seizes the reins of opportunity — and, behold, a 
new scheme is launched! The School Orchestra movement began 
in a small Sussex town, so that at first it was called the "Maidstone 
Movement." Some enthusiastic, music-loving schoolmaster there 
doubtless conceived the idea and took the initial steps. But it needed 
a mightier force to launch the little craft on the high sea of popu- 
larity. This force came from a large firm of music-dealers and 
publishers. This firm fathered and fostered the enterprise through 
the early, precarious stages. It did this by giving assistance and 
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support wherever it found a suitable headmaster or headmistress, 
providing the children with instruments and other requisites at a 
nominal price on installments, and arranging, if a child wished to 
give up the study, that his instnunent might be surrendered without 
loss. As at first the poorer children were the most concerned, the 
benefits of such a plan were obvious. It doubtless yielded the firm 
a legitimate profit in view of the risk, but without this com- 
mercial factor, the movement, otherwise entirely voluntary, might 
have died in infancy, or, at least, have been much longer in growing. 

After a few years, when school orchestras had become a common 
educational feature, it was seen that concerted efiforts were needed 
to link up the numerous orchestras into a single organization, enab- 
ling the children better to demonstrate their progress and giving 
encouragement in special cases. The question arose as to who 
should constitute an executive and controlling body. Invitations 
were sent out to a number of teachers who were known to be 
enthusiastic to meet and formulate a plan. Thus an Executive 
Committee came to be elected, who quickly defined the objects and 
rules of the Union, and 'projected an Annual Festival, a system of 
scholarships at the Guildhall School of Music, the Instructors' 
Registers, the Annual Shield G)mpetition, and the Annual G)n- 
ference. 

The control of the Union belongs to its affiliated members. 
Each affiliated school has voting rights at the Annual G)nference. 
The official organ of the Union is The Young Musician, published 
bi-monthly for a penny. This magazine is full of interesting musi- 
cal items, is a medium for the interchange of ideas about the move- 
ment, and contains, also, a violin-solo and a song. The annual fee 
for each affiliated school is 2 sh. 6 d. The entrance-fee for the 
scholarships is i sh. The initial fee for instructors is 2 sh. 6 d. for 
each class. There are no other fees. 

The objects of the Union are thus stated: — 

I. To promote the study and practice of instrumental music among the 
school children and young people of the Kingdom, by encouraging the 
formation of school orchestras, and so to elevate the musical taste of the 
nation as a whole. 
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2. To obtain the best methods of working from the compared experi- 
ences of each school in starting and working its orchestra. 

3. To provide means of assuring an adequate supply of properly 
qualified teachers. 

4. To establish a periodical with a view to keeping school orchestras 
in touch with one another and giving to all the experiences of each, 
together with information of general interest 

5. To ensure by expert supervision that the teaching is properly done. 

6. To provide scholarships by which pupils of exceptional ability may 
obtain advanced teaching. 

7. To keep in touch with young people after leaving the Day School by 
means of Evening Classes and Orchestral Societies. 

8. To promote combined practices and local concerts, and thus stimu- 
late pupils, entertain elders, and possibly help in local benevolent work. 

9. To organize an Annual Musical Festival to keep the public in touch 
with the work of the Union. 

ID. To enlist the support and patronage of influential men in the 
musical and educational world. 

From this it will appear upon what finely democratic lines the 
Union is working, and how good and far-reaching are its aims. 
Besides the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian, the Commit- 
tee has also enlisted the interest of many leading musicians, like 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Walter Par- 
ratt, etc. 

As to the scholarships at the Guildhall School, which are 
annually competed for by about a hundred candidates, we may note 
that lately they have been increased from the original five to eight 
or nine, four of them being "continuation scholarships," available 
for especially worthy students. Having myself been entrusted with 
the instruction of these students from the beginning until this 
unhappy war broke out and my professorship was withdrawn, I can 
testify to the zeal, industry and (in many cases) talent of these 
pupils. At my suggestion, moreover, the Committee has gone 
beyond their original promise and given the pupils, after their one- 
year scholarship has expired, together with the dozen or so "final- 
ists" at the annual competition, an opportunity of continuing 
advanced study with me in special classes of eight pupils each. 

Just here I may be allowed to jump the eventful weeks between 
that sunny June afternoon at the Crystal Palace and the present. 
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I little dreamed then that I should ever have to seek refuge and 
hospitality in this great country, and as little did I dream that I 
should find here, to my pleasure, if not an activity like that in old 
England, yet the promise of one, perhaps even greater. Shall I say 
that, instead of some embryonic nestling, I have found a young 
eagle, perched upon the Statue of Liberty, scanning the far horizon, 
and proudly spreading its wings for a mighty flight? Instead of an 
American baby-brother of the British N.U.S.O., kicking up his 
heels to get out of swaddling-clothes, I find a lusty young fellow, 
saying in sure confidence of strength, "I do not need the old (Eng- 
lish) governor; see what I can do, and wait to see what I am 
going to do I" I have been greatly surprised at what has already 
been done, and is being done, at any rate in New York, for this 
great movement among children. The well-wishers, of the move- 
ment are to be congratulated on having a man who has thrown his 
influence into furthering the cause with splendid enthusiasm and 
keen foresight — I mean, of course, Dr. Frank Rix. He, in turn, 
is to be congratulated upon the lines he has taken to make the move- 
ment a success here. They are somewhat different from those fol- 
lowed in England, and will need to be tested by time. But the one 
fact that Dr. Rix has been able to interest the Board of Education 
in New York, and induce it to take this fiddle-fledgling to its heart 
and give it a door-opening blessing, without hampering free, volun- 
tary development by teaching him to walk at the expense of the 
general tax-payer — ^this one fact seems to augur well for the move- 
ment in this country. This is better than the push and help of any 
publishing house, however big and enterprising, or even the most 
generous Carnegie stipend. Provided, of course, that American 
boys and girls are equally patient and persevering — of their natural 
adaptability I have no doubt — and all other things being well, Dr. 
Rix and his co-workers will some day have the satisfaction of hear- 
ing artistic monster-concerts in New York compared with which 
the Crystal Palace Festivals will be — ^well, a mere apology. Nay, 
monster-concerts in Chicago, in San Francisco — in Great Bend and 
others have done excellent pioneer-work along similar lines, and 
Pocatello! I am well aware that Dr. Mitchell in Boston and 
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deserve credit for their labors. Still, New York is your largest 
city, holding forth a beacon-light in educational and other progress. 
Her effectual example, leadership and success in this movement 
must have an enormous influence on its growth in other cities. 
Hence to its enthusiastic promoter there, Dr. Rix, the greatest 
credit is due. Perhaps the American movement may come to be 
known by his name, just as in England it is still often called after 
the little town of Maidstone. 

And now, going back once more to England and looking, finally, 
at this great movement with the eyes of the professional musician, 
where does it stand, and what can be its outcome and the gain from 
it for the artistic world? 

In the first place, it does not appear in antagonism, either pres- 
ent or prospective, to the musical profession and, more especially, to 
the bona fide teacher of the violin, that is to say, these thousands 
of violin-playing children do not threaten to develop into teachers 
and players who will swell the overcrowded ranks and take the 
bread out of one another's mouth. These children learn to make 
music to sweeten their lives and those of their elders, not to earn 
a livelihood. That there are some who show particular talent and 
industry and who with fuller opportunity may some day reach 
professional eminence is, of course, understood. This can only be 
gratifying to those who give them a chance for a musical career. 
But the overwhelming majority of the children are content to get 
pleasure out of their music-making ; and here the musical profession 
is sure to be one day the gainer, for these school children will one 
day make eager, intelligent and sacrifice-bringing listeners. 

As to their present attainments, the last Festival must have 
impressed the unprejudiced listener, unless he was a critical epi- 
curean, as remarkable under the circumstances. Considering that 
the children are taught in classes of from ten to twenty-five or thirty, 
of varying age, after school hours, standing behind rows of school 
benches so that the teacher, even if his time and the number of pupils 
permitted, could scarcely get at each individually, that for guidance 
in their home work they must largely depend on a retentive memory 
in the intricacies of violin technics, and that they often practice in 
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narrow, stuffy rooms, filled with the noise of squalling babies, of 
playing and fighting brothers and sisters— considering these things, 
who can withhold the highest praise from them and their instruc* 
tors whose enthusiasm and devotion, rising to these difficulties, 
made such success possible? What if some of these youthful vir- 
tuosi play with a stiff wrist and a position open to criticism, and if 
some lassies of nine or ten, finding the violin a rather heavy load, 
let it hang down considerably below the prescribed horizontal line; 
the great, surprising total effect is there, an eloquent testimony to 
the good work of the Union, and a testimony, if one were needed, 
of the wonderful mission of that instrument of instruments, the 
violin. No other could possibly serve the purpose to which it is here 
put, surely not the complex piano. The violin is an instrument for 
the poor. Its cheapness, its easy portability, its sweet human voice- 
like tone, the old-world charm of its two-part harmony, all recom- 
mend it to these youthful music-makers ; nay, the very difficulty of 
mastering it stimulates effort, and induces the exercise of patience, 
perseverance and self-sacrifice — excellent qualities, we know, in any 
child's passport on life's journey. The playing together, moreover,, 
engenders a happy esprit de corps, a feeling of equality and fra- 
ternity among the children, symbolical of our highest human ideals. 
Thus this new and true musical gospel is being carried on the 
wings of violins to the poor who have so long waited for it, a gospel 
proclaiming and promising blessing, joy and contentment, and an 
occasional holy shiver through the soul of him who is not only a? 
listener, but a doer, a maker of music. The masterworks of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Tchaikowski are waiting to be enjoyed by 
thousands of children and grown-ups fiddling, piping and drum- 
beating. More than this, the treasures of chamber music hold out 
a welcoming hand, so that before the dreamer of Utopian dreams 
rise visions of thousands of happy homes where two or three are 
gathered together In the spirit of music-making to use these treas- 
ures, an49 in so doing, to enjoy, shall we say, a fleeting moment xty 
paradise? "No!", your string-quartet amateur enthusiast would 
say, "three solid hours of unalloyed bliss," as he lays music and 
instrument aside after an evening of chamber music at his home. 
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MUSIC-EXTfiNSION, WHAT AND BY WHOM? 

Peter W. Dtkema 

University of Wisconsin 

Concerning the title of this paper there are two remarks that 
should be made. The first is, just as the title is an interrogation, 
so is to a large extent the material that follows. The purpose here 
is not so much to answer as it is to question. The facts and state- 
ments herein contained are not new nor by any means exhaustive, 
possibly not even representative of the subject; they are introduced 
merely to state again the ever-old problem of Wohin, Quo vadis, 
Whitherf Secondly, in this title no technical restriction of the 
word "extension" is meant; some reference may be made to the 
activity of this or that university, or other educational extension- 
department, but our discussion will not be limited to any school or 
institution. The term used includes any phase of extension, expan- 
sion, development, in a word, growth. 

Growth is a sign of life; cessation of movement is the beginning 
of death. Movement or growth, however, may be of varying kinds 
and degrees. There is the rapid, sketch-like expansion which seems 
to do little more than indicate the boundaries of the organism; 
then there is the slower knitting-in of the tissue which strengthens 
and solidifies what has before been but outlined. In the human 
being there is the rapid physical growth of childhood and the 
slower intellectual growth of adult life — the long period of emo- 
tional expansion, then that of moral awakening and development. 

The history of music shows many parallel records. On the side 
of its elements we find a r2q)id early growth of rhythm, followed 
somewhat tardily by a development of melody, with the tortoise 
harmony bringing up heavily in the rear, now and then gaining a 
bit while rhythm and melody slept, but never overtaking its fleet 
companions. In these days we are witnessing ever new experiments 
with these elements, especially with strange tonal combinations. 
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So with the performers of music. Frequently regarded as a 
sacred and mystic rite, music at certain times and places might be 
performed only by selected groups; gradually passing, like the ser- 
vice in the church, from the priest to the people, from the chancel 
to the nave, larger and larger numbers were admitted to par- 
ticipation in the rendering of music, until now the students of 
the art are no longer numbered by those who seek the studios 
of the few masters, but include the most lowly child who frequents 
the public school. 

So, indeed, has this extension been going on with the listeners 
of music. Once the private amusement of kings and lords, music 
is now at the call of every man. To-day the great artist, the vocal 
or instrumental ensemble, may be heard not only in the vast opera- 
house or the great concert-halls of the large cities, but, by means 
of mechanical instruments, the singing and playing, or at least a 
good imitation of it, may be re-echoed in a hundred thousand ham- 
lets and homes on the same day. 

Moreover, the means of instruction have been so extended that, 
from the method of almost unconsdous absorption through personal 
contact and slavish imitation, we have proceeded through the studio-, 
group-, and school-types until now there are hundreds of students 
who are being taught certain phases of music by correspondence. 

And, finally, the appeal of music has been subjected to this same 
widening influence. For a long time little more than a plaything, 
to be provided by a group of servants,, it has gathered unto itself 
strength and influence, until now it may be reckoned as one of the 
greatest potentialities for moral and spiritual development. Once 
looked upon as a pretty, innocent, but quite innocuous, toy, it has 
come to be used as a great social force. Dr. Samuel Crothers said 
to a group engaged in community-singing, "You have found a 
substitute for war. Military fellows say that it takes a war to 
make people really feel together — to know a common interest, own 
a common country — ^but I have heard that note in this singing. 
And what does this mean? It means that, down underneath, the 
singers have been grasped with the same throbbing, common reality, 
not hate, nor fear, but love." 
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These are a few aspects of the extension of music which we note 
in reviewing its history. Everywhere to-day there are evidences 
that the boundaries are being pushed further and further. Lovers 
of music, teachers of music, publishers and producers of music, 
leaders in churches, schools, and places of amusement, social work- 
ers, citizens in general, are all aiding in bringing more music into 
the world, until we may say, with little fear of contradiction, that 
as far as the extent of it, as far as the surface development, at least, 
is concerned, there never before was so much music. But, remem- 
bering our earlier comparison, we may pause and consider what is 
the texture of this fabric which is enmeshing the world. Is it of 
that close weave that will stand hard wear, that will give protec- 
tion and warmth, that will serve to strengthen its possessor in time 
of trouble and storm, or is it a thin veil which the first blast of 
adversity or sorrow will brush aside and tear to pieces like a spider's 
web, leaving underneath only a weak, miserable, unprotected, unde- 
veloped being. 

The optimist will say that music has been gaining, that while 
there is much that is superficial and tawdry, there is nevertheless 
more that is deep and genuine, that, while there are more who 
clamor for the ephemeral, there never was such a proportionate 
number who are cherishing the abiding. The pessimist will main- 
tain that the general level has materially lowered, that everywhere 
the demands of popular, uneducated taste have pricked holes in 
the fine old standard or classic tastes, so that the cheap and flashy 
is driving out the serene and chaste. There are many phases to this 
question, many angles from which it may be viewed. I shall to-day 
attempt to discuss but one, namely, the relation between the per- 
forming of music and the appreciating of it. The advent of the 
marvelous inventions for reproducing music mechanically has caused 
most musicians to puzzle over possible future developments. Many, 
who are willing to admit the value of these instruments to-day, are 
filled with doubt as to what the results may be to-morrow. 

Let us regard two segments of their queries — the first possibly 
one that will solve itself, the second one that should cause us great 
concern. What about the mass of material that is being produced 
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and placed on sale — ^thrown at the bewildered prospective pur- 
chaser without judicial classification or evaluation. There are thou- 
sands of owners of talking-machines, for instance, who are anxious 
to make them of really educational, yes, even spiritual, value, who 
have bought them after careful consideration and not without many 
misgivings. Such folks, often without much musical background 
or a very clear idea of what music should be in their lives, are often 
quite at loss as to what records they should buy. The advertise- 
ments of the disc companies are, perhai^ necessarily from a com- 
mercial point of view, rather too optimistic regarding the high 
value of every record published. Where is help to be sought? There 
are book-reviews and book-lists to evaluate literature, permanent 
and passing; there are the dramatic critics, who, in spite of human 
frailties, render valuable advice on the offerings of the theater; 
there is the national board of censors who, we are told — ^although 
their approved films often make us wonder if such can be the case — 
prevent a large amount of inane and vicious moving-picture drama 
from reaching the public Where does music come before the bar 
of criticism? Would there be any value in a national board of 
evaluation and recommendation of music-material? Would such a 
movement, impartial and broad-minded, be a help to earnest but 
confused music-lovers — ^in the home, in thousands of schools, in 
great numbers of musical organizations of many varieties? Or shall 
we, quite undisturbed, allow the present process of the survival of 
the fittest — ^which is the slow and wasteful method of harsh bar- 
barism — continue its ruthless course? Thus far, with national asso- 
ciations of musicians like our own, the laissez-faire philosophy seems 
to have prevailed. Is this a conscious, definite program, or is it 
merely a part of new or unfinished business? 

The other query is more fundamental, and has to do with the 
entire problem of mechanically-produced music. Is it true in the 
arts that appreciation must have as its basis some attempt at pro- 
duction? The advocates of training in drawing and painting as 
a part of every child's equipment have based their claim largely upon 
the idea that this was necessary for an appreciation of works of art. 
They have said that he who would know the wonder of Raphael's 
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drawing must himself have tried to draw, that the Madonna del 
gran Duca will mean more, all other factors being equal, to him 
who has made something, even if it be nothing more than childish 
moon-like heads, than to him who has never attempted to represent 
the human face. Thus reason, also, the advocates of the writing of 
rhymes, the playing of parts, the cooking of vegetables, and the 
making of pen-trays or book-racks. These attempts at doing, at 
making, at creating, are not primarily important for the actual 
objective product, but rather because they are said to form for 
poetry, for the drama, for domestic science, for manual train- 
ing, and hence, in embryo, for the larger fields of all human lan- 
guage and industry, that apperceptive or understanding and appre- 
ciating mass which is beloved of all child-psychologists. Is this same 
condition true of music? Must we have endeavored to create, or at 
least to re-create, before we can appreciate the creation of another ? 
Judged solely from this point of view, would that mechanical music- 
producer be of greater value which allows the listener some part in 
producing the music, even if it be nothing more than controlling 
the dynamics ? Is there not the possibility of quite doing away with 
the digestive organism by providing nothing but pre-digested foods? 
May it not be that these very industrious business men, who are so 
successfully installing their mechanical instruments, are slowly but 
surely committing suicide, if not on themselves, at least upon their 
grandsons? 

Whether or not this ghastly tragedy is being enacted, we may 
be sure that there are many values which come from performing 
music which cannot be had merely from listening to it. So long as 
human nature continues true to type, the doing of self will have a 
peculiar power and influence with self, and, in the end, all of us 
will be very closely related to self. Whether it be done to avoid 
further catastrophe or to ensure present power, all who are inter-? 
ested in music may well counsel together regarding ways and means 
of extending the performance of music among the people of our 
country. At another time in this session, there will be opportunity 
for discussing some phases of the splendid music-work which is in 
progress in our public schools.. No body of musicians are making 
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more rapid progress, are coming more definitely into consciousness 
of their mission and the means of forwarding it, than those who 
have charge of the music-teaching for the five or six millions of 
children who are now receiving it ^stematically. We can all 
hope, however, that that much larger army of children, fully twice 
as many, who are in the other schools of the country, largely those 
of the rural districts, and who are receiving no systematic instruc- 
tion in music, may soon come under the influence of wisely and 
broadly trained supervisors of music. 

We shall to-day concern ourselves primarily with some of the 
movements for greater musical activity with the adults of our 
country. In this discussion I shall not attempt to cover every side 
of the question, and consequently, if I slight the training of the 
composer, and the skilled solo performer, it is not because I under- 
estimate their value, but because I realize that to produce them 
as adults, they must be caught while they are young. They thus 
fall outside the discussion. There are, however, in every conununity, 
a large number of adults capable of performing music that 
will be an inspiration to themselves, and something at least of a 
pleasure to others, who are at present, necessarily or otherwise^ 
prevented from doing so. 

On the instrumental side, there are possibilities with bands, 
orchestras, smaller groups, and individual units which have scarcely 
been hinted at in America. Mr. Stoeving, with his description of 
violin-work with children, has suggested the possibility of similar 
developments with adults. Mr. Scholes, if he had not been so 
scrupulous about keeping within his time-limit, might have told us 
astonishing tales of the instrumental side of the great English com- 
petitive music-festivals. We have allowed to pass quite unheeded 
the lessons of the Scotch miners, the English weavers, the German 
workmen, who have shown again and again that hard work and 
b'ttle book-learning need not prevent production of splendid band- 
and orchestra-music. With the constant striving of our social and 
labor leaders to obtain a greater amount of leisure for the working- 
classes, and with the disheartening types of amusement with which 
these leisure hours are filled, it is no wonder that the advocates of 
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music point out the value of the practice of instrumental music as 
recreation. Is there any doubt as to which will send a workman 
back to his day's work in better shape — looping the loop at a Coney 
Island Park or tooting on an alto horn the after-beats of a Strauss 
waltz, not to speak of more advanced material which may eventually 
be played? 

Then take the matter of singing. Do you realize that the ordi- 
nary man, who is probably not a solo singer, and who would prob- 
ably be reluctant to start singing alone, but who might sing with 
considerable freedom in a group, has practically no other chance for 
this group-singing except at church ? Now, I am a firm believer in 
the value of the church as an institution, but frankness compels 
me to say that, frequently, going to church is a rather exorbitant 
price to ask of a man for the privilege of group-singing. There 
should be frequent opportunities in our community life for every- 
one to sing. Moreover, the material sung should not be limited to 
the music of the church, much of which is fine and much of which 
is otherwise. If you will pardon some personal remarks, I may 
say that, in some of the experiences which I have had with mixed 
gatherings of people, I have been surprised at the eagerness with 
which folks sing when they have the opportunity. As I have lis- 
tened, I have been constantly reminded of that stirring chorus in 
Mendelssohn's Elijah^ "The waters gather, they rush along." In 
meetings of such varying sizes and constituencies as a group of 500 
engineering students, a noontide luncheon of 50 business men, a 
reunion of 150 college students, the convocation of 400 members 
of a women's federation, the mixed mass of 3,000 students at an 
opening university welcome, the odd mixture of pale and red faces 
at an Indian congress, the silent solemnness of a county institute 
for farmers and their wives, the prim decorum of 300 country 
teachers, the awe and expectancy of 200 boys and girls, young men 
and young women, in fact, of a county high school where they 
have never had singing, the queer mingling of races and types at a 
summer resort — and so I might enumerate on and on — in all these 
gatherings I have seen how simple it is, with a bit of good humor 
here, a word of encouragement there, and the example of a little 
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contagious enthusiasm all the time, to get these folks to open up 
recesses long closed, or perhaps never before discovered, and to let 
gush forth, slowly at first, but finally in sparkling joy, the stream 
of song. When, with our social-center movement or with our 
school-house or other building as the place of regular community 
or neighborhood meetings, we have commenced to establish in our 
lives the place of the general gathering for the discussion of general 
problems, we shall find the necessity for this singing by all the peo- 
ple. There is seldom any gathering of people the purpose of which 
cannot be forwarded by the singing of some simple song. It prob- 
ably has no larger part in our general scheme of music than 
the rote-song has in the scheme of public school instruction, 
but if it has that large a part, it is of immense importance and has 
too long been neglected. 

Then there are, of course, the definite choral organizations which 
demand some degree of training on the part of the singers and a 
much greater amount of persistence and continuity of work. Here 
we are in the midst of a topic which touches many of us. What 
about the status of choral work? Those gentlemen who are to 
follow with reminiscences of the early meetings of this Association 
could doubtless tell us much of the history of choral organizations 
in this country in the last forty years. Which way are we going? 
Are we gaining or losing? Whatever the answer, is there any 
doubt in our minds of the necessity for this type of musical organ- 
ization ? My experience has been so limited and there are so many 
here present who can speak from such a broad outlook, that I do not 
venture to say much. I will, however, hazard my own opinion 
that, with the almost hysterical development of individualism in this 
country, the feeling that every man is quite as good and quite as im- 
portant as his neighbors (in other words, our national body-politic 
is but a great incoherent orchestra or a great discordant chorus, in 
which each individual member is playing or singing his own par- 
ticular solo in his own particular tempo and key), we need many 
influences to bring a sense of a unified rhythm and a consistent 
harmony. The social potency of a chorus needs but the service of 
a real leader to demonstrate that there are few forces to compare 
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with it. W. L. Tomlins did that one thing magnificently. War 
and i-cvolution have shown that, if it is not used well in peace, it 
may be a terrible engine of destruction in the hands of the unscrupu- 
lous or fanatic. Moreover, it is no idle fancy that a great choral 
organization may bring a sense of relief from worry, a sense of 
vision and inspiration, to the individual member who, outside of the 
group, is a discouraged, dispirited, isolated unit in the maelstrom of 
our hurrying life. Do we need an extension of such a force? 

Thus far we have touched, even though but lightly, upon the 
question of what music-extension should be. We come now to the 
other question — ^by whom shall it be carried out? To the rest of 
you it may seem a truism, but it was some time before I discovered 
that this was the crux of the problem — ^where shall we find the 
leaders and, having found them, how shall we support them? Both 
parts of the saying are probably true that leaders create occasions 
and that occasions create leaders. It had been one of my pet theo- 
ries that in any given group there can be found some one person 
who is capable of assuming the direction of that group for any kind 
of work. A number of rather disheartening experiences, however, 
have led me to revise my statement so as to make it read that, for 
every group wishing to undertake any piece of work, there is a 
possible leader, but frequently this leader is not in that group. In 
music, at least, it is often impossible to find any person in a 
community who is capable of assuming the direction of a choral 
organization, whether it be for lack of particular training, inability 
to command respect in this particular line, the presence of petty 
jealousies and sectional feeling — in which, I am sorry to say, the 
church frequently plays the role of a dividing rather than a uniting 
factor — or for other reasons, such as the real one that no one has 
had the training and experience necessary for musical leadership. 
There is, no doubt, a great shortage in the supply of people who 
can assume charge of the extension of music in many communities. 
It is quite possible, moreover, that musicians themselves, and the 
schools which they control, to a large extent are responsible for this 
condition. Is it not true that in music, the most social of the arts, 
there is less definite attention given to sociology than in any other 
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fidd which contains similar possibilities? In recreation, in health, 
in charity, in correction, and in the other social arts and sciences* 
it is possible for a student to obtain definite help for undertaking 
leadership. In music we are still largely in the condition of the 
teaching art before the advent of pedagogy, when it was consid- 
ered sufficient preparation for teaching if one had mastered the 
subject-matter. Even the classicists have come to agree that a thesis 
on the use of the dative in Cicero is not sufficient preparation for 
teaching Latin to high-school students. Musicians may well parallel 
this concession by admitting that the ability to play a concerto, com* 
pose a fugue, or write a dissertation on the possibility of music 
involving quarter-tones, is not sufficient preparation for becoming 
a leader in community-music. Most, if not all, of us are woefully 
ignorant of the psychology and sociology of music. It is my firm 
belief that the extension of music must come from a recognition 
of these two aspects of our subject. 

But in the meantime we must have leaders. What available 
material is there? I have but two suggestions. The first one is, for 
those places in which there are a number of musicians, all of whom 
are potentialities for this extension of music, the suggestion of the 
doctrine of modem scientific management, the pooling of inter- 
ests, the elimination of waste, in other words, cooperation. When 
will musicians learn the wastefulness of competition and unneces- 
sary duplication? When, in individual communities, will the splen- 
did spirit of this Association, where varying types of individuals 
come together, each contributing out of his best, and gladly 
receiving from the others, be felt? Every town should have a 
musicians' club, not merely for social or intra nos musical purposes, 
but for definite business and professional efficiency. At present our 
e£Eorts are frequently as unrelated and uncorrelated as a university 
in which every man teaches what he wills and draws the students 
according to his own power. When we come to the towns in which 
there are fewer musicians, the problem might seem easier, but this 
is not always the case. In some places the effort is being made to 
develop the supervisor of music into the leader of music for the 
community. It is true that there is every theoretical reason in favor 
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of this, since the supervisor of music belongs to no one section of 
the community, to no one sect or denomination, and already, because 
of his position, is in touch with a representative portion of the popu- 
lation. The unfortunate aspect of the situation is that too seldom 
are these supervisors sufficiently trained for this important work, 
though rapid improvement is being made along these lines. 

But, whoever the person who shall take upon himself these 
larger duties of the music of the community as a whole, the impor- 
tant question is where shall he get the time and strength to do the 
work, in other words, how shall he live? There have been thou- 
sands of sporadic attempts by musicians all over the country to be 
of definite social value with their art; there have been, and are, 
constant gifts of service stolen from the rather meager reserve power 
which remains with the hard-working professional musician after he 
has earned his living. But again and again these musicians, usually 
with entirely justifiable reasons, have been obliged after a time to 
relinquish this larger, social, usually gratuitous, service in order to 
devote themselves to the ever more difficult task of keeping the wolf 
from the door — financially or spiritually. 

These experiments have been of value. In many communities 
this haphazard voluntary service will still have to continue for a 
considerable time. But many places ought soon to be ready for a 
step in advance — ^namely, the creation of an officer who shall be 
charged with the caring for the music of the community in general. 

Many of you will wonder whether these recommendations do 
not point to the establishing in this country of the old German 
Stadt'Musikant. This, with adaptation to American conditions, is 
exactly the thing that I have in mind. Nor is it without a precedent 
in this country. Mr. Earhart, of Pittsburgh, has, to a considerable 
extent, that position. Mr. Farwell, of New York, is director of 
municipal music. Boston has taken a definite step in this direction. 
Other places doubtless might be cited from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The American community as a whole has realized that 
health and recreation are not merely matters for individual con- 
cern, but that they have definite social and civic aspects. Music 
numbers among its manifold attributes health and recreation. 
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Is it too much to expect that our communities will sooner or later 
recognize that the city should have an officer who shall give his 
whole time, or at least a part of the time for which he is definitely 
compensated financially, to the forwarding of music in its various 
branches? Is it too much to expect that, this having been accom- 
plished, there will be a further cooperation in the state or the 
nation ? Have we not gone long enough with thb desultory hit-or- 
miss individual-basis manner of allowing the great power of music 
to wander about in our lives, and is it not because, buffeted here 
and there, the musicians themselves have grown a bit faint-hearted 
as to their place in the scheme of things? When you read O'Shaugh- 
nessy's noble ode, when you play or sing, or, better still, conduct 
a chorus, in the rendering of the setting which Edward Elgar has 
made under the title of The Music-MaierSj does the text seem to 
you a mere fancy or do you actually believe it — 

We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams: 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 

A breath of our inspiration 

Is the life of each generation; 
A wondrous thing of our dreaming 

Unearthly, impossible seeming— 
The soldier, the king and the peasant 

Are working together in one, 
Till our dream shall become their present; 

And their work in the world be done. 
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THE VOICE-TEACHER'S OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE NATIONAL MUSICAL AWAKENING 

WaLIAM HOWLAND 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 

One of the most important questions of the day to those who are 
interested in the advancement, not only of American music, but of 
music in America, is, What can the vocal teacher contribute to our 
musical development? The aim of this paper is to propose an an- 
swer, not new, indeed, but overlooked in many localities, which has 
helpful possibilities to the teacher, to the people, and to the art itself. 
At least, it is hoped that the suggestion will stimulate thought and 
awaken our voice-teachers to the fact that their opportunity is at 
hand to do something outside the confines of their studio work, 
important and beneficial as that is. 

It was not many years ago that the vast majority of Americans 
were largely occupied in our material advancement. Art lay dor- 
mant, finding little encouragement, even for existence, let alone 
growth and improvement. It is not my purpose here to discuss the 
early history of music in America. We are now in the midst of an 
age of opportunity for service. Hence it is well to get away from the 
studio for a few days, to meet together to think over some of our 
problems, and, if possible, to get either a new vision or a different 
perspective of the work we are accomplishing. 

Instead of selecting some technical subject for discussion, which 
at best is little more than a detail in the large field of our usefulness 
as voice-teachers, let me bring a few suggestions to your minds along 
certain lines that I have found most helpful. If we compare analyti- 
cally our American musical life and experience with those of the 
most favored musical peoples, we are forcibly struck with the fact 
that we have no folk-music. The explanation for this is undoubtedly 
that we cannot have folk-songs until we have folk-singing. We do 
not hear the American farmer, laborer or mechanic singing as he 
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goes about his work, nor do we hear native American girls giving any 
expression along musical lines to their joys or sorrows as they attend 
to their duties, either in shop, factory or home. At school the children 
are taught singing, but with a few rare exceptions little interest is 
awakened for anything musical, unless we include the ''popular" 
song or dance music. Of course, in the home of culture, thanks to 
the phonograph and other mechanical devices, which give us pre- 
digested music, we find many households acquiring a sort of musical 
taste along the lines of least resistance, but among the masses we find 
a musical starvation, especially among thousands in the larger cities 
whose ancestors in Europe were brought up on the folk-music that 
seemed a part of their lives. With the exception of the negro-songs, 
which are mostly of African origin, and the American Indian melo- 
dies, we find nothing to compare with the folk-songs that are so 
important to national musical growth. 

This want of a spontaneous folk-music as a foundation for musi- 
cal growth has impressed our musical leaders with the necessity of 
stimulating the latent taste of the masses by contact with the best 
m music. To this end "People's Choruses" have been established in 
various large centers, providing an opportunity whereby the people 
can learn to sing and read good music. For years a great work has 
been accomplished in New York, Boston, and many other places, 
where "People's Singing-Classes" and "People's Choral Unions" 
have been formed, through the instrumentality of which thousands of 
wage-earners have learned, and are still learning, to sing music by 
note. Wherever this work has been wisely done, the results have 
been most successful. The object of the People's Choral Classes is 
to promote the love and culture of good music in a simple yet thor- 
ough way, and at the same time to attract the large number of people 
who have voices, but who are unable to study music privately on 
account of the expense. A merely nominal fee is charged for mem- 
bership, so small that at first failure was prophesied, but the move- 
ment proved a triumphant success. At the rehearsals, which are 
not unlike lessons, the people are taught certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of voice-culture — deep-breathing exercises, correct pronuncia- 
tion — sight-singing, rhythm, song-study and chorus-singing. No 
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voice-test or musical experience is necessary for membership, the 
desire to learn to sing being the only requirement. AH women over 
sixteen and men over eighteen years of age may become members. 
After a year's training an advanced chorus may be formed, and 
those members of the People's Choral Union who have good voices, 
and who have acquired the ability to read, may join. 

For this work the voice-teacher, if properly qualified, has many 
advantages over any other specialist along musical lines* In the first 
place, it is necessary that the director shall enjoy work, and be will- 
ing to give considerable time and thought to the many interesting, 
though perplexing, problems that are bound to arise. That he must 
be a thorough musician is self-evident, for aside from an understand- 
ing of how to sing and teach the voice, sight-singing, etc., it is essen- 
tial that he be capable of directing a chorus, not only in simple 
miscellaneous compositions, but in more difficult works as well, such 
as cantatas, oratorios, and the like. A knowledge of human nature is 
important, for success is largely dependent upon keeping up the inter- 
est of the work among the members. To this end the director's per- 
sonality is all-important. He should be "a good mixer," cordial, dig- 
nified enough to command respect, but always friendly. Occasion- 
ally, at the end of the rehearsal, he should arrange a social hour 
which will include refreshments, sometimes a short musical pro- 
gram and dancing. 

A brief outline of the first year's work in Detroit may illustrate 
what might be accomplished elsewhere. 

After a month's publicity campaign which included several hun- 
dred window-cards, posters, etc., and good notices in the newspapers, 
The People's Choral Union of Detroit was launched, with a mem- 
bership the first night of 117. Thirty weekly rehearsals were given 
during the season and we soon had an enrolment of over 6(X). For- 
tunately, they were not all present at each rehearsal, but the atten- 
dance was sufficient to pay our running expenses, which included 
hall-rental, printing, all music, songs, etc. All the people who were 
connected with its management, including the Director, Secretary 
and Treasurer, pianist, ticket-takers and assistants, gave their ser- 
vices without financial compensation, which was important for sev- 
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eral reasons. In starting a movement that will attract not only the 
singers themselves, but the public in general, the civic idea at once 
gives the work a standing as something greater than one for selfish 
purposes on the part of those interested in its initiation. 

This work, then, should be undertaken as an avocation rather 
than as your main professional interest; in other words, it should 
not be made a means of livelihood. Naturally, any success attracts 
the attention of the community and the satisfaction of doing a great 
work will appeal to those who can arrange to devote one evening a 
week in supplying an opportunity whereby many are benefited. 

During the course of the thirty rehearsals, several Song Recitals 
were provided for the members and their friends. Short talks on 
how to study songs, their interpretation, as well as a brief explana- 
tion of the development of songs from the folk-song to the modern 
song of to-day, using for illustration the songs of Germany, Italy, 
France and other countries. An interesting detail of the work was 
the singing (at the close of each rehearsal) of our national hymn 
"America" — the members all rose and sang the four verses from 
memory. The Secretary kept an accurate record of the attendance 
(each membership-card being numbered), and at the concert given 
in the spring, at the end of the year's work, only those whose atten- 
dance assured the Director of ability to sing the music were allowed 
to take part. By having artists of reputation assist the Choral 
Union at its concert, an attractive program was arranged and the 
public given an opportunity of hearing good music at prices that 
were within the reach of all. In the programs were the names of all 
the members singing, an explanation of the work of the Choral 
Union, etc., together with an application-blank for membership for 
the coming year. 

The second year, an advanced Choral Society was organized, 
including all those from the elementary classes who had good voices 
and were able to sing simple part-music at sight. All other singers 
in town who could meet those requirements were also invited to 
join and the Detroit Festival Choral Society was organized, which 
is now studying an oratorio to be given at a Musical Festival next 
spring. 
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The rewards for doing this special branch of voice-teaching are 
80 many that undoubtedly a large number of choral societies for 
the masses will in time be formed all over the United States. If 
you gain the thought that within you there are great possibilities of 
doing a larger and broader work for your fellow-men, where the 
compensation is in the doing, this opportunity is waiting to-day, 
for we are but in the dawn of a great musical awakening. 

''Look to the day I 
For it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the verities 
and realities of your existence — 
The glory of action, 
The bliss of growth. 
The splendor of beauty — 
For yesterday is but a dream, 
And to-morrow is only a vision; 
But to-day, well lived, makes 
. ^ Every yesterday a dream of happiness. 

And every to-morrow a vision of hope. 
Look well therefore to this day! 
Such is the salutation of the dawn.'' 
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MUSIC IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Elias Blum 
Whitman College, WalU Walla, Wash. 

The trend of dvilization has ever been westward. The details 
of this movement constitute the greater part of American History. 
Immediately after the colonies had become established on the Atlan* 
tic Coast, daring spirits pressed onward, ever westward, and in a 
short space of time flourishing communities had sprung up over the 
entire country, connected by a network of highways and other 
means of communication, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The com* 
mercial and intellectual intercourse resulting therefrom has welded 
this infinite number of communities not only into an economic 
and political unity, but into a unity of social and intellectual ideas. 

Colonization and subsequent immigration have brought here 
people of the older and established countries, and an effective blend- 
ing of these varied nationalities has in time brought forth a dis* 
tinctly American culture, the future possibilities of which can as 
yet scarcely be comprehended. American art can only be evolved 
in a Uke manner, and must be the natural outgrowth of the achieve* 
ments of all nationalities making the blend that constitutes the 
American people. It behooves us of the present generation, there- 
fore, to spread this universal culture, as manifested in the achieve- 
ments of the masters of all nations, so that it may permeate the 
entire country. On this well-tilled soil will then grow up, naturally 
and without artificial stimulation, a National Art, that may be 
seriously reckoned with. In presenting to you the subject of Music 
in the Pacific Northwest, it is my purpose to mention briefly some 
of the activities that are directed toward this end, and to point out 
such possibilities as seem reasonable in view of past experience. 
A short review of the underlying conditions will prove indispen- 
sable to a clear understanding of the nature of the work done and 
the relative value of results achieved. 
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The Pacific Northwest, formerly known as Old Oregon, com- 
prises the three states of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. The 
story of the events connected with the discovery, acquisition, and 
development of this territory abounds in romance and heroism, all 
together making it one of the most interesting chapters of American 
History. The apparently unlimited resources of its forests and 
mines, together with the remarkable fertility of its soil, adaptable 
to agriculture and horticulture, have brought a steady stream of 
immigration from the East and the Middle West, so that in an 
incredibly short time the character of frontier territory has wholly 
given way to that of well-regulated and progressive states. The 
rapidity of development is indicated by the fact that in the last 
decade the state of Washington increased over 120 per cent, in its 
population, leading all the states of the Union. The numerous fine' 
harbors, water-ways, and railways have made considerable com- 
merce possible, and the abundance of mountain streams and rivers 
affords unlimited power for manufacturing purposes. The wonder- 
ful climatic conditions, and the unsurpassed scenic beauty of a 
most varied character, make living conditions ideal. 

The public school system has been rapidly brought to an effi- 
ciency equal to that of any throughout the country. For higher 
education ample provisions are found in the state universities and 
colleges, and a goodly number of private colleges and institutions. 
Of the last-named a number are the outgrowth of missionary 
enterprises that have developed into strong educational institutions, 
whose influence has become a potent factor in determining the 
moral and intellectual character of the country. 

While there has been a remarkable development, the territory 
is really still in a period of formation, and along with advanced 
conditions of culture and comfort will often be found much that is 
reminiscent of pioneer days. On the whole, opportunity is still 
favorable to the establishment of a genuine culture, while the popu- 
lar mind is still open and not biased by long habits of thought and 
prejudice, such as are frequently barriers to progress in more estab- 
lished communities. For this reason it has been possible to innovate 
reforms rather easily, as compared with older states. 
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The minds of the people are still open, but not necessarily open 
to exploitation, at least not for any length of time. They are not a 
primitive people, but have all come from older and established 
communities, and have not lost the sense of culture that pre- 
vailed in their former homes. In the grapple with the elements 
that first had to be tamed for the successful establishment of home 
and prosperity, it often became necessary to postpone a furthering 
of that culture to a time when conditions were more favorable. 
Order and prosperity were not slow in materializing, and a 
development of the fine arts began to take form in all seriousness. 

Mindful of Shakespeare's contention that "music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast," music-teachers were among the earliest 
of the educational pioneers. Among these were a number of unus- 
ually fine musicians of high ideals and purposes, whose influence 
has been largely felt in and beyond their respective communities. 
The various collecges and other private schools have been largely 
instrumental in inducing able musicians early to establish them- 
selves here, and, for the most part, they have laid emphasis on 
Musical Education. While at these institutions it has not always 
been the cultural value of music, perhaps as much as the financial 
gain, that has proved the soothing charm to the authorities, never- 
theless the result has been highly beneficial, and really serious 
musicians have been given an opportunity to exert a greater influence 
than is ordinarily possible in private teaching. Musical instruction 
at these schools is usually confined to theory, the piano, the voice, 
the violin, and the organ. In some colleges attempts at bands and 
orchestras have been made, though as far as I know with no artistic 
result. On the other hand, choral music is being successfully ren- 
dered by efficient choruses composed of students and townspeople 
in a number of institutions. The housing and equipment of the 
music departments vary greatly with the institutions. Some are 
comfortably quartered and equipped, while others still leave much 
to be desired. 

I may be pardoned for saying here that Whitman College is 
undoubtedly the most fortunate in this respect, possessing a beauti- 
ful, modern, fireproof conservatory costing $60,000. The building 
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contains studios, practice-rooms, class-rooms, and a recital-hall, 
MacDowell Hall, with a new and complete equipment of high- 
grade instruments, including a large Roosevelt pipe-organ. The 
favorable attitude of the college authorities toward music as a 
cultural element is thus demonstrated, and it is responsible for a 
musical life in the college and community which is quite out of the 
ordinary. The honest endeavor to attain quality before quantity has 
in time raised the student-body to a high standard of efficiency and 
attracted much of the best talent of the territory. Thus it has 
been possible, with a comparatively small number of students, to 
perform creditably such operas as Martha and Fra Diavolo, in ad- 
dition to regular monthly recitals which are also of a nature to do 
credit to any music-school throughout the country. The Whitman 
Choral Society, composed of forty voices selected from the best 
available singers of the city and student-body, has rendered such 
works as the Brahms Requiem, Bach's Christmas Oratorio, and 
works of similar nature, not the common stock-in-trade of the 
average choral union. The influence of all this on the college 
glee-clubs is clearly evident in the fact that the trash, so inseparable 
with the common conception of college music, has wholly disap- 
peared from their programs. Whitman College was among the 
first in the country to grant credit in applied music toward any 
degree. This recognition of the cultural worthiness of music, com- 
ing from an institution whose scholarship is generally recognized, 
goes to show that even a college faculty can be reasoned with, and 
proves that music hath indeed charms. In this connection, let me 
say that the University of Washington is the first State University 
to offer a full four-year course in music leading to the Mus.B. 
degree, majoring in either voice, instrumental, theory, or public 
school music. 

Music in the public schools is fast becoming a recognized factor^ 
and most of the larger cities and towns have already able super- 
visors and instructors. In the smaller places there are also many 
good instructors, but in most cases they have still to contend with 
the universal belief that music is a source of amusement rather than 
an integral part of education. A persistent effort along this line> 
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however, will surely bring favorable results ultimately. Some of 
the music-schools comiected with colleges have recognized the vital 
importance of public school music as a foundation to a general 
appreciation of the art of music, and have inaugurated such depart- 
ments. It is essential that instructors of public school music shall be 
possessed of the musical, pedagogical, and cultural prerequisites that 
can command the respect of musicians and school teachers alike if 
they are to be of real service in the development of music. For this 
reason some of our institutions have raised the requirements in this 
department very high. I cite Whitman Conservatory as an exam- 
ple. The supervisor's diploma is granted to those who satisfactorily 
complete the course in Public School Methods, Psychology, and 
Pedagogy, the full course in Pianoforte and intermediate in Voice, 
or full course in Voice and intermediate in Pianoforte. They must 
complete also the full course in the Science of Music, including 
Orchestration, and, in addition to presenting a high-school diploma, 
they must have passed in a number of language and literature 
courses that are deemed essential to general culture. The require- 
ments for the supervisor's certificate include the same in pianoforte 
and voice, but less in theory and literature. The result has been 
beneficial to students who desire to attain a musical and literary 
education, as well as to combine these directly with a vocational 
purpose. Equipped in this manner, they are enabled easily to estab- 
lish a position of influence in the community. An effort is now being 
made to induce high schools to grant credit in applied music for 
work done under instructors outside of the schools. In Portland 
this has been granted already, though to my present knowledge the 
problem concerning what teachers' work was to be credited has not 
been satisfactorily solved. When this has been done, we may expect 
that a general adoption of this plan will follow. I am informed 
that Washington is the first state in the country to have included in 
its state course of study for high schools three courses in music, 
outlined for Sight-singing, Music-appreciation, and Introductory 
Harmony. 

I have dwelt a little longer on the efforts that are identified 
with educational institutions in general, because in their more organ- 
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ized state they present a more tangible view of the relative progress. 
I do not mean to put on a secondary level the great work that is 
being done by many private music-teachers and music-schools not 
directly associated with general educational enterprises. Among 
these are to be found a goodly number of musicians who may be 
ranked with the foremost in the country. The heroism displayed by 
some of these, holding steadfastly to the highest ideals in the face 
of adverse conditions, compares favorably with the spirit of sacrifice 
displayed by the pioneers. 

I cannot take time to dwell upon the transient class of teachers, 
who have left before their presence could become an influence, nor 
do I think that their impression upon prevailing conditions need 
always to be given serious consideration. To be able to take con- 
ditions as they are, and to make them what they ought to be, pre- 
supposes a higher brand of intelligence and ability than is necessarily 
required to fit into conditions that are ideal to start with. Musi- 
cians who possess the power to adapt themselves to such conditions 
will find a work here that is worthy of a life-effort. 

The Northwest Music Teachers' Association, organized in 
1908, has been a decided influence in furthering the interests of 
music-teachers. Its meetings have brought together the best of the 
profession in a common desire to promote the musical welfare of 
this part of the country. Among its present endeavors are the attain- 
ment of state acknowledgment of music-teachers for high school 
outside-credit work, and the standardization of membership. State 
registration of music-teachers has been strongly urged, but, owing 
to a lack of unanimity, the Association has done nothing officially. 
A bill to this effect is to come up before the Oregon Legislature 
at its next session. 

In addition to the successful choral work done at colleges, there 
are a number of choral organizations throughout the larger cities 
and towns, whose performances are of high merit. In the field of 
the orchestra, also, several efforts have been successfully launched. 
The Seattle Symphony Orchestra was for several years under the 
direction of Henry K. Hadley, and since his departure the organ- 
ization has kept up some activity under the name of "The Philhar- 
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monia." I am informed that a new leader is to be engaged when 
business conditions are such as to make possible the raising of a 
guarantee fund, and work will then be resumed as before. The 
Portland Symphony Orchestra is a regularly incorporated com- 
pany, on a business basis, and five of its members alternate as con- 
ductor. The Walla Walla Symphony Orchestra is under the direc- 
tion of Edgar Fischer, and its business a£Fairs are regulated by the 
local Symphony Club. These are to my knowledge the only perma- 
nent organizations of a serious nature in that field of activity. 

As a distinctive item must be mentioned the Seattle Grand 
Opera Company, organized a year ago, under the direction of 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte. Faust and Carmen were performed last 
year, and this year they are giving // Trovatore, I Pagliacci, 
Hansel und Gretel, and other works. 

In the field of composition considerable activity is manifested. 
Of general interest in this line will be the opera Narcissa, written 
by Mary Carr Moore, which has the distinction of being the first 
opera written in America by a woman, and is also notable because 
based on one of the most dramatic incidents in the history of the' 
Pacific Northwest, the leading characters in which were Marcus 
Whitman and his wife Narcissa, both of whom were murdered by 
Indians at their mission near Walla Walla in 1847. 

From these brief enumerations it will be obvious that while the 
achievements thus far are exceedingly gratifying, their importance 
chiefly consists in forming a solid foundation for greater develop- 
ment in the future. Just as the statesmanlike foresight of the grand 
pioneers, who sacrificed their lives in the acquisition of the terri- 
tory which they believed would prove an incalculable enrichment 
of the national resources, was vindicated, so, I believe, will they 
be rewarded, who, in their unshaken conviction that American 
music will receive one of its most vital contributions from this 
land of unlimited possibilities, have devoted their lives to the task 
of bringing about conditions favorable to such a development. Likcf 
Canaan of old, the Pacific Northwest is also a Promised Land to 
musicians, but the milk and honey of true success will flow only for 
those who are willing to make the conquest of their inheritance. 
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THE WILL TO PRACTICE 

President's Address 
Charles H. Farnsworth 

Teachers College, New York City 

A paragraph in one of the New York papers recently raised the 
query, "How is it that the great European conservatories send out 
so few pupils that one cares to hear play?" The question is specially 
pertinent when we consider that these great conservatories possess 
not only scholarships, but in many cases governmental support, so 
that any student who can prove exceptional talent may receive the 
best musical education possible, thus combining the two essentials 
for musical success — talent and training. 

A similar query might well be raised with reference to out 
home products. How is it, with so many talented students study- 
ing under able teachers, that we meet so few in society that one 
would care to listen to ? Such players are always offering the excuse 
of a lack of technique, and yet musical literature is full of gems of 
composition that are well within their technical grasp, demanding 
only a poetic imagination to be made extremely interesting. Yet 
such pieces are systematically avoided, while, as we have just said, 
the excuse of the lack of technique is given for not playing the diffi- 
cult ones. 

In this address I propose to meet the above queries with an 
explanation which grows out of the nature of practice. A remedy 
is also suggested, lying in the intention or the motive that controls 
practice. Hence my title, "The Will to Practice." 

We may well first observe the nature of practice, not merely 
in music but in other activities, in order to determine its true char- 
acter. I offer five examples. They are necessarily from my own 
experience, because we need to observe not only the act, but the 
motive. 
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I remember distinctly when I first learned to ride a bicycle. I 
knew beforehand exactly what I was to do. My feet were to move 
the pedals, while my hands, by means of the handle-bar, adjusted 
the front wheel, one way or the other, sufficiently to keep my bal- 
ance. But it was one thing to know and another thing to do. My 
attention would go either to one factor in the problem or to the 
other. In controlling the handle-bar I would forget to work the 
pedals, and in working the pedals the handle-bar went out of com- 
mission — ^the problem being to do two complex things at the same 
time. I had balanced myself many a time, and it was easy to pro- 
duce the rotary motion of the pedals, but at first it seemed impos- 
sible to adjust my attention to- the two things at once. I remember 
standing for a long time on the curb, thinking exactly what were 
the two things to do. But I could not go more than a few feet 
before one of the. things to be done so absorbed my attention that 
the other suffered — and I suffered. After picking myself up a num- 
ber of times, and returning to the attack, I foimd I was gathering 
valuable experience. While I knew that turning the front wheel 
by the handles in the direction in which I was beginning to fall 
would help keep me up, my first attempts at such turning were 
either too much or too little. In the series of attempts that followed, 
I was gradually accumulating a sense or judgment of how much 
to turn or not to turn. For instance, in the rotary movement of 
the pedals, the opposite motions of rise and fall, which at first often 
came to cross-purposes, began to adjust themselves to each other. 
I commenced to notice how much one foot must come up in order to 
let the other foot push the pedal down beyond the dead point of the 
circle. With every fall, bits of experience were thus being accumu- 
lated and stowed away in the memory. And in each new trial this 
remembered experience, in the form of judgments, kept coming into 
play. So that it was not long before I could cover a distance of 
two or three hundred feet. But though I had a 120-foot street to 
practice in, some inconsiderate imp seemed in possession of the 
wheel, for I would go into either one ditch or the other. Especially 
were a lamp-post and a tree on the opposite side of the street 
attractive objects for which to aim. I seemed to go out of my way 
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for trouble. But every attempt resulted in accumulating experi- 
ence in the form of judgments, and before long the road seemed 
plenty wide enough. 

Years of experience have passed since those days, and to ride 
without touching the handle-bars or to keep to a four-inch track 
with comfort has been possible. If I were to tell someone now how 
to ride a wheel, I do not think I could make him understand any 
more what to do than I could on the day that I made my first 
attempt. That is, the years of experience have not added to my 
formal knowledge. And yet, from being able not to ride at all, I 
have gained all the skill that anybody needs for the enjo5rment of 
riding a wheel. The product of this practice is self-evident, but the 
process by which it is accomplished is not so clear. 

There are apparently four stages which I went through in learn- 
ing to ride the wheel. The first was an analytic one — ^learning the 
separate control of the handle-bar and the rotary motion of my feet 
on the pedals. Practice soon made it possible for me to combine 
these two processes. I thus attained the second stage, which we 
may term the synthetic. As fast as I got control of these two proc- 
esses the further I succeeded in riding. This ability to ride 
developed a third stage, which was the purposeful use of the tech- 
nical skill gained. Finally, the fourth stage was one of confidence 
growing out of the skill gained, which enabled me to do what I 
could not have done earlier, even if I had had the skill. 

Some twenty years ago I became interested in a typewriter. It 
was an old-fashioned second-hand machine, presenting two kinds of 
type in its keyboard. The arrangement of letters bothered me at 
first. They did not come in the sequence to which I was accus- 
tomed in the dictionary. Consequently, I found it necessary to 
set aside sequences that were established and to memorize a new 
series. The operation of picking out the letters was so engrossing 
at first that I constantly found myself forgetting what I was going 
to write. Each word required a different group of letters. Some 
required a capital as well as lower-case. I remember feeling the 
same complexity as in the operation of the bicycle. There seemed 
so many things to do, to be thought of all at once, and, in spite of 
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holding down speed and giving the utmost concentration, uninvited 
guests kept appearing on the paper. 

Each trial, at first, forced me to analyze and separate the many 
motions required to produce a given word. Soon, however, I found 
that my ''ands" and ''thes,'' instead of being three different and 
rather painful acts, were uniting into a group of acts which the 
memory was holding as a imit. All that my attention needed to 
do with reference to these words was simply to think of them as 
wholes, and the motions necessary to produce them followed each 
other automatically. Thus my attention was being freed for observ- 
ing the next thing to do. 

Circumstances eventually provided me with a secretary, and 
stopped further practice. But I feel sure of your agreeing with me 
that the first two processes which were referred to in the riding 
illustration were present here: first, the analytic — learning the indi- 
vidual acts; second, the synthetic — the union of these acts into 
groups through the aid of the memory. 

Let us take a much more complex example. I well remember 
my first practice of the pipe-organ. I had played the piano for some 
time, and hence was already equipped with considerable practice- 
experience, both in reading and in the manipulation of the fingers. 
Though thirty years have passed, I well remember those studies 
in the Stainer Organ Book, where the left hand on a different 
manual was playing higher than the right hand, and where the 
notation for the pedals was calling for all sorts of impossible move- 
ments with my feet. Impossible, because the criss-cross work for 
my hands was so occupying my attention that my feet would either 
dangle helplessly in the air or produce harmonies that would gratify 
the most ultra-modern composer. And yet, by practicing each hand 
and the feet separately, and by combining the feet with one hand 
and then with the other, a series of group-memories was established 
that gradually grew until not only could the three distinct opera- 
tions be combined at once, but the attention could leave these motions 
to carry themselves out while a stop was being changed or the swell- 
pedal being altered. 
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You will all agree with me that here also the individual move- 
ments necessary for performing the exercises were first thought out 
and done separately in the analytic stage of the process. As prac- 
tice gradually imited these separate acts into larger and larger 
groups, the second or synthetic stage of the process was realized. 
When my skill reached the stage where I could pull the stops and 
use the swell-pedal, I was applying my technique for expressive 
purposes — the end really in view. Thus I was reaching my third 
stage. In the gradual successful carrying out of this third stage a 
confidence was being gained which not only kept all forms of embar- 
rassment and fear from interfering with the playing, but made 
further application possible that otherwise would have been impos* 
sible. 

These three examples are each connected with overcoming diffi- 
culties in relation to some external instrument. Let us take still 
another example where the thing done requires no instrument 
external to the body, for instance, singing a song. Here the control 
of the instrument (vocal cords) is involuntary. No demand on the 
attention is necessry for acts needed to produce the sound. All that 
is needed is the correct concept of the sound itself. We will disre- 
gard here the practice necessary for relating the correct tone-con- 
cepts with the notation, and observe that other feature in vocal 
practice, the one to which most vocal teachers pay their whole 
attention, namely, the production and manipulation for expressive 
purposes of the tone itself. 

Here, again, I well remember my first attempts. I had been told 
how tight my throat became when I was trying to sing, and that 
the vocal apparatus. must be kept free from constraint. I had also 
been told how the singing-tone should be resonant, that it should 
seem to be formed on the lips, that the nose and face should respond 
sympathetically to the reinforced vibrations. It might seem at first 
that here was a case different from the previous examples. Yet the 
practice-process necessary for accomplishment really follows the 
same track. The pupil is not asked to do everything at once. Breath- 
exercises give him a little notion of correct positions and of the 
motions to be performed; and then months, sometimes years, are 
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spent on single vowels and the articulating of consonants before 
they are combined into words. Or, rather, the detached practice of 
these separate items is kept up in connection with their use in words. 
Finally, when the pupil through practice has formed definite judg- 
ments as to what to do in singing a series of words, and has had 
these judgments so grouped in memory that, when the word is 
thought of, the necessary acts take place, he is then ready to pay 
attention to those acts necessary for manipulating the pure tones, 
so Droduced, for purposes of song-production. 

In this example we cannot reduce the complex things done to 
such simple units as in the case of the bicycle and the typewriter. 
In fact, it seems to me that it is this inability which produces the 
confusion in methods of vocal teaching. A simple, pure tone, well 
supported with the breath, free from restraint in the throat, and 
reinforced by the resonance-chambers of the face, means a union at 
the outset of many commonplace and involuntary acts. 

Reduce as much as we may, still many things have to be done 
at once in order to sing a single tone well. However, the method 
followed is practically the same. The pupil is given the tone to pro- 
duce; when he sings it so that the teacher feels from the sound 
that the proper physical conditions are present, the teacher says, 
''There, that is right," and the pupil forms immediately a connec- 
tion in memory between the complex voluntary and involuntary 
acts which he was performing and the tone approved by the teacher. 
He does not even hear the tone as the teacher does, but he has a 
feeling for the sound that he hears and what he is doing that pro- 
duces it. 

It will be seen that this "O.K." of the teacher and the proper 
association in the pupil's mind tends largely to be a matter of guess- 
work. For the three factors of breath, flexibility and resonance 
are all uniting in the effect which the teacher hears, and his approval 
might be due to some favorable combination in which any one of 
these features might be more or less favorable than the others, and 
yet the pupil's consciousness of what he is doing might not present 
the same distinctions. Thus, while the pupil is vividly trying to 
remember what he did in producing a good tone, he might be 
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forming associations quite difFerent from the real cause that pro- 
duced the good tone which drew the teacher's approval. Thus pupil 
and teacher work in the dark, neither understanding the language 
of the other, because the analytic process for singing cannot be 
carried out as completely as that for manipulating a machine. 
Still, the principle of procedure is identical — first, an analytic proc- 
ess (for instance, practice in breath-control, resonance, or vowel- 
tone) ; second, a synthetic ability to combine these as required for 
the production of sentences; third, the use of these sentences in 
good tone for artistic singing; and fourth, a gaining of confidence 
through successful performances. 

It will be well for a complete illustration of our subject to 
give one more example, where no complex technique was required, 
where the difHculty was not in the things done, but in the feelings 
that possess one, that is, when the practice is for the purpose of 
gaining confidence — the fourth stage of the process. 

As a boy of sixteen, I shipped before the mast in Boston harbor, 
and went round Cape Horn to Peru and back again. I boarded 
the three-masted bark the evening before she sailed. I well remem- 
ber the clear February moonlight when I walked out upon the 
lonely deck, looked up at the lofty mast above me, and realized 
that the next day, as boy in the port watch, I should probably 
have to go up and help loose sail. I imagined myself getting up as 
far as a little below the main-top fairly well. For this was noth- 
ing but an inclined rope-ladder. But when this ladder turned 
and went out to the edge of the main-top itself, and one com- 
menced to go out like a fly on the ceiling, the thing did not look 
so simple. I determined to get in a little practice. I climbed up 
as far as where the angle of the ratlines changed. That was higher 
than it seemed from below. Could I ever crawl out with my back 
down and reach over the edge and draw myself up on to the 
main-top ? I stood gazing out at what must be done with, I must 
confess, considerable sinking of heart. But after a few moments a 
new wave of courage came over me, and I determined to make the 
attempt. How I gripped those ropes, and how gradually I pulled 
myself up over the edge and stood on the solid main-top! This, 
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after all, was not much over thirty-five or forty feet above deck, 
and die royal yard above me, the one diat the boy is supposed to 
loose and furl, swung ninety feet above deck. That was not all, 
the ratlines that had presented such a ladder-like appearance up to 
the main-top continued only a little further. The rest of the jour- 
ney would have to be accomplished by bracing mjrself between the 
two stays and sliding up, first one arm and leg, and then the other 
arm and leg. 

I have not a very vivid recollection of what happened the first 
two or three days. The new things to which I had to adjust 
myself were so absorbing and fatiguing, that memory of them seems 
to have disappeared. I remember an ascent the second or third 
night out to the upper top-sail yard. So busy was I, holding on, 
that I could not even adjust my oil-skin jacket, which, not having 
been firmly buttoned about me, turned inside out over my head 
and allowed the driving sleet of the winter storm to cool o£F my 
back, while my head was rather hot. I succeeded in working, crab- 
fashion, back from the yard and down the stays. I had not accom- 
plished much from the point of view of the sailor-boy, but I had 
gained a rich experience. The feel of the thing, the possibility 
of the thing, was now a memory. Each trip aloft came easier and 
easier, until the rolling up of a royal, with the ship wallowing in 
the foam nearly a hundred feet under me, seemed just excitement 
enough to be fun. 

Here, then, was an accomplishment the result of practice. But 
what was done was not the question, for the actual climbing was 
not difficult^ It was the feeling-attitude towards the positions I was 
in, complicated by the motion of the vessel. And yet, what seemed 
almost impossible to do at first grew to be a pleasure through the 
confidence that came by practice. Here, also, was a beginning, a 
gradual getting above the deck in a quiet harbor, and, through this 
experience, the formation of a memory of how it felt to be up 
high; repetition of these acts confirmed the memory of the way it 
felt, and the fear that at first almost prevented action changed 
gradually to a confidence that made one forget whether he was 
working aloft or on deck. 
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How important a factor the gaining-of-confidencc stage in the 
practice-process is may need a little further illustration. No amount 
of argument would help a person who could walk on a path a 
foot wide to repeat the act if that same path were elevated to fifty 
feet. Yet to the structural iron-worker it makes no difFerence 
whether he is walking on a four-inc^h strip on the surface of the 
ground or a hundred feet above it. His technique, which makes 
him different from the average person, is not that he has learned 
some peculiar kind of walking giving him certainty, but, by gradual 
practice, that he has formed memories of walking on narrow edges 
at elevations from the ground. These memories form a background 
of confidence, a feeling of feasibility that prevents fear from grip- 
ping him. This is exactly what took place in my own mind. The 
lower levels preceded and formed a foundation for the heights, until 
the fear-feeling itself entirely disappeared and I was left free to 
carry on activity as if I were on deck. 

I have dwelt thus fully on this last example because the feeling 
of fear and its allied states of embarrassment and self-consciousness 
enter so largely into the final product of practice. 

How common it is for a musical pupil to play or sing well in the 
studio and yet utterly disappoint the teacher when the playing 
takes place before an exacting audience. All the coordination neces- 
sary to produce the music may have been thoroughly accomplished ; 
yet under new conditions an interference takes place, producing 
results that seem to be caused by lack of practice. But this lack of 
practice is not what it seems at first sight. It belongs to the class 
of our fifth example, the overcoming of fear, and needs to be studied 
with the same systematic procedure as other forms of complex 
control. We cannot say, "Go to, I will not be afraid," but we 
drive out fear by developing confidence, at first in the simpler 
demands of public performance, and then, by gradually accumulat- 
ing experience, we develop a self-control that becomes a part of 
the total technical asset of practice. 

Our illustrations thus far show that the practice-process may 
be divided into four stages, each growing out of the preceding. It 
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will be well to observe the diaracter of these stages more closely 
so as to mark the place of conscious thought in relation to them. 

In all five examples we find that the first stage starts with 
the thought focussed on the detail of what is to be done, but that 
the effect of practice is to accumulate a set of memories, not merely 
of the motions, but of the feelings connected with them as well. 
In fact, all that is done and felt during practice in this first stage 
tends to form a group of conditions that produces a basis for the 
second stage. The advantage of this memory-group, related to 
feeling, is that, as soon as the feeling for what is desired appears, 
all the actions necessary to produce that feeling take place without 
demanding conscious attention. 

In the bicycle example, for instance, while conscious thought 
was extremely active in the details of the process, the accumulating 
experiences of practice not only developed a group of related actions 
in die memory, but also a group of feelings in relation to these 
actions. The delicate judgments as to the motion necessary for 
keeping the balance seemed to be registered directly with the feeling 
for balance. And so the conscious effort to move my feet far enough 
down and up to make the pedals go well was soon associated with 
feelings for these motions. In fact, the memory of the motion was 
more of a feeling of what I did than an actual recollection of the 
physical process itself. The process of practice, starting with a 
vivid discrimination of the separate things to be combined, grad- 
ually shifted this intellectual control to a feeling-control which 
seems to be a synthesis of the practice-experiences. The same 
seemed to be true of the examples of t3T)ewriting, playing the 
organ, and singing. Practice changes the intellectual control of the 
first two stages to a feeling-control. That this is true to experience 
I think you will all bear witness. For, if we take any complex 
group of actions that have become habitual, in which we say that 
we have a feeling for how it goes, and attempt to return to the 
first stages, when we were getting this control by trying to conduct 
by conscious effort of the mind the various factors that comprise 
the group, we invariably find that we do not do the thing nearly 
as well, or perhaps not at all successfully. 
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Take, for example, the case of spelling a word. When asked 
how the letters succeed each other, you find that you are unable 
to state it with certainty because your usual mode of spelling 
is with your pen in hand. The memory of the word was not the 
succession of letters merely, but a group of motions necessary to 
produce them and a visual appearance of the writing on the paper. 
These memories were all grouped into a feeling of how the thing 
"went." When we are asked to pick out one set of factors, such 
as the sequence of letters, in many cases we find ourselves unable 
to produce them, at least with certainty. But take a pen and write 
the word, and a feeling of certainty immediately appears. Our 
knowledge of the spelling of the word is a memory not merely 
of the sequence of letters, but of a group of memories that, in their 
combined action, seem to be controlled by a feeling of how the word 
should be written. 

Similar examples can be taken from public performances. How 
often a mistake is the result of the attention suddenly making us 
aware of what we are doing. The consciousness, leaving its supreme 
control as directing the activity, usurps the place of the feeling- 
cpntrol in some minor movement. The sudden appearance of con- 
sciousness in the unaccustomed field not only draws the attention 
away from its legitimate place, but creates a panic by making us 
conscious of what we should have ignored, producing lapses of 
memory and stumbling. 

It is probably due to this fact, also, that so many brilliant 
executants do not make successful teachers, especially of beginners, 
where the act that is to be performed must be broken up con- 
sciously into the units of which it is constituted. The impatient 
maestro simply pulls his hair and, if he dares, calls the unfortunate 
pupil all the uncomplimentary names in his vocabulary for not 
doing what seems to him the most obvious commonsense thing to 
do, something that you do not even have to think about. His judg- 
ment is true to his own experience, for he has not thought of the 
details of what he does for so many years that he has utterly 
forgotten his own first efforts. In fact, his technical aptitude, 
which makes him prominent as an executant, made it possible for 
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him to take those early stages so easily that they have left almost 
no impression on his mind. Thus he has no memory-experience 
that can serve as a basis to help his pupil. All that he can do is to 
call his pupil a blockhead. The effect on the pupil is to embarrass 
him still further by introducing the factors of fear, resentment 
or anger into a problem that is already too complex. To a pupil 
who needs pressure for adequate concentration such an ordeal may 
be beneficial. It will if it sets the will to practice at work more 
efficiently. But if it makes the pupil conscious of acts which he has 
already learned to do correctly by feeling, it breaks up units that 
should be left intact, and requires the doing over of what has 
already been done. 

The complexity of the problem arises from the fact that proba- 
bly only some one feature in the complex action is the wrong one 
and the cause of the trouble. This is where the skill of the great 
teacher comes in, correcting what is wrong in the structure with- 
out disturbing too much its associated factors. 

It will be seen from the above illustration that while the first 
two stages of the practice-process require conscious attention at 
first, the whole aim of practice is to relieve the mind from such 
attention by forming memories of group-actions which may be 
called up at will and which, so called up, tend to take place by 
themselves. In other words, we try through practice to form the 
actions of the first and second stages involuntarily, thus relieving 
the attention for the third stage, in which this technical skill is 
used for expressive purposes, as in music, in pleasurable riding on 
the bicycle, in the easy expression of one's thoughts on the tjrpe- 
writer. Complicated actions, which require practice, demand that 
many things shall be done at the same time for some purpose out- 
side of themselves. Obviously, the attention cannot attend to these 
acts and also to the purpose for which we do them. There must 
be a division of labor and yet everything must be under one control. 

This is well illustrated in preparing an army for battle. If we 
should go now to England and see Kitchener getting troops ready 
for the front, we should find that the first stage starts with the 
analytic process, the sergeant and the individual man. Then squads 
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of four take the place of individuals. With experience the unit 
increases in size, until a whole division of thousands at a single 
command turn out at the dead of night for a sham battle, a pro- 
cedure which, without the previous practice, would have ended in. 
helpless confusion. But, with all the technique, the group is not 
ready yet. Not until the division has been under fire, and has also 
had the practice of overcoming the horror of shell and shot, would 
the general be fully prepared to lead his forces to victory. But the 
best of drilled and seasoned troops will not lead to victory if the 
general blunders. The aim of the drill is simply to relieve the 
officers so that they can direct the strategic move of the division. 
The drill of the soldier and the practice of the executant are simply 
forms of organization that make possible the doing of complex and 
heterogeneous things at once. 

Applying the illustration, we find, first, the vivid consciousness 
of the separate items of what is to be done, whether foot-movement, 
finger-movement or breath-control — the stage of the raw recruit 
and the sergeant. Practice of this stage gives us the basis for the 
second stage, for it gives experience, and memory holds this experi- 
ence so that we gather individual, separate acts into combined 
groups — the manoeuvers by squads of four and more. 

This is the commencement of the synthetic process, which 
continues until the units grow to where the commissioned officer 
of direct attention can take control, which is the third stage. Thus, 
whether preparing an army for action or learning to play a Bee- 
thoven sonata, there must be, first, drill for carrying out complicated 
actions, and, second, power to control these for expressive purposes. 
Practice that busies itself entirely with the first of these stages is 
bound to come to grief, for it will give us soldiers who are pre- 
pared to fight well, but have no intelligent officers to conduct the 
campaign or, in music, pupils who have all the finger-control and 
technique necessary to play, but have nothing to express. 

Let us now turn to some further examples that show the rela- 
tion of attention to practice in the following ways: first, where 
the attention has not properly supervised the first and second stages 
of practice, so that perfect involuntary control is not established. 
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and second — ^perhaps more important — where the attention has 
been so occupied with forming involuntary habits that it has fallen 
into the habit of not attending to its true function, that of direct- 
ing technique for expressive purposes — that is, where the officer of 
the army has been so busy with drilling the men that they have 
failed to supply themselves with adequate plans for meeting the 
enemy. 

My office is on the top floor of a tower, with practice-rooms 
below and around it. While thinking on this very paper I hear a 
student practicing a passage in the key of D major. The passage 
makes a transition, by an A-sharp, to the relative minor in the 
soprano, presented in a rather elaborate figure. The A-sharp com- 
mences the measure and is also the last note of the measure. 
According to custom, the sharp-sign is not repeated for this last 
note. The note that follows is the tonic of the minor with the 
appropriate harmonies. The industrious student is attempting to 
memorize the passage. She has considerable to do, for the left hand 
is complex and demands a good deal of attention. Her whole effort 
is to perform from memory the passage containing this measure. 
In the complex operations of at first learning the passage she had 
failed to notice the necessity for the second A-sharp. One would 
have thought that the uncompromising strife set up between the 
A-natural and die B would have brought the most absent-minded 
student to her senses. But the passage had evidently been so played 
a sufficient number of times, not only to have formed habits that 
demanded the wrong note, but to have dulled the ear as well. 
Let us grant that the student is not particularly musical, yet we 
cannot put the whole blame on the ear. I have not the slightest 
doubt that, if the passage had been played incorrectly to her at the 
very first, she would have intuitively said it must be wrong. But 
it is one thing to have your attention focussed on what you are 
hearing and another thing to have your attention divided between 
the notation and the control demanded for die fingers. The ear, 
instead of getting the maximum of attention, might have been hav- 
ing but a small fraction of the total available attention. I say 
available attention, for it is quite possible that, when this piece 
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was first being played, other factors were dividing attention besides 
those demanded by the playing. It was near Christmas-time, 
probably the last day of practice. Going home, getting presents, 
packing, etc., still further reduced the amount of attention at the 
command of the ear. New York kills on its streets an average of 
one person a day throughout the year. It would be safe to say that 
these deaths are almost entirely due to the fool things that happen 
under divided attention. Hence the accident to poor A-sharp! 

But let us see what the consequences are. After hearing the 
tragedy a number of times, even the utmost absorption in my 
work could not prevent the jolt that occurred every time the 
passage recurred. I went to the room and showed the young lady 
the harmony that underlay the two passages in their sequence. 
Unfortunately for observation, this intrusion brought about self- 
consciousness and I noticed that the passage was dropped, soon 
after my departure, before it was conquered. I venture to say, 
however, that the result of the practice will leave what we might 
call a psycho-physical sore spot. In the passage the fourth finger 
that should have taken the A-sharp had already been practicing 
A-natural so many times that the movement to A-natural was 
becoming automatic. The thought of the appearance of the notes 
had also formed a wrong habit. The last A without the sharp in 
front of it had been thought of as A-natural. A memory-image of 
how this looked on the staff had already been established in the 
mind. Finally, the ear had heard the inharmonious passage enough 
times, without protest from consciousness, to commence to accept 
it as the proper tone. Drawing attention to the mistake required 
the breaking up of three sets of associations and the forming of new 
ones, not contrasted, but so closely allied to what preceded and 
followed that the tendency would be that, whenever the attention 
was not vividly controlling the situation, any one of the three 
factors, or all of them combined, might produce the mistake again, 
or, if not that, certainly hesitation. In fact, we might have the 
passage entirely corrected and played smoothly for weeks, and yet, 
at a recital or when playing under conditions producing nervous- 
ness, the old sore would break open, and the unwelcome tone would 
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mortify die performer, so that, pertiaps, by the introduction of these 
new feeling-elements, the whole performance would be upset 

It is evident that wrong practice is as damaging as right prac- 
tice is helpfuL The wrong playing is registered in the memory 
and in association wich what precedes and follows, so that a group 
of acts is formed with the wrong act well imbedded in it, the 
eradication of which requires a surgical operation that damages the 
right parts and forms a weakened spot in consequence. 

If the theory of memory that I am following is true — if it is 
not purely a spiritual power entirely under the control of the will 
— then practice that includes mistakes is as dangerous as food with 
germs. If aesthetic colic does not follow, there is sure to be an 
uncomfortable feeling. It would be well for the student to adapt 
Josh Billings' saying, '^Better not to do so much than to do so 
much that is not so.'' Unfortunately, the old saying about the 
student's mind being "an unwritten slate upon which are regis- 
tered the things he learns," is not quite true, for the slate always 
suggests the possibility of washing it clean, an impossibility to the 
mind. Rather the moving-picture film seems the best simile. 
All that comes into the focus of attention is registered, and, unfor- 
tunately, we cannot cut out long sections of undesirable conduct 
and insert fresh films. When the proper associations arise, the old 
films will slide before the focus of consciousness, and present the 
undesired elements that we had thought were forgotten long ago. 
Evidently, the central truth of good practice is correct practice 
always. For wrong practice cannot be folded up like a worn-out 
garment and thrown aside. It becomes, from the very nature of 
practice, a part of us, and is as positive in its influence as good 
practice. 

So much for forms of bad practice that grow out of divided 
attention. We will now turn to those that arise from mistaken 
judgment. I remember the effect of an example in my own case, 
though I do not remember the particular composition in which it 
happened. It was in a piece that was somewhat too difficult for 
me. Hence I was practicing it much slower at first than the cor- 
rect speed. I remember coming to a peculiar grouping of the 
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fingers for which, it seemed to me, a very awkward arrangement 
of fingering had been suggested by the editor. I remember trying 
over the given fingering and comparing it with one of my own, 
coming positively to the conclusion that for my hand, at least, my 
own fingering was much more feasible than that of the editor. At 
the slow rate I was going I could produce the passage accurately 
and smoothly. I then sought to work up to the required speed, 
but, instead of finding the passage go smoother and smoother with 
continued practice, the increased speed tended to make me stumble 
at this very point. Finally, I came to realize that, if I was. to 
get the rate of speed the piece required, and be sure of it, I should 
have to adopt a fingering similar to that suggested by the editor. 
To do this, I had to start the whole thing over again, the practice 
already done adding decidedly to the difficulty of realizing the aim 
in view. I would not imply by this that one should not question 
the work of an editor, but the judgments as to what to do in 
building up a given technique for a composition should be thought 
out much more carefully than is conunon. Not only must the 
factor of the change of speed be considered, but the style of inter- 
pretation must enter into the problem. 

Here we have two examples showing, either from divided 
attention or from bad judgment, the formation of habits that pre- 
vent good involuntary control. Things are done which require 
the aid of t^e attention to correct. They are examples of failure 
in the first of the two forms of practice mentioned above, covered 
by the first two stages of die practice-process, that is, all the 
work that is done in training the army by non-commissioned 
officers. 

But perhaps the most serious failure is where the attention is so 
occupied with the technique that die use of the technique for expres- 
sive purposes is neglected — the second important aim in good prac- 
tice. The result is that the student works simply to play the notes 
correctly, and, by dint of continued practice, he accomplishes this 
at the required speed. Sometimes during this process concepts of 
what should be done flash on the pupil and modify the character 
of his work in a favorable way. But, quite as often, especially 
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with students who are none too musical, the methodical, S3rstematic 
practice that is carried on to develop the ability to play the com- 
position, forms habits of hearing it that have dulled the mind for 
a true interpretation. Or it may be — and this I assert more on the 
strength of my own personal experience — that the pupil forms two 
standards: first, the standard of the actual sound, which aims at 
correctness, proper tempo, smoothness; the other, an ideal one 
which constantly interprets what is heard as it should sound. A 
habit is thus formed of playing one thing and mentally hearing 
something else, until the student does not realize that he is not 
really doing what he inwardly conceives. 

I ikave often found, when chiding students for not making 
changes in dynamics, or in connecting or separating phrases, tbat 
they look surprised and seem to think that they were doing just 
what I was asking them to do. Part of this may be due to very 
fully edited editions. The pupil, noticing phrase-marks, staccato- 
marks and even marks for change of tempo, but not being able 
to attend to all diese adequately and also play the notes, puts his 
attention on playing the notes and mentally imagines what he sees. 
Thus a habit is set up that eventually makes him unable to hear the 
composition as he is really playing it, and the request for modifica- 
tion of the tonal movement seems to him like exaggeration. 

The characteristic, however, of this second kind of bad prac- 
tice, is that the attention is entirely occupied with the mere 
machinery of the execution itself, so that when the requisite facility 
has been acquired, mechanical habits of interpretation have also 
been acquired. The mind seems to lose the true aim of the whole 
process, so that a Bach piece is played as a study for the exhibition 
of the smoothness and fluency with which it can be performed. 
Even the more obvious elements of dynamics and phrasing are 
marshalled through a dress-parade performaance, While the real 
soul of the thing is not only utterly forgotten, but habits of thought 
are formed in which its absence is not missed. Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Ohopin himself, undergo this treatment at the hands of 
students, who, from the point of view of technical efiiciency, seemed 
to have all that could be asked for effective interpretation. 
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Is not this the answer to our opening query? The European 
conservatories, with their pick of talented pupils and their most 
elaborately worked-out courses of study, focus attention so entirely 
on getting technique that the purpose for which the technique exists 
is lost. The army has been perfectly drilled, the most complex 
manoeuvers carried out without the slightest confusion, but the 
commanding officers have b^en so busy in getting these results that 
they have neglected that for which they themselves are responsible, 
namely, first, the science and strategy of war itself, and, second, 
information as to the nature and probable action of the enemy. 
In the terms of the artist the performer must command the use of 
the technique for expressive purposes and also the ability to size 
up the mood and character of an audience, the place, and all the 
conditions under which the playing is done, so that his technique 
shall bear fruit in successful performance. Is it not possible that 
the European conservatories, in the very exhaustiveness with which 
they insist upon technical efficiency, with an almost military-like 
disregard of the characteristics of the embryo artist, produce a con- 
dition that only the most robust poetic constitutions can stand? 
Hence there are so few interesting players even where the talent and 
apparent training are so generous. 

If, now, we turn to the teaching done in this country, it must 
be admitted that there is a greater regard for the individuality of 
the pupil. Unfortunately, in many cases this tends toward weak- 
ening the technical basis required for expressive work, though the 
more conscientious teachers, even in this country, tend to follow 
European example. Obviously, the most poetic conception is lost 
if the technique is not equal to it, and yet, with the growth of the 
technique, should there not be a growth in poetic conception? 
Should not this side of the artist's nature need as careful attention 
and training as a West Point offers to the officers of our army? 
That this side of practice is disregarded in many cases is seen from 
the attitude that we take toward the act of practicing. For instance, 
if one asks the heads of an academic institution for credit in a 
course, say, on the Beethoven sonatas or the Schubert songs, they 
will assent approvingly to what you may say as to the literary 
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work involved in the study of the biography and historic setting 
of the two groups of compositions, but diey will draw a very 
sharp line beyond, and say, "You can hardly expect us to give credit 
for mere practicing/* 

Poor "mere practicing" I I wonder what it has done to get such 
a reputation. Yet I do not wonder, for I am obliged to admit that 
I have committed hundreds of hours of mere practicing, exercising 
an activity so low in the scale of conscious intelligence that 
no self-respecting institution would be justified in granting it 
credit. 

I remember, over thirty-five years ago, when commencing my 
piano-study, that I heard an eminent Boston teacher and concert- 
artist say that he had read most of the Waverley novels while prac- 
ticing finger-exercises and tedhnical work. If I remember rightly, 
the finger-exercises were of the Plaidy type. Just doing the thing 
was evidently all that was necessary for this form of practice. 
Why not set the rest of the attention riding off with Richard the 
Lion-Heart or coquetting with Rachel? Certainly better company 
than the vacant wool-gathering that seems to go on during much 
practice-time. Yet, if the consequences of practicing go into our 
make-up, and affect not only what we can do, but our judgment 
and perception as well, is there any activity of the study-type that 
should be more seriously attended to than practicing? Is it not 
amazing that teachers neglect this side of their work, or only treat 
it casually? 

How well I remember my early days! I was to practice three, 
four or five pages further, and, after all the wrong things that 
incorrect or immature method of work could produce, I appeared 
before my teacher to have him pencil-mark the wrong notes or 
durations, change a fingering here and there — son[ietimes from what 
the editor himself had marked — and send me back for still more 
practice, this time not only to learn the piece, but to unlearn and 
learn over again many things that the first practice had accom- 
plished — about as good an example of locking the barn after the 
horse was stolen as one could wish. Why this immense emphasis 
upon so-called teaching of studies and composition and the utter 
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disregard of the way the work should be done? What can a teacher 
do more for a pupil than teach him how to practice? If this is 
wisely done, will not the rest of his work practically take care of 
itself? 

Two modes of procedure are open to the teacher. He can do 
what the animal-trainer does, teach the pupil largely through 
imitation without awakening his intelligence, and through such 
action the technique necessary to accomplish the desired end will 
be acquired; or he may waken in the pupil a sense of the signifi- 
cance of what practice is to accomplish, so interesting and fascinat- 
ing to him that he gladly undergoes the necessary work for its 
realization. In the first procedure, where the impulse for practice 
is some form of external imitation, the emphasis is almost entirely 
on the first twp stages of the practice-process, namely, repetitions 
for forming habits of what is to be done. On the other hand, when 
practice is undertaken because the pupil sees die significance of the 
practice in relation to what he wishes to do, the emphasis changes 
to the third stage, where the intention in all that is done becomes 
the important factor. 

We shall find these two modes of practice well illustrated if 
we glance at the history of technical training. There are apparently 
three main stages. The earliest was the apprentice-stage, where the 
pupil worked with the master, the practice being acquired in con- 
nection with the actual work that the master was required to turn 
out. While this was especially illustrated in the graphic arts, even 
in music pupils filled minor offices in services and performances 
while learning their profession. This belongs to the second mode 
of procedure, the pupil being obliged to use his technique. 

With the breaking up of the apprentice-system came in the 
development of schools, the aim being to give the pupil the tech- 
nique which is to be put to practical use when he enters his pro- 
fession. Naturally under such conditions, technique commenced 
to be separated from the purpose for which it was intended. It 
grew to be an end in itself, and teachers, instead of being those 
who were actually engaged in the production of their art, became 
those who prepared others to produce. Most of our present music- 
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teaching, It seems to me, is an illustration of this form of artistic 
education, belonging to the first mode of procedure. 

Hie third stage is appearing with the development of modern 
psychology and child-study. The teadier of art is finding out die 
necessity for stimulating the will in such a way that there shall 
be adequate motive. Emphasis is thus being placed on the proper 
attitude of thought and concentration, demanding that the pupil be 
intelligent with reference to what he is about, possessing a con- 
sciousness of the relation of the details of what he is practicing to 
the larger concepts of what he wishes to do. The will to prac- 
tice becomes the important factor of the problem. This demands 
the highest exercise of the teacher's art. A teaching-technique is 
demanded, undreamt of by those who approach technique from a 
formal side. 

It will be seen from this sketch of the development of technical 
education that the first stage of apprenticeship is more closely 
related to the third stage than is the second. In the apprenticeship- 
system, the practical requirements kept a dose connection between 
the development of the pupil's skill and the purpose for which it was 
to be used. In the third stage the same relationship again appears, 
but is now purposely planned as a part of the educational process. 
It is no wonder that the method for carrying out this new artistic 
education shows a lack of logical development as compared with 
the older and formal treatment of the second stage. And it would 
be quite the expected thing to have teachers who are in sympathy 
with the advanced stages of education misapply the principles of 
initiative and interest, or the awakening of the pupil so that he 
will exercise his will, not by imitation, but through intelligent 
desire. 

There is already a strong feeling among advanced educators 
against all forms of drill. They feel confident that if the pupil 
can only be led to think right he will do right. While granting the 
urgent necessity of paying attention to rigjit^ thinking and its 
application to all stages of practice, it seems to me that there is a 
place for formal drill in forming those coordinations that are to 
be put into active use through a feeling for their necessity, rather 
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than through direct conscious control, that is, the syndietic group- 
ing of the analyzed units, and learning to do them through feel- 
ing, or automatically. 

Take, for example, the proper mode of putting the diumb under 
the fingers in running scales and arpeggios, and the proper fingering 
of chord-inversions. These should require no conscious attention. 
I doubt, however, whether simply clear thinking and accurate 
doing, where scales, arpeggios and chords occur in compositions, 
can be sufficient to form these motor habits so as to free the atten- 
tion from their care. The isolation of scales, arpeggios and chords, 
as such, and playing them over many times continuously, is an 
essential stage in the acquirement of technique. 

The difference between the older and the newer methods of 
procedure is not so much in what is done as in how it is done. 
Scales will be practiced, but, instead of performing them with 
mechanical regularity, they will be produced with so much careful 
attention that they not only will always be performed accurately, 
but the slightest wish for shading or phrasing will be realized with 
a minimum of attention. In other words, while it is the aim in 
these aspects of the technique to free the attention from direct 
control, the process by which this end is readied is through most 
careful and exacting attention to details in the repetitions that are 
performed. Exact repetition, or formal drill, thus has its place, but 
with this difference, that, while in the older forms of practice mere 
repetition was all that was required, in the new education the most 
intense thought is demanded at first, and, as the automatic control 
becomes established, these very elements of scale, arpeggio, or 
chord are practiced with reference to dynamics, phrasing and rela- 
tion to larger groups. Thus the demand on the attention for 
oerforming the simple stages of the practice will not be lessened 
as automatic control is gained, but the attention will pass on into 
a more complex control of the same processes. 

The same thing is true in voice-production. To depend simply 
on accurate thinking for the proper tone-production of each vowel- 
color that a song may demand would hardly give the necessary 
habit of tone-production. This should be so automatically at the 
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singer's command that his whole attention can be directed to its 
effective use in interpreting the song. 

Good practice should not stop with the attention which takes 
heed only of correct repetitions, making it possible to read Waver- 
ley novels during the process, but the attention should be constantly 
occupied with the exercise of each particular scrap of technique that 
is gained with reference to its effective use. This was constantly 
noticeable in the illustration of the bicycle-riding. There was no 
danger there of the attention being simply absorbed in the handle- 
bars or the pedals, for then a thorough rubbing in the gravel was 
the punishment. Hence the end for which the technique of die 
pedals and the handle-bars was being mastered, was being con- 
stantly kept in view, with a penalty attached. If some clever 
genius could invent a piano that would knock over every pupil 
who was satisfied with simply mechanically working his fingers, 
what an intensity of effort there would be developed to make the 
playing expressive. The will in practice, instead of being divided, 
partly attending to the repetitions and partly wool-gathering, would 
be focussed on the results for which the practicing was being done. 
We should thus have the will to practice. But the piano does not 
throw us as a wheel does. We can sit comfortably at the key-board 
and go through a flabby, spineless exercise, forming as many bad 
habits as good, and, worst of all, forming the most dangerous, 
and (using the word in its most profound significance) immoral 
habit of pretending to do something that we are not really doing. 
It seems to me that much of the practice that is done cannot be 
from any serious desire on the part of those who do it to express 
the beautiful, but simply because they wish to be doing something 
— a sort of soporific way of passing the time. There is an appear- 
ance of a great deal being done, but the soul of it all is absent. 

Our problem, then, besides its serious artistic consequences, has 
a moral aspect. It can be solved only when the deepest intention 
of the pupil is aroused with reference to what he wishes to do, 
so that he realizes that every time he presses the keys down, or 
utters a tone in melody, he is not only recording what he does, 
but also forming habits that affect the purpose for which the arts 
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exist. It is because this purpose is neglected that so much of prac- 
tice, both abroad and in this country, fails to bear fruit While 
making allowance for the actual lack of poetic feeling, we must 
admit that there is more poetic ability smothered and lost by bad 
practice than is saved. Hence the importance of emphasizing the 
intention for which the technique is attained — ^the Will to Practice. 
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REPORT OF PIANO CONFERENCE 

Chairman, Hamilton C. Macdougall, 
Welletley College, Wellesley* Mass. 

In a general way, the thought of the Conference was directed 
toward the great progress that has been made in the methods and 
ideals of piano-teaching during the life of the M.T.N.A. There 
were two formal papers, by Messrs. Hus^ and Schneider, and also 
helpful informal discussion of the topics by Messrs. T. Carl Whit- 
mcr and W. J. Baltzell. 

The New Era in Piano-Study 

Henry Holden Huss 

New York City 

In these necessarily brief remarks I do not for a moment imagine 
that I have anything startling or sensational to present before so 
distinguished a body of fellow-teachers as this. But I am sure that 
you will agree with me that, as teachers, we cannot too often or too 
clearly insist on certain basic principles and conditions of piano- 
study, conditions which have been gradually evolving these last 
twenty-five years or so. 

I speak of the present as the New Era in Piano-Study, because 
it is an era which is distinguished from the old in many striking 
wa3rs. For instance, the muscles of the arm and wrist are used in 
a normal, natural and relaxed way, instead of a stiff, unnatural and 
rigid one. Again, the student is taught to think, to analyze, to con- 
struct, instead of mechanically repeating a technical problem over 
and over in the same way. In the new era the student must have 
a practical knowledge of musical theory. I say a practical knowl- 
edge, not a few slipshod ideas expressed in a slipshod terminology, 
and packed away in the brain as we pack away old clothes in the 
garret — not instantly available when wanted. In the new era a 
great deal of the technical work is under the teacher's direction, 
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taken directly from the compositions the student is studying, and 
the old, mechanical etude is, to a large extent, shelved. I shall here 
mainly confine myself, therefore, to a few observations on the relaxa- 
tion of the muscles, the development of the student's powers of 
analysis, etc., the recognized need of a practical knowledge of 
theory, and the partial elimination of the old-fashioned etude. 

First, then, the relaxation of the muscles. Some educators seem 
to think that we are insisting too much on the relaxation of the 
wrist and arm muscles. It is natural, at times, to think that, because 
students have read and heard a great deal on the subject, all is well. 
But, not so. As a warning I must relate here an incident, out of 
my own experience as a teacher, which happened some years ago. 
A lady, a rather experienced piano-teacher, who had at a previous 
time taken several years of Dr. William Mason, applied to me for 
lessons. I named a date, and when Miss Blank came for her first 
lesson, she said, ''I must have overplayed my right hand and arm, 
they pain me severely, etc.'' I saw what the matter was, and told her 
she must have not only overplayed the right hand, but, in playing, 
she must have held it stiffly, and without proper relaxation. She 
assented to this, and said bitterly, ''You would think that, after 
studying with Dr. Mason for several years, I should have known 
better." Now, the obvious point of this reminiscence is, that 
although she had heard much about relaxing the wrist and arm 
muscles in piano-playing, from one who was an eminent exponent 
of this subject, she had evidently not heard enough. Of course, I 
at once suggested a specialist in surgery, and advised that for the 
present she should practice only with her left hand; but, alas! the 
mischief was done, and for several years the right hand was prac- 
tically useless for piano-playing. And this, this, was a case of a very 
intelligent and highly educated woman, who in preparing herself 
for her first lesson with me, had in her vehement zeal wrought 
lasting mischief to her wrist and hand. Often new pupils come to 
me, as they do to all of us, with stiff wrists, and no knowledge 
of how to remedy the condition ; and sometimes without even realiz- 
ing that it is a false condition. Naturally, I inquire, ''Did not your 
former teacher say anything on this important subject?", and they 
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reply, "Oh, yes, he or she used to say a great deal about it." I 
generally found that the trouble was that the teachers talked about 
it, instead of taking up a goodly share of the lesson-time in insisting 
on a practical demonstration of how the thing was to be done, and 
in doing it over and over again with the pupiL I was recently 
talking with that great artist, Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
and we both agreed that nowadays the conscientious modem teacher 
works much harder than the old-fashioned pedagogue did. In the 
old era there were too many teachers who contented themselves 
by saying, "Well, that wasn't well done; go home, and study it 
some morel" I find more and more the value of the pupil's relax- 
ing the wrist immediately after every accent, or, let us say, coinci- 
dentally with every accent; and it is possible to do this in a vast 
majority of cases. 

Think of the old era in which young students were made to play 
their scales with the hand held absolutely quiet, and therefore, in 
most cases, stiflSy. Many of you will remember the penny which 
was placed on the child's hand, and which became the reward, when 
the hand was so rigidly held that the coin on its back could take a 
complete ascending and descending trip without falling off. And, 
sadder still to relate, there are to-day many teachers who adhere to 
this barbarous and unnatural way of teaching. It is akin to the 
barbarous, hurtful and unnatural way of compelling young chil- 
dren to sit perfectly quiet in school. (I should like once to have the 
experiment tried of compelling the Spanish inquisitor of a teacher to 
attempt to do the same thing. It might work a cure as regards their 
mental attitude towards this question.) I have just said that there 
are still teachers who teach in this old-fashioned way. Why, only 
this fall, a young Canadian girl, who had been studying at the 
so-called "best schools" in England and Germany, came to me 
for lessons, and proved to be most decidedly a case in point. 

In contrasting the old and new eras, although I have mentioned 
it elsewhere, I must cite again the flagrant case of dear old Czerny. 
I have with mine own eyes seen a passage in one of his endless 
collections of exercises in which he says, "As these exercises are 
somewhat dry [I decidedly agree with him], the student is advised 
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to put a book or paper on the piano-rack and read it while prac- 
ticing!" This is a fact. Now, contrast this with any of the works 
of our best modern pedagogues, who so strenuously and ably advo- 
cate thoughtfulness, analysis, and concentration of mind, on the 
part of the student — say, for instance, the works of Tobias Mathay 
— ^and you see at a glance what great strides upward and onward 
we have taken in these matters. The name of Mathay, by the way, 
calls to mind an amusing instance of the ignorance of intelligent 
foreigners as to the advanced condition of affairs in this country 
as to teaching the piano. A little over four years ago Mrs. Huss 
and I gave a recital in London, and there met a gifted young Eng- 
lish pianist who had already made a successful American tournee 
(I wish to add that she was not that delightful and eminent artist, 
Mme. Katherine Goodson). We fell to comparing notes on prob- 
lems in teaching, and I illustrated some points in chord-playing 
with an elastic wrist, when Miss Blank stopped with the amaicd 
exclamation, "Oh! do you teach that way in America? Why, I 
have been lately coaching with Professor Tobias Mathay, and 
that is just the way he teaches. I thought it was something new." I 
assured her that there were not a few of us in the benighted United 
States who had been teaching just that way for a number of years. 
It is a most encouraging sign of progress that enlightened teach- 
ers in this country are more and more awake to the necessity of a 
practical knowledge of at least the elements of harmony, etc., for 
piano-students. If all students could only realize the enormous 
assistance a practical knowledge of harmony gives in memorizing, 
as well as analyzing, there would be a stampede on their part to 
join harmony-classes. You will observe that I speak of the value 
of a practical knowledge of harmony. The trouble with the old 
systems of teaching harmony has often been that it was all theo- 
retical. I find it of the utmost value to the student to have him 
apply his knowledge practically, as soon as it is gained. For instance, 
as soon as a new chord or cadence is studied, encourage the student 
to find examples in the pieces he is learning. This is doubly help- 
ful, because the student is not only gaining in theoretical knowledge, 
but having it proved to him, in the most interesting and positive 
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manner, that it is eminently worth while to acquire a knowledge 
of harmony. By the way, it is gratifying that we have such helpful 
practical and scholarly American works as Foote and Spalding's, 
and also H. E. Parkhurst's textbooks, to mention two eminent 
examples. 

More and more the modern teacher is learning to find a great 
part of the technical material for the student in the very pieces 
which he is studying. In my own experience I am increasingly con- 
vinced of the importance of this method of study. For instance, a 
difficult scale-passage from a Beethoven sonata is under discussion. 
The scale is taken with varied rhythms, accenting strongly each 
groupj and— :this I have found to be a most important point — 
relaxing the wrist quickly on each accent. Furthermore, I have 
found it valuable to shift the initial accent of the passage from the 
first note to the second, then to the third, and so on. Arpeggios are 
treated in the same manner. Small sections of a difficult passage are 
transposed into a number of keys, and the student is encouraged to 
do this for himself. 

I am sure that many of us are more and more convinced that 
the old-fashioned mechanical etude, associated with the cheap con- 
servatory, is deadening to the imagination. Its chief merit is to help 
to supply a certain amount of facility. But how much better is it 
to give a number of well-chosen technical problems, which, since 
they are condensed, act like a powerful stimulant to the upbuilding 
of the technique, and which require transposition into major and 
minor forms, in different keys, thereby compelling concentration 
on the part of the student — ^which the old-fashioned technical exer- 
cises certainly did not require to any extent — and then to supple- 
ment these short technical exercises with carefully chosen pieces, 
which present certain technical problems? If the repertoire for, 
say, from the third to the sixth grade is carefully culled, it is sur- 
prising what a helpful number of pieces can be found, which are 
etudes in the best sense, while at the same time they are beautiful 
and grateful pieces. I am thinking especially, of the needs of ama- 
teurs. I mention a few for the benefit of the young teacher. For 
the grand arpeggio for the left hand, Saint-Saens' "The Swan," 
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transcribed, and Binding's "Serenade." For mixed scale-work in 
thirty-seconds for the left hand, Mendelssohn's Song without 
Words in D major. For staccato work, the one in C major. For 
trills, scales and varied rhythms, etc., Beethoven's Rondo in G, 
op. 51, Mozart's Fantasia in C minor (not the one with the 
Sonata). For octaves, Chopin's Prelude in G minor. For the 
rhythm of two against three notes, Mendelssohn's Song without 
Words in E-flat major, Chopin's Etude in A-flat (one of the three 
composed for the Method of Fetis and Moscheles). I recognize 
that, for some students, a moderate use of a careful selection from 
such artistic etudes as certain ones of Heller, Cramer and Clementi 
is of great benefit; but, as I have hinted, is it not immeasurably 
better to take the bulk of the scale-work with your elementary 
student from Mozart and Haydn's lovely sonatas than from 
Czerny's endless mechanical etudes? Life is so short and art is so 
long, that it is surely better, at all events in the case of amateurs, 
whose hours of practice are necessarily limited, to feed and nourish 
them with technical problems which are at the same time beautiful 
music, which keep their interest alive and which educate their taste. 
One of the interesting phases of the new era is the changed atti- 
tude towards Bach. Nowadays we try to play him in a human fash- 
ion, to discover and bring out the poetry in his music, yea, even to 
recognize that there are moments of delicate, subtle rubato in his 
music, which must be brought out, if his music is to be played 
as he undoubtedly composed it. (In this connection many of us 
will remember, with joy and thankfulness, Paderewski's conception 
of the Chromatic Fantasia.) The old-fashioned, so-called "classi- 
cal" way was resolutely to ignore these points of beauty. The old- 
fashioned "classical" player was a veritable St. Anthony, piously 
closing the eyes and the ears of his understanding to what he evi- 
dently considered sirens sent by the Evil One. The one concession 
which he made to elastic tempo was the ponderous ritardando in 
the closing cadence. Mind you, I am naturally not making a plea 
for sentimentality in playing Bach, which, of course, Is abhorrent, 
but for avoidance of stiffness, rigidity and want of sympathy in 
conception. Why is it that Bach's music is so often considered by the 
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laity as an erudite, mathematical problem? Is the fault not to be 
laid at the door of these so-called "classicists/' who ignore, or 
cannot S3m[ipathize with, the poetry of his music? 

Another phase of the new era is the improvement in pedaling, 
especially the use of the syncopated pedal, and the more frequent 
and intelligent use of the pedal in the classics. For some unaccount- 
able reason it used to be considered the correct and artistic thing to 
play Bach, Mozart, and even Beethoven, with as little pedal as 
possible — ^as though it were praiseworthy to present the great mas- 
ters with as little color as possible, and thereby to make their com- 
positions as dry and thin as possible. If this be a way of showing 
love and devotion for the works of a great master, it is certainly 
a poor and niggardly one. What would we think of a soi-disant 
lover of great paintings who owned a masterpiece by Titian or 
Raphael, and showed his love and appreciation of it by hanging 
it in a dark and out-of-the-way corner of the room, where its beau- 
ties were hardly recognizable, or who insisted that a pen-and-ink 
drawing could adequately reproduce the work of a great colorist? 

One of the things the new era needs is an edition of the great 
classics pedaled as an artist actually pedals them when he plays 
them. I frankly confess that I cannot agree with the view-point of 
an editor who only puts in the pedal-marks in the most obvious 
places. If it is worth while to use the pedal in the obvious places, 
it is surely much more worth while to use it in the subtle, difficult 
places. 

To revert for a moment to the question of etudes and technical 
exercises, I find that many teachers agree with me in holding that it 
is a serious mistake to give any of the more taxing Clementi etudes 
to the average middle-grade student. I believe it is becoming more 
and more recognized that these difficult masterpieces are for the 
advanced student, and are very difficult to play with a proper 
amount of relaxation. I am a great believer in giving to the stu- 
dent who is not far advanced, technical exercises which are divided 
into groups for the purpose of definitely relaxing the wrist at fre- 
quent intervals. Hence, in my "Condensed Technics," I have 
endeavored to invent several exercises with this object especially in 
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view. I refer particularly to the trill- and scale-exercises in which 
one group is separated from the other either by a short rest or by 
softly-repeated chords. 

The tremendously important question of touch has, in the new 
era, been placed on an entirely new basis. Amateurs, even those 
only moderately gifted, are now taught to play with a singing- 
touch, with a melodic pressure-touch, and to bring out the upper 
tones of a chord without the ridiculous old-fashioned expedient of 
arpeggiating it for that purpose. If you think back to the traditions 
of the past generation, you will realize that these touches were 
supposed to be only in the possession of the artist, and to be sealed 
mysteries to the amateur! 

In conclusion, we certainly can be thankful that the teaching 
of the piano has been placed on a much more scientific basis than 
ever before; that, while teaching has become a much more strenu- 
ous profession for the conscientious teacher than it was of old, the 
path of progress has thereby been cleared and made easier for the 
earnest student; that the old dead-and-alive routine, the heathen- 
prayer-wheel-like repetition method of practising has been replaced 
by analytical methods requiring all the concentration of the mental 
powers of the student; and that the number of hours of study 
required each day has been cut in half, because the quality of the 
study has been so vastly improved. You know that Josef Hofmann 
is reported to have said that if a student could not learn to become 
a pianist with four hours' daily practice, neither could he learn to 
become one with seven hours' practice. Many of us even believe in 
dividing the study-time into periods, each of forty-five minutes or 
an hour of continuous practice. In short, the new era of piano- 
study inspires us with the hope that the coming race of pianists will 
not only be more intellectual, but, not being compelled to waste 
their powers by an unnecessary amount of profitless, mechanical, 
routine practice, will be able to play with fresher emotion and have 
more time for the perfecting of the subtler, more precious elements 
of beauty in the compositions they interpret. 
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The Physiological Memory, Especially as Related 
TO Piano-Playing and Teaching 

Hans Schneider 

Providence, R. I. 

When the musician speaks of memory, he has in mind "memo- 
rizing," and thinks of such men as Hans von Biilow, whom the 
Italians nicknamed La biblioteca ambulante, Chevillard, Nikisch, 
Toscanini, who conduct whole operas, modern and romantic, by 
heart, and Liszt, who "invented" the piano recital, plajring for the 
first time whole programs by heart, and who was indirectly respon- 
sible for the fact that the recital programs of traveling virtuosi 
closely resemble the table d'hote of European hotels in monotony. 
There also comes to mind, at present far away from the mad- 
dening world of lessons, the pupil of doubtful memory, who always 
thinks of "forgetting her piece" in recitals, and, having her mind 
on this part of her performance, is promptly obliged by her willing 
nervous system. The devil we paint on the wall generally comes 
and gets us. 

"There are as many different memories as there are mental 
activities." In fact, we must consider every activity, every experi- 
ence, every faculty that registers and conserves, as memory, which 
means that all our mental activities leave cerebral traces behind 
them. Of all these memories only one concerns us here, and that is 
the musical memory, which avails itself for acquisition of three 
processes, the visual, the auditory and the motor, of which the audi- 
tory is by far the most important one. But when we mention these 
processes we do not refer so much to their physical, as to their 
psychic areas, which are located somewhere else in the brain. 

Memorizing is a coordinated process of all three, with individual 
preferences for different combinations, according to habit and to 
the higher or lesser development of the faculties of the individual. 
Some musicians prefer to memorize by visualizing, others by trusting 
to the true musical sense, the auditory. As to the real physical value 
of the different senses, the visual is most appropriate for the memory 
of colors and form, the auditory the most reliable for the musician, 
when associated with the motor sense. Of the latter the conductor 
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does not make use, and in his case, no doubt, the picture of the 
score assists him in placing the di£Ferent instrumental parts in his 
mind. 

The memory so far dealt with may be termed an intellectual 
one. But there is one more to be mentioned, and that is the muscular 
memory, or that better known to amateurs as the "finger memory," 
which often works without the assistance of the musical sense par 
excellence, the auditory, for we find it occasionally highly developed 
in children of tender age, even in those that have neither talent nor 
inclination for music It is but the well known process of voluntary 
action turned, through constant repetition, into mechanical reflex 
action, in which neither mind nor intellect takes part, and it can be 
but little depended upon. For all higher artistic and musical pur- 
poses this process is but a transitory medium. Yet it is true that the 
fundamental principle of practicing is based largely upon this 
process, and that practicing can only be made efficient if based upon 
it, so that the faculty of ''memorizing" is, when we look at it criti- 
cally, really not a very strong proof of good musicianship, although 
it is always a part of it. For musical and musico-pedagogic purposes 
this kind of memory has but little value, although it is of social 
advantage in the drawing-room or at the seashore, and eminently 
comforting to "sisters, cousins and aunts." 

All these memories may be called conscious or personal mem- 
ories, because they are the consequences of volitional activity at one 
time associated closely with the attention of the player, but there is 
still another memory which plays a great part in our life and that 
is the unconscious, or, as Morton Prince calls it, the "co-conscious" 
memory. 

As in all things connected with our psycho-physical life, the 
prevalent idea about memory among most people, and unfortunately 
among some music-teachers, too, is a decidedly hazy one, to say the 
least, namely, that our memory is located somewhere in our brain 
as a special department equipped with cerebral filing-boxes, in which 
what we have learned and lived through is kept for reference, some 
sort of a "corporeal chamber of records" as Dr. Quackenbos calls 
it. Unfortunately it is not such. There are no boxes, neither are 
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there neurons or cells, which hold di£Ferent pictures, of which we 
can avail ourselves when something reminds us of them. 

In explaining the memory process to children this pictorial 
explanation has some merits, but it is totally misleading for serious 
purposes, for according to this version nothing indicates that memory 
is an absolutely physical function. Its chief duty is to register experi- 
ences and to conserve them so that we may use them later. Hence 
any process of registering, conserving and recalling irritations must 
be considered memory. 

Furthermore, memory is not an isolated function. It can only 
be understood as closely connected with every sensation of which it 
is an integral part. Sensation and memory are always one, and so 
are experience and memory. An abstract memory as such is unthink- 
able. 

In the acquiring of musical memory an essential factor is atten- 
tion, which, according to Ribot, is "the exclusive adaptation of the 
individual to one predominating thought." But there are "mem- 
ories" which register and conserve experiences of daily life as well 
as acquired functions, like piano-playing, which have only entered 
the "margin of awareness," and may never be voluntarily recalled, 
though they may appear involuntarily in our life and our artistic 
activities. All our acquired functions must first be conscious func- 
tions, and only as we become skillful do they sink slowly and 
gradually from the conscious to the subconscious level. But even 
during this period, and, in fact, from the very beginning of acquir- 
ing such skill, conscious experiences are constantly accompanied by 
co-conscious processes, which entirely escape our notice. 

There is a difference between a subconscious ^d an unconscious 
process. A subconscious process is one which once has been conscious, 
while an unconscious process is one of which our personality has 
never been aware, and which has not entered our consciousness at 
any time, not even in its revivation. The reason for the presence 
of unconscious by-processes is the fact "that the whole field of our 
consciousness not only includes at any moment far more than that 
which is subject to our attention, but more than is within the field 
of awareness" (Prince). 
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Piano-playing is a most complex process, especially during the 
fundamental stage. Activities go on at once in the auditory and 
motor centers. There also are irritations of our emotional life, time 
and space senses are active, constant changes of articulation in the 
joints are going on. The muscular sense, dealing with dynamic 
calculations, is constantly applied. All these different experiences 
must leave traces behind in our nervous system ; otherwise we coidd 
never make use of some of them again. In other words, all these 
processes are registered and conserved, some as conscious and some 
as unconscious memories. 

No emotion is without its appropriate motor expression. Every 
motion is accompanied by parallel changes in the cerebral mecha- 
nism. Our mental activities are connected with many physical and 
psychic acts, of which we are but dimly or not at all aware. Yet 
they may again become active in either a helpful or a harmful way. 
This is the process which is called the physiological memory. Per- 
haps a few remarks in regard to the modus operandi of this physical 
function may be of interest, as far as piano-playing is concerned. 

Fundamental piano-playing, from a physical viewpoint, is 
motion, initially prompted by the senses of hearing and seeing, 
executed through the muscular senses, and in its higher artistic form 
constantly associated with feeling and emotion. Motions are sup- 
posed to be the direct outcome of sense-irritation, but this is the fact 
only in the animal kingdom. Only there is the motion brought about 
directly by the irritation, yet nothing is left of the irritation in the 
nervous system after the motion has been accomplished. There the 
motion itself is the principal factor. In the human being the motion 
is the secondary factor, while the aim, the purpose for which the 
motion is made, is the primary factor. When we play the piano we 
have but two processes before our mind — the getting of the musical 
material from the sheet, and the aiming of the arm or fingers 
towards the proper key — after which tactile and auditory senses 
inform us whether we have succeeded or not. But the reading of 
the note does not immediately result in pla3ring it, for we have in 
our brain a large number of nerve-fibers which are interposed 
between sensory and motor processes. Irritations are not transmitted 
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directly to the motor cells, but are first ''switched over," so to say, 
to these interposed elements, and only then conveyed to the motor 
nerve-elements, so as to execute the wanted motion. But we are 
not aware of all these processes, for our consciousness does not know 
anything of the working of the cerebral mechanism. 

As has already been said, all our pianistic activities are due to 
associated complexes of many di£Ferent impulses and irritations. 
Now, if such an associated complex is repeated as a whole, each of 
its individual processes will be awakened too, and also vice versa 
(and this is far more important), the revivadon of one of these 
part-processes, through a process newly associated, may revive the 
whole experience-complex with which it was primarily connected. 
The piano-pupil meets with such experiences every day, and the 
teacher must detect these co-conscious memory-processes and take 
care of them. Otherwise they may be an obstacle to success, for not 
all associated processes are beneficial — in fact, the majority are 
obstructive. 

Skill is the elimination of all unnecessary motions, complete 
harmonic cooperation of all forces, a perfect balance of all energies, 
mental, physical and mechanical. Its advantage is, above all, 
economy of effort; whatever enters into any motion, that is not 
absolutely necessary to its execution, is an obstacle and hindrance. 

The sciences of physiology and psychology arc only slowly 
being recognized as of value to the music-teacher, perhaps because 
the proper text-books are lacking, for, as a rule, physiologists are 
poor musicians, and musicians are equally poor physiologists. Again, 
most of such books deal more with the abstract side of music — ^the 
effect, the power of music — and get mixed up with aesthetic prin- 
ciples. They are therefore not practical, although interesting, and 
do not help the teacher much in furthering the progress of his 
pupils. A musically endowed pupil will feel the power of music 
sufficiently without reading about it, while the pupil minus music- 
sense will not be able to acquire these feelings, even if he shoidd 
learn James, Bartholomew, and other splendid writers by heart. 
What is wanted arc researches into the psycho-physiological side of 
playing, forgetting for a while the strictly musical side, for the 
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average piano-teacher is not so much occupied with the guiding 
of predestined pianists as with other specimens, in whom the ordi- 
nary instincts of life are far more developed than the musical and 
artistic. 

Piano-teaching in general, and especially fundamentally, is a 
matter of "learning," not divining, and all the advantage which 
knowledge of the working of mind and body gives to other peda- 
gogues, holds good for the piano-teacher; for, as Bacon says in the 
Novum Organum, "No one successfully investigates the nature of 
anything in itself; the inquiry must be enlarged, so as to become 
more general." 

In most cases the chief obstacles to success are not musical, but 
common, ordinary mental and physical obstacles, those with which 
every school-teacher has to deal. These not only can be remedied 
when studied, but they must be remedied before any pianistic or 
musical success can be predicted with assurance. Plenty of atten- 
tion is paid, with more or less success, to ear-training, but very 
little to the training of the muscular sense. Yet piano-playing is, 
above all, an application of the muscular sense, which has the same 
faculty of conserving irritations as the others, and in connection 
with which, again, sense and memory, experience and memory, are 
the same. All technical problems are, in their last analysis, motor 
problems, and with all motor experiences there are connected 
muscular states, which may be unconscious by-processes, best defined 
as "physico-technical impressions." The cultivation and develop- 
ment of the muscular sense is of the greatest importance. Proper 
nerve-motor-units, the conscious conservation (the remembering) 
of certain muscular states in the different technical branches, is 
everything. The gifted pianist finds these by his God-given instinct, 
while the average pupil must have his attention called to them. 

How little, for instance, our muscular states impress us may 
be proved by the feeling of fatigue which comes over our muscles 
so gradually that we do not notice it until we experience a mild 
state of cramp. Another instance will also illustrate the point. If 
a pupil plays with muscles badly contracted, of course no improve- 
ment is possible until he learns how to relax. Here the state of 
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constant over-contraction is the technical impression "which is con- 
served'* with all the music played. It is the physical residue of his 
former pianistic experiences, and is conserved by his physiologic 
memory, although it has never entered his awareness — ^he never 
knew any other way of playing. 

You may succeed finally in getting him to play freely and easily, 
but a little experiment will prove how strongly the former state is 
conserved. Hold your hand lightly around his wrist, apparently 
without any special purpose, then put one of his former studies on 
the stand and he will immediately contract. Ask him if he is relaxed. 
"Surely!" Physiological memory at play unconsciously returns to 
the former muscular condition. 

The avoiding of the return of this former condition can only 
be accomplished by dissociation, by giving up all that has been played 
before, until the time comes when the pupil is not able to play, as 
the saying is, "the old pieces at all any more," for now the former 
muscular state has been pushed almost completely into the back- 
ground, and a new muscular state is unconsciously registered and 
conserved. 

Technical attitude is physical attitude. In order to play long 
rolling arpeggios my physical, even my mental, attitude must be 
different from that required for short crashing chords, and these 
respective physical attitudes will for ever remain side-attitudes to 
the technical and musical, though conserved without burdening the 
consciousness of the pupil. 

We may go still further, and claim that each piano composition 
also creates a "physical mood," if I may say so, one distinctly and 
exclusively its own, which will be for ever connected with it in the 
mind of the pupil and influence his playing. The more intensely it 
is registered and conserved the better for the performance of the 
composition in the future, for it must come forward instantly as 
soon as the will-power contemplates the playing. Yet, again, it is a 
question whether the average pupil ever becomes conscious of this 
process. 

Take the contraction of the opponens muscle, which sets thumb 
and fifth finger in octave position. It must take place uninvited as 
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soon as the eye perceives octaves or the will-power orders their per- 
formance. Not until this muscular feeling is unconsciously repro- 
duced every time will assurance in octave-work be possible. 

We remember of all our activities only the predominating 
element. In learning a composition, the student is too much occupied 
with the getting of the notes, the time, the fingering, etc., for such 
hidden aspects of his playing ever to become known to him. Yet, 
if the teacher knows the wonders of the mind's working, he will 
detect these unconscious forces, and, by eliminating their harmful 
influence, may succeed better with his pupils. 

The power of the physiological memory is further proved by the 
discomfort we experience when playing a fairly familiar composition 
from a different edition, where we find the music printed on differ- 
ent pages. Here the location is the experience conserved, though 
we were never aware of it in the former edition. Another case is 
the playing of a pupil on a grand piano for the first time. Here the 
physical experience conserved is the distance from notes to keyboard, 
the cooperation of eye and hand which must be readjusted to the 
higher music-rack, and also the difference in key-action, which means 
a readjustment of muscular forces and of many others. Still another 
is the phsrsical attitude which is conserved unconsciously from the 
first lesson, the "woeful and fearful memory" of wrong teaching, 
of exaggerated finger-raising, of uncorrected over-contraction, which 
is responsible for ninety-nine out of a hundred cases of failure in 
piano-playing. Often a pause made regularly in certain places, while 
practicing, will make itself felt later on. Many more cases could be 
cited if time allowed. 

The conservation of unconscious emotional states is equally 
important with the physical, for a strong bond exists between 
emotion or feeling and muscular action. Emotion is the cause, 
motion the effect. A given emotion will result in a given action, 
and, according to Ribot, the action from within outward is always 
superior to the action from without inward. All our senses are so 
closely associated that no irritation can make itself felt in one 
without immediately arousing countless others. "The rebound of 
all impulses strikes us; we feel the most fugitive impression in the 
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order of the sentiments; nothing escapes it/' to quote Ribot again. 
In learning a composition many such physical and mental processes 
are at work without the consciousness of the student, for, as we said 
before, a large part of our mental activity is occupied with acts of 
which at the moment we are only dimly aware— only half-aware — 
because they do not occupy the focus of our attention. 

In serious music the emotional side can never be entirely sepa- 
rated from the musical or technical side. In playing a Chopin Noc- 
turne a pupil of musical feeling will always be in a certain mood, 
the intensity of which will depend upon his other enhanced or 
retarded states of feeling. This mood becomes an experience which 
is registered and conserved. Furthermore, it is reflected in the physi- 
cal expression through his muscular sense, his touch, and, if it is 
possible to recall the mood, it must be possible to recall the muscular 
experience, either jointly or each separately. Why not make use of 
these factors in the development of touch? Musical touch in general 
is the result of auditory anticipation; it is a reflexion of emo- 
tional states, plus auditory anticipation, upon the motor centers. 

Through connecting certain emotional states with certain com- 
positions touch may be corrected, where all other technical remedies 
fail. If a pupil lacks will-power and energy in touch, the playing 
of Chopin's Military Polonaise, suitably introduced on its martial 
or heroic side, will do much towards improving his touch in that 
direction. By giving a pupil the chord Prelude by Chopin in C 
minor and at the same time showing him a drawing of the collec- 
tion of Preludes by Speer, I have greatly softened a hard touch. 
Whenever the hard touch appeared again, all I had to do was to 
call the pupil's attention to the solemn, dark picture to bring back 
the more pliable touch. Here, through the unconscious physiological 
memory, the muscular condition, which was the direct reflexion of 
the emotional state induced by the picture, was revived as a part of 
the total former experience, to be now made use of for a new 
purpose and composition. 

Surely all our emotional states are, in their last analysis, but 
physical states and exert physical influence. Just here is a virgin 
field for the investigation of touch, with endless material. 
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The progress of a pupil is like the growing of a beautiful rose. 
The successive appearance of stem, of branches, of leaves, each repre- 
sents a state by itself in the life of the plant, until finally the rose 
itself appears, endowed with physical quality, proportion and color, 
glorified by spiritual and aesthetic charm, with fragrance and beauty. 

The rose grows unconscious of the process. Its blossom is but 
the consequence of the mysterious forces at work in its miniature 
cosmos. It does not know of its dark existence as sprouting root in 
the ground, of the slenderness of its stem, of the danger that the 
playful wind had in store for it. It is not conscious of its own 
beauty, the delight it gives to you and me, and furthermore, it was 
never aware of the infinite care received from the gardener during 
its formative period. It knew not how he loosened the ground so 
that air and sunlight could come to it in its embryonic state. It 
knew not that tenderly he put a slender stick beside it. It knew 
not how it was guarded, fostered and taken care of. It just grew 
and grew, according to the inexorable law of life, of nature. 

And so it is with teacher and pupil. The pupil grows according 
to his ability and talent, while the teacher brings light into the 
darkness of his primitive efforts. His advice and guidance are the 
tender support during his frail growth, finally leading to the flower- 
ing stage, to the spiritual crown of the physical labor — the inspired 
interpretation of the master's thought. 

The pupil's ability grows unconsciously. He does not need to 
know. But the teacher must know how to make it grow, and how 
to make it grow steadily and in the right direction. And he must 
know a great deal, even to teach but a little. 



The following concise sentences will give a good idea of the 
main points made by Mr. T. Carl Whitmer of Pittsburgh in his 
discussion of Mr. Huss' paper: — 

The problem is to secure not simply a relaxation of the 
muscles, but a relaxation of the pupil's mind — the relieving of 
mental tension, whether due to fear or to lack of variety in practice. 
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We want not only analysis, but synthesis. The two processes 
should be handled in just proportion. 

Make use of previous study whenever possible. Past experi- 
ences are too little utilized. The reason is that some particular 
"method" is made a fetich. A teacher is almost criminal if he 
imposes a method beyond the point of assimilation. 

Learn to diagnose the pupil's actual condition. Our prescrip- 
tions are often given too mechanically. 

Wa3rs of practicing should be closely supervised. All homework 
should be done according to an intelligent schedule. Give much 
attention to the matter of keeping fresh, alive and acute during the 
entire practice-period. 

Let interpretation be largely achieved by experiment. Use a 
sort of laboratory method, instead of having traditional renderings 
committed to memory. 

Modern methods are largely concerned with catching hold of 
the intangible, or what was formerly considered intangible, espe- 
cially as to the direct development of imagination. 

A Beaumont and Fletcher play bears the motto, "Where the 
bee can suck no honey she leaves her sting behind." This is what 
some teachers do with the untalented. Yet the study of the un- 
talented is surely a worthy part of modern pedagogy. 

It is not sacrilege to use extracts from the great works for exer- 
cises, for where there are great ideas there is a power of inspiration 
and the exercise of a formative influence. 

The new era in teaching is not an evasion of the rough "grind," 
as some would have us believe. It is rather a sincere attempt to 
solve problems according to individual needs. A thing that is dis- 
agreeable is not necessarily good discipline. 

Use ultra-modern music in teaching, as wejU as other music. 
Otherwise there will be a lack in tonal experience. 

General education is necessary for a wide intellectual and emo- 
tional horizon. 

In discussing Mr. Schneider's paper, Mr. Baltzell of Boston 
remarked that it is evident to the thoughtful observer how great 
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a need there is that teachers of music shall think seriously about 
their work and its bearing upon the cultural development of pupils. 
It is too easy to take it for granted that pupils will assimilate in- 
formation if repeated frequently enough. The fact is that nearly 
every phase of musical work is based upon certain broad funda- 
mentals which should be explained, so that pupils may use their 
own brains. The discussion of the musde^lement in memory and 
practice is one of these vital points. The pupil who has learned 
how the mind works through motor-sensory channels will surely 
give more thought to his work. The teacher who thinks about 
his work, and succeeds in making his pupils think about theirs, 
has gone far toward making good musicians. 
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REPORT OF THEORY CONFERENCE 

Chairman, Charles N. Boyd 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Theory Conference was opened with a paper by Roy D. 
Welch, Associate Professor of Music at Smith College. This was 
followed by "The Future of Harmony Study," by George C. Gow, 
Professor of Music at Vassar College. The examples for this paper 
were played by Henry Kloman Schmidt, of Pittsburgh. In the 
absence of Dr. Charles H. Mills, his paper on "The Future of 
Harmony as a Study" was read, and the Conference then adjourned 
without further discussion of a public sort, though, naturally, the 
topics presented led to manifold informal comments in private con- 
versation. 

Performers or Musicians — ^Which Shall We Raise ? 

Roy D. Welch 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

The first time I heard a distinction made between "musical" 
and "un-musical" musicians I was gravely puzzled. "He is so 
very unmusical," was the comment made of a certain performer 
by a musician for whose intellectual and artistic parts I held the 
highest regard. A man of sincerity and justice, and himself a 
public performer of distinguished reputation, my critic, in making 
this judgment, seemed to imply that lack of "musicianship" was 
a crippling deficiency, and that in the man who suffered it all other 
musical attainments must limp. Now it must be said that this 
criticism was lodged against a performer whose reputation bulked 
large on my horizon, a man whose impressive appearance and 
dextrous technique had already won him enviable popularity, and 
whose attainments included skill in those mathematical matters — 
(harmony, counterpoint, and composition — ^which were just theii 
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being pointed out to me as the unfailing touchstones to a successful 
musical career. In a less generous nature this pronouncement, ''un- 
musical," as against such accomplishments would have seemed un- 
justified and carping. Under the circumstances, however, it was an 
obscure paradox. 

This paradox, I have since learned, is one of terms merely. The 
epithet "unmusical," applied to music or musicians, has a real, if 
not well-defined, meaning. In the development of every musician 
there come inklings — ^which in the case of some grow into convic- 
tions — ^hints of essential qualities which cannot be attained by flexi- 
bility of finger, beauty of voice, or accuracy of memory (indispen- 
sable as those matters are) — qualities without which all technical 
or scholarly attainments are as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
Instances of students and professional musicians without these 
mystic qualities are depressingly numerous. So many musical per- 
formances there are, in which one cannot hear the music for the 
notes. We are often warned not to confuse mere proficiency with 
real worth, scholarship with inspiration. Indeed, it is a common- 
place that beyond all technique, tone-production, and skill in 
chord-relation and balance of design, there is demanded a faculty, 
a perception, an attitude which we term musicianship, and this 
musicianshhip is a veritable sine qua non — the prime essential — of 
any musical performance. "* 

To supply this indispensable factor in the education of music- 
students a number of expedients have been attempted. Pianists and 
violinists are sending their students to the harmony-teacher — even 
a few vocal students are found in the harmony-classes — and there 
is a feeling that it is well for the student to look into the history 
and analysis of music. These subjects are urged upon students with 
the argument, "One does not understand a lanaguage until one 
knows its grammar," or, "A knowledge of the times and circum- 
stances in which a work was produced is essential to understanding 
it." Frequent concert-going is also recommended to students to 
supply the deficiency in musicianship. Colleges and conservatories 
provide such concerts at great cost of labor and money; and to this 
same end countless teachers lecture and write on every conceivable 
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subject, from "Musical Form" to "Musicians in Love and Mar- 
nage. 

Yet, curiously enough, this urgent need of musicianship, and 
these sincere efforts to supply it, have led to no cleat thinking on 
the subject and to doubtful results. This is all the more striking 
when one considers the multitude of thinkers and writers who have 
contributed to the technical side of musical education. The number 
of works that define the requirements of a good technique is bewil- 
dering, while harmony, counterpoint, and composition are dissected, 
diluted, and even digested, to fit the needs of the dullest student. 
All this labor has been expended on the mere craftsmanship of 
music. Certainly there are few musicians who do not admit that 
digital and vocal proficiency and skill in dhord-relations are but 
means to an end. What end? Here is where our clear thinking 
collapse into stammering generalities about "feeling," "respect 
for the composer's intention," "sympathetic understanding," and 
so on. Our attitude toward this final matter is one of pious hope ; 
if we do our best with the outward and visible signs, perhaps the 
inward and spiritual graces will appear. 

The question then 'is. Can musicianship be defined? Depen- 
dent upon that definition are others: Can musicianship be taught? 
and, if so. Is it worth teaching? Shall we add it to our already 
crowded schedule of essential subjects? Who should study it and 
what is the advantage to the student? 

An attempt to answer the first of these questions would seem 
no less foolhardy than the proposal to reply to the Sphinx's old 
riddle, "What is Art?" A generally accepted definition of art 
would probably be a sign of decay. But we are agreed that we 
know a work of art when we see it — at any rate, if it is a genera- 
tion old and its creator dead. Similarly, we may put our finger on 
the evidences of musicianship, though the thing itself defy analysis. 
There is a paragraph in Frederick R. Burton's book, "American 
Primitive Music," in which the musician stands out distinguished 
from the performer and the scholar. Says Mr. Burton, "I have a 
comparatively languid interest in the person who sits at a piano- 
forte, or plays the violin, or sings. My attention is centered always 
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on the creation of the imagination which has given the performer 
his excuse for activity. It is the composition that survives and is 
of consequence, not the performer." There, precisely, is the crux 
of the matter. Music, not musicians, is the concern of musicianship. 
Or, in familiar words, ars longa, vita brevis. 

Now, one need go among music-students and musicians but 
little to realize how seldom is the distinction made between per- 
formance and work performed; while every manager knows that 
die public is attracted by names of famous performers. It repre- 
sents an advanced stage of discrimination in a student to ask after 
an artist's program, though his critical discussion of the concert 
may be depressing in the extreme. It concerns itself with the artist's 
appearance or his foibles of manner, with his technique, with the 
voice, with anything and everything save the compositions per- 
formed. From which it appears that the listener may have been 
entertained by the sight, astonished by the skill, or momentarily 
thrilled by a sensuous quality of tone. But these are not music 
We speak and write much of ''die mission of music," of its word) 
to a community and to individuals, and of the need of bringing 
good music to the greatest number of pec^le. Has any explained 
why? It costs much money and much labor to provide concerts, 
under modern circumstances. In one Western college town alone, a 
$200,000 auditorium has been built, and a yearly festival is given 
at a cost of $25,000 or $30,000, to say nothing of the infinite labor 
and pains that the promoters give to it for nothing. Is all this 
expenditure rewarded if the 5,000 auditors have nothing more tan- 
gible than a few hours of entertainment, even though diat be of 
a very refined nature? When the lights are put out, the instru- 
ments packed away, and the prima donna departed, is the chapter 
closed ? There are some who say it is. They are of the numerous 
company of writers who describe music as a thing fleeting, past 
as soon as created, living but the brief moment it is being per- 
formed. But it is time that it were pointed out diat this concep- 
tion of music is but another instance of confusing performance with 
performed worL 
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It is no more true of a musical work that it depends upon 
performance, than it is true of a poem or a drama. There is a 
creation, a living, permanent thing we call "Macbeth," or "Hedda 
Gabler," or "Mme. Bovary," — or even more abstract works, like 
"The Critique of Pure Reason," or "The Philosophy of History" 
— and once we are acquainted with them there is no need of run- 
ning to the theater, or the library to keep them alive. Similarly 
with the Fifth Symphony. To one who knows it, it is rather more 
than a twenty minutes of stirring sounds in a concert-halL Hear- 
ing Richard Strauss or Arthur Nikisdi conduct it may be a fleeting, 
localized experience, but not so the symphony. And here we are 
distinguishing composition from performance. A composition ade- 
quately heard becomes as genuinely a part of one's mental resources 
as a play or a novel or a painting. That is the argument for hear- 
ing good music, just as it is best to read good poems and hear great 
plays. It is this permanent result that counts. Otherwise we had 
better admit that concerts are merely diversions and their strongest 
competitors the vaudeville and the "movies." 

Such listening, however, as leaves permanent memories of a 
work as a whole, requires trained powers. Only an agile mind 
can seize the details of a composition as they pass, and discriminate 
between essentials and decoration. Only a lively and S3mapathetic 
perception can grasp the implication a composer attaches to his ma- 
terial, and can follow the changing moods to which that material is 
subjected. Only an informed and experienced mind can appreciate 
the beauties of different schools and methods of composition, under- 
standing the limitations and possibilities a particular age presents. 

What is the appreciation of music? It is not passive, idle- 
minded submission to a certain auditory experience. There are 
those who, starting from the thesis that music is primarily con- 
cerned with the emotions, argue that any intellectual operation kills 
the delicate swoon that music should induce. But it would seem 
•obvious even to the most superficial philosopher that intellect and 
emotions may dwell on friendly terms in the same mind ; although 
it may require some depth of consideration to see that the one helps 
the other, that the highest range of emotions is reached through 
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the highest intellectual capacities, for "soul heli>8 flesh no more than 
flesh helps soul.'' 

It is clear, for instance, that appreciative understanding of a 
symphony or a sustained choral work implies education, experience, 
sympathy with art, musical memory, and mental alertness. This 
equipment may seem so elaborate and exacting as to remove from 
a vast number of people all possibility of appreciation. So it may. 
Appreciation is used here in its most intensive meaning. Unin- 
formed, inexperienced, well-meaning, but unilluminated, persons 
may take great joy in music, and yet not appreciate it in the terms 
of its composer's intentions. After a recent performance of ''Don 
Juon" a charming little person came to me, most moved by the 
work. "Wasn't that lovely?" said she. "That's just my idea of 
what war must be." And war is surely a terrible thing, not to men- 
tion Sherman's epithet for it. We would, however, hardly call this 
appreciation of "Don Juon." Appreciation of music is preparation 
for active participation in music, whether as performer or listener. 

The whole truth of the matter — a truth with which everyone 
who desires to promote good concerts and a love of the master- 
works must reckon — ^is simply this : that the public is made up of 
vast numbers of folk of whom, musically speaking, it may accu- 
rately be said, "Ears have they and hear not." Their musical 
experience does not get beyond a pleasant sensation in the auditory 
nerve. 

This is the fault of the musical educator. We have been so 
concerned with the details of producing music, with technique, 
with harmony, with tone-placement, and with the adequate per- 
formance of a few compositions, that we have forgotten the proper 
end of our labors — fitting the ears to hear, and the mind to know 
what the ears have heard. To be sure, the intensive study of any 
instrument or of the voice, and the application necessary to learn 
the simplest things about harmony, tend to increase the student's 
capacities. But, unfortunately, the most stupid, the most flippant 
and unilluminated criticism of music and musicians often comes 
from those students who have so applied themselves. The thousands 
of students who pass out from our studios and schools every year 
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into the obscurity of the body politic should leaven the loaf of our 
national musical life faster than they do. And these same thou- 
sands who, after a few years, forget every piece they learned, and 
remember only the hours and money they spent in acquiring a grace 
that has fled, would they not be as worthy specimens of our scheme 
of musical education if they had spent less time in gymnastics and 
more in mental development? 

There is a way to cultivate this appreciative faculty, to open 
the stopt ears — a way other than the usual one of leaving it to 
chance and long experience. I remember being set to study a Bach 
fugue and the Schumann 'Tapillons" at the same time. I was a 
boy with little musical experience save that which my own playing 
provided. Bach and Schumann were mere names, fugue and "Papil- 
lon" meaningless labels. It was years afterwards before the fugue 
was explained to me, or any hint dropped of the problem of com- 
position as it appeared to Bach and to Schumann. In later years 
I have seen classes of immature students roused from a positive 
antipathy to Bach by glimpses into his intellectual prowess — it is 
fascinating to pick a fugue to pieces and see the wheels go round — 
and, finally, I have seen those same students, moved by a perfectly 
spontaneous and sincere interest, ask if Bach recitals could not be 
arranged. It is a question of opening the ears. Those students, 
like so many others, had perceived in a fugue only an inordi- 
nate jumble of sounds. Clearly, it is more valuable to one's mental 
make-up — and to his musical training — that he understand and take 
pleasure in the fugue than that he laboriously play a fugue or even 
ten fugues. 

A similar method of procedure, dissecting, analyzing, compar- 
ing, or, in other words, directing the mind to the details of a com- 
position, and then re-assembling those details, will awaken alertness 
and sensitiveness to the composer's refinements upon his own 
thought, and make it clear that composition is an expression of 
purpose, design, will, and not a chance agglomeration of pleasant 
(or unpleasant) sounds. Only by this perception of the structure 
of a work, and of the proper relation of detail to framework, can 
one obtain a permanent impression of a composition. With such 
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a grasp on a work, it becomes an addition to one's mental equip- 
ment, not die memory of a fleeting sensation. One begins, also, to 
separate compositions performed from the vanities and exigencies 
of performers and performances. And, finally, die way is paved for 
the summum bonum of all musical education, the discrimination 
between false and true. 

But these matters, it may be urged, concern the general educa- 
tion of the student. Exactly. It may not be too late, even now, to 
find some place for the mental make-up of students in our scheme 
of musical education. Not if it seems sufficiently important. But 
it makes demands on the teacher, whether in private studio, or in 
conservatory, or in college. It asks that the teacher be an informed 
person, and that he be willing, and able, to direct his students' 
attention, in part, at least, to the art rather than die craftsmanship 
of music. It asks, also, that in schools and colleges where some 
systematic division is made of the students' time, that an intimate 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of musical literature, some 
knowledge of the art-impulse and its relation to human affairs, and 
the ability to express with tolerable coherence sound opinions about 
musical matters, be reckoned indispensable requirements for grad- 
uation. It is no more than is asked of the students of literature or 
of science. To be sure, in music-education there are conditions not 
met widi in literary or scientific subjects. Students of poetry may be 
aspiring poets, but their first concern is to know poetry. But music- 
students, in trying to create, or to re-create music, have had litde 
time or opportunity to understand it. 

The first need, however, of this training in musicianship is a 
clean statement of precisely what information and abilities are 
expected of the musicianly musician. It is no vague rhetorical 
matter. We should welcome a book — ^not the usual "Appreciation 
of Music," nor a text-book on die science of composition, but an 
oudine which we can accept as we accept outlines of astronomy or 
physics or general history, covering the amount of information 
necessary to launch a student into a study of the details of the 
subject if he please to pursue them. Such a book must have in 
mind the ear, not the eye nor the fingers of die student. The ele- 
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ments of music, rhythm, harmony, and melody, must be separately 
presented to the attention, and the implications of each pointed out. 
For instance, simple rhythms, complex rhythms, fast rhythms, .slow 
iliythms, lie on the composer's palette. What emotional states do 
they represent that influences the composer in his choice? Simple 
melodies, ornate melodies, short ones, long ones, vigorous, sinuous, 
restrained or impassioned — ^let us have examples of them and of their 
uses. Solid harmony, florid harmony, familiar harmony, remote, 
abstract harmony — what is their part in the total effect? Then 
come polyphonic problems, canon and fugue, with perfectly clear 
examples of each point in their make-up. Hoolophonic forms, from 
folk-song to symphony, should be presented to the ear, each detail 
sharp-cut and falling into place after it has been examined, until die 
classical forms, at any rate, contain no pitfalls. Program music, 
chamber music, the tone-poem, opera, must have attention. And 
there are doubtless many other matters which the wise writer 
would include in his outline. A part of this book would be given 
over to a discussion of certain masterpieces in every usual form and 
from each important period of composition. As the English student 
knows "The Canterbury Tales," the "Mort d*Arthur," "The Faery 
Queene," "The Ring and the Book," and a dozen other landmarks 
in his subject, so the student of music should know something of 
the work of Palestrina, of the Scarlattis, the G minor organ fugue, 
the "Well-Tempered Clavichord," the "Jupiter" and "Surprise" 
Symphonies. The list would not be difiicult to compile. The prac- 
tical difiiculty in the way of hearing performances of these works 
is to-day partly removed by the victrola and the pianola. 

This new outline of the essentials of music would supply a 
view of the whole field of music, and show the relation of special- 
ized studies to the whole. In high school I was taught the "Essen- 
tials of Astronomy." An account of the scientific view of the uni- 
verse, and of the various processes and instruments necessary to 
obtain that view, was presented with the minimum of technical lan- 
guage. We were not asked to make star-charts, nor to compute 
parallax, nor to construct refractors, nor to measure sun-«pots. But 
we knew something of the problems involved in those matters, and 
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the relation of each to die whole subject No attempt was made 
to train specialists in any direction, but merely to state in simple 
terms the concerns of all the specialists. Such a treatment we need 
in music. Not technique, not tone-production, not skill in harmony, 
not personal or specialized attainments of any sort, will engender 
a conception of the real character of music as a landmark of the 
race's progress— as a human document. And only such a view — an 
outlook upon music as a record of achievement, the archives of 
humanity's emotional growth — ^will make it possible to see that the 
foibles, the manners, nay, even the morals, of the particular indi- 
vidual, through whom the art speaks, have to do with value of the 
art — not at all. 
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The Future of Harmony as a Study 

'- George Coleman Gow 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

I take my text from the gospel of Arnold Schoenberg, Op. 19, 
No. 3, which reads as follows: 



SehrlangiMm 






One may ask, "Is this music? Or, being music, has it har- 
mony?" 

Now, Schoenberg is also a theorist — author of a most interest- 
ing and stimulating text-book on Harmony, and his answer there 
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to these questions, in what may be called an introduction to his 
gospel, is a decided affirmative. Such as this and yet more bewilder- 
ing complications are not only to be expected in the logic of musi- 
cal progress, but will as well fit the canons of beauty as do now 
the major and minor triads of the last six centuries, and as did 
earlier the crude organum of fifths and fourths that preceded them. 
Schoenberg already calls the system of harmony upon which we 
have been brought up "the old system," and presents excerpts from 
his own compositions and those of his pupils as models of what 
may be done in the itfodem way. 

There is no question that 20th-century composition is bringing 
to the front a new type of tone-combination in which what has been 
known as dissonance comes overwhelmingly to the ear; that these 
new harmonies bear new relation to basic scales, and that there are 
signs of a new conception of scale, as well as a renewed interest 
in older conceptions of scale which the music of the i8th and 19th 
centuries had ceased to follow. 

Schoenberg declares himself to be, first of all, a composer who 
has discovered for himself and utilized consistently all of the 
material which we may regard as characteristic in his music, and, 
second, a theorist who is ready to expound the doctrine that justi- 
fies these proceedings. It gives us an opportunity to question 
whether we are on the verge of a new adjustment of musical 
theory, to which he stands as a second Rameau. Manifestly, it is 
the duty of the teacher of theory to follow the composer as nearly 
as possible, pari passu, lest by opening up the gap the student be 
wholly discouraged at finding no clue to the very things in which 
his own interest centers. Manifestly, too, the addition of new 
material necessitates a readjustment of harmonic values, possibly 
the discarding of both old materials and old methods, possibly the 
opening up of new paths, new vistas. 

Not the least interesting feature of Schoenberg's book is that, 
apart from his vigorous and fresh discussion, the suggested proce- 
dure of the student will be found to offer little that is unusual or 
radical; To be sure, he discards the figured bass, and, to consid- 
erable extent, the harmonizing of melodies, and concentrates the 
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attention upon mere chord-connection through which he exploits the 
usual functioning of chords to establish tonality, to render eflfective 
aid in the cadence, to produce modulation, etc., and he emphasizes 
the statement that he presents no "rules" of harmony. "Rules imply 
exceptions," but he gives in place of rules instructions or recom- 
mendations merely, "which serve only so long as that for which 
they are given appears worth while, but are withdrawn as soon as 
higher purposes present themselves." But this is no novelty of 
method. The real novelty is the way in which through lively dis- 
cussion of the fundamental bases he establishes what ultimately 
comes logically to seem a new point of view, one that shows the 
path to all possible freedoms. Let me quote at some length from 
these pages, refraining for the present from any criticism, favorable 
or otherwise, upon his positions. 

The groundwork of all harmonic conceptions Schoenberg places 
in the composite nature of musical tone. He says: "In the series of 
overtones, which is one of its most noteworthy characteristics, after 
several stronger sounding partials come a multitude of weaker ones. 
Doubtless the former are more familiar to the ear, the latter scarcely 
perceptible, strange. 

In other words, the nearer-lying overtones assist more or more 
perceptibly, the further-lying ones less or less perceptibly, in pro- 
ducing that recognized selection of tones which makes for artistic 
euphony. But that they all bear on this more or less, that nothing 
goes lost in the acoustic emanations of the tone, is certain. Equally 
sure is it that the world of sensation somehow concerns itself with 
the whole complex. 

If the far-lying overtones fail to reach the consciousness of the 
analyzing ear, then they are accepted as tone-color — ^which is to say 
that the musical ear abandons its attempt at exact analysis, but regis- 
ters an impression ; they are taken up by the sub-consciousness, and, 
if they rise into consciousness, arc analyzed and their relationship 
to the complete timbre established. The difference between them is, 
however, gradual and not essential. It depends only on the growing 
facility of the analyzing ear to make itself familiar also with the 
far-lying overtones, and in this way so to extend the circumference 
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of the artistic euphonies that the complete nature-given phenomenon 
may have place therein. 

What to-day lies afar can to-morrow lie near, upon one con- 
dition only — that one hold the attitude of approach. And the 
development of music has consistently followed this path, taking 
constantly into the circle of art-material more and more of the suit- 
able possibilities of simultaneous pitch that enter the tone." 

Consonance and dissonance, then, must be terms that indicate 
merely the more obvious partial-tone relationships as opposed to the 
less obvious, and imply no essential difference of nature. 

The major scale Schoenberg derives from three projections of 
the euphony of a "klang," namely, that of the ground-tone, that of 
its second overtone, and that to which the ground-tone is itself 
second overtone. These observed pitches, when viewed horizontally, 
hold "a logic of key that has proven of great worth." But, while 
emphasizing the availability of it, he adds, "the discovery of our 
scale was a lucky chance in the development of our music ; but in 
any case we do not owe the development to this scale alone; and 
above all, this scale is not the final one, the goal of music. It is a 
provisional station. The overtones which led the ear to it contain 
yet many problems which require solution. If we for the moment 
escape these problems, it is due almost exclusively to the compro- 
mise that has been made between the natural intervals and our 
inability to make use of them. This compromise, called the tem- 
pered scale, established for an indeterminate period a truce. But the 
reduction of the natural situation to a manageable one cannot per- 
manently restrain development. The ear will ultimately be com- 
pelled to^occupy itself with the problems, since it wishes to. Then 
our scale will move up to a higher stage in like manner as the church 
modes passed over to major and minor modes." 

Of the chord he says: "If the scale is imitation of the tone in 
the horizontal, i.e., successively, in like manner the chord is imita- 
tion in the vertical, i.e., simultaneously. If the scale is analysis, 
then the chord is synthesis." "The simplest of chords is unquestion- 
tionably that which most resembles the simplest and most distinct 
effect of the tone, namely, the major triad. It copies the euphony of 
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the tone in that it strengthens the nearer-lying overtones, omitting 
the further-lying." Other triads he declares to be a compromise 
between the idea of scale and that of chord, which has as its most 
significant outcome that the tonic chord alone is a true fundamental 
triad, the others being free imitations merely. 

Now, he reiterates, "the primitive ear hears the tone as indivisi- 
ble, while physics recognizes it as composite. Meanwhile the musi- 
cians have found out that it is capable of progression, i.e., that move- 
ment lies in it; that it conceals problems; that it lives and will 
propagate itself. By listening they have recognized in it the octave, 
the fifth and the third. Here they might have remained if it had 
fallen out according to the will and talent of the theorists. But they 
— the musicians — ^would not do this. They had recognized the 
scale, without, to be sure, understanding how to recognize its 
ground-tone, but had done what men have to do when they wish 
to discover, namely, had pondered, had combined, had done what 
leads to all errors, but perhaps to many a truth; what men always 
must and will do when intuition does not help them further, 
namely, served themselves with crutches on which to walk, glasses 
with which to see — took to mathematics and combination as aids. 
There resulted thus a wonderful system, measured by our strength 
of spirit. It is wonderful, but compared to nature, which works 
with higher mathematics, it is childish." 

At this very point, however, the system breaks down "because 
theorists made the willful ruling that the ear could only take account 
of the first five overtones." Dr. Heinrich Schenker, for instance, 
speaks of "the mysterious number five beyond which we cannot 
pass" — "certainly a poetical thought, but somewhat too poetic in 
the bad sense, inasmuch as meanwhile we are long since far out 
beyond the five." The gap arises here, in that such a restriction 
leaves unprovided for the many cases of simultaneous tones which 
are outside the permissible chords. To call them non-harmonic is 
absurd, for harmony is the science of simultaneous tones, and "tones 
foreign to the harmony" is a contradiction in terms. What is in 
fact meant is that these "are tones such as the theorists could not 
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bring under their system of harmony," and so have to refer to 
special melodic workings. 

At this point Schocnberg stops his definite exercises for the 
student, saying that he does so from a pedagogic necessity derived 
from the spirit of his book. "Up to now," he says, **I have stated 
exactly to the student when and where such and such harmonies 
must stand. I wish I could state it also for these more remote ones. 
It would be desirable that the system allow itself to expand to the 
chord-combinations that arise through melody, so that here, too, 
each chord could be given a distinct description of its workings. 
But my brain is not of that order. My service may consist in having 
shown the inadequacy of the old system." 

Yet he goes on to suggest such a completion of the system. He 
says that "the lead must always be taken by hearing, tone-percep- 
tion, the pressure of creation — never by mathematics, calculation. 
First the artist must travel the road, then the theorist can describe 
it. First the constructions must be there in sufficient numbers, then 
they can be described and later classified. If they then produce a 
system, that is good; if none, one may wait until one is found 
again. In the following chapters I can still lead the student a small 
step further in this direction, even if outside the system." 

Thereafter, then, without providing exercises, Schoenberg goes 
on to discuss whatever seems to him of moment. Here appear a 
number of procedures that are both well known and widely 
accepted, such as altered chords, elision, free resolutions of seventh- 
and other chords, schemes of modulation to other than closely 
related keys, uncertain and lost tonality, etc. In regard to the latter 
he makes an interesting statement, namely, "Lost tonality depends 
unconditionally upon the theme, which must through its turns give 
occasion for such harmonic looseness. The harmonic treatment 
must then occupy itself almost exclusively with outspoken wander- 
ing chords. Examples from the literature are found easily among 
modern composers, ako, in part, with Bruckner and Hugo Wolf." 

In these chapters, however, are also a number of procedures that 
make the transition from this innocuous earlier teaching to his 
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actual compositions. To these we look with especial interest. They 
include the following: 

a. The interpretation of a diminished seventh-chord in terms 
of suggested ninth-chords, which he enlarges into a sort of enhar- 
monic auto-suggestion, the possibility of which comes only with 
"bold thinking," to use his phrase. He says, "one might harmonize 
every melody with the diminished seventh-chord, using at will 
against it all the other tones of the chromatic scale. We do not do 
it because it would be construed as uninteresting and exceptional. 
We prefer rather to discover a new characteristic harmony. But it 
would go." "Naturally," he adds, "this is nothing for timid ears, 
but only for good ones, for such as conceive boldly." 

b. The whole-tone scale, and the five- and six-voiced chords 
that in his estimation belong with it. He presents a discussion of 
its origin and use which is somewhat egotistical, but forceful. In 
this he makes the clever observation, "I believe that the whole-tone 
scale has arisen of itself in all musicians' heads of our time as the 
natural result of the last happenings in music." 

c. The fourth-chords. He begins, "I have indicated, in the chap- 
ter concerning tones foreign to harmony, that then it was that the 
system of considering chords by thirds broke down, and I have 
unmasked the non-harmonic tones as an attempt to close up the 
gap [German: glue up the hole]. If I now speak of fourth-chords, 
I will not say that it would displace this system or even complete 
it, since it would at first perhaps stand somewhat too much in con- 
tradiction to the actuality of our average music. In this, the major 
triad is a simple form in agreement with the system. In the system 
of fourths, it would be a more complicated form. In spite of this, 
however, I believe that, perhaps later, a system of fourths (at the 
beginning it may be completing the system of thirds) has a chance 
to make clear all harmonies to come. Such a system of upward- 
or downward-extending fourths (or fifths, which I regard as sub- 
stantially the same) has perhaps the same right as the system of 
thirds. I will not commit myself to them so far as to affirm that a 
system of this sort would be as simple as the triad composed of 
thirds. But it does not depart farther from nature than the seventh- 
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chord erected from thirds, especially if the chord is considered from 
the highest tone down, since it answers to that tendency of a 
tone, already often mentioned, to resolve into that lying a fifth 
below." 

Observe that this justification of the fourth-chord ceases with 
the chord of three tones. When, as he frankly proceeds to do, he 
extends the chord to six or more tones, the selection from the chord 
of nature becomes purely arbitrary. He confesses this when he says, 
"The fourth-chords, in their first forms of appearance, are impres- 
sionistic means of expression. This is very conceivable, and shows 
itself also in other places in the literature. The actual tone-poet 
uses the newness and unwontedness of a new chord only in order 
to express something new, unheard of, which moves him. This, I 
believe still more, may also be a new klang; the new klang is an 
involuntary symbol which announces the new man who expresses 
himself therein. Thus, for example, one sees in Wagner how in 
Lohengrin and Tannhauser already those chords appear which later 
become so significant for his harmony. But in the youthful works 
they appear only singly, in places of prominent poetical new expres- 
sion." 

"The artist who has courage gives himself up entirely to his 
inclinations. And only he who gives himself up to his inclinations 
has courage, and only he who has courage is an artist. The litera- 
ture is thrown out, the results of education shaken off, the inclina- 
tions come to the front, the pressure shapes a new bed for the 
stream, the one tone which was only a subordinate color in the earlier 
picture broadens itself out, a personality stands forth. A new man ! 
This is an example for the development of the artist, for the develop- 
ment of the art. The impressionistic to me interprets itself in this 
way — an omen of possibilities which will later become certainties ; 
a hint veiled in mysterious splendor. And as they give ear to that 
which binds us to the universe, to nature, it almost always appears 
first as an expression of nature's voice. The brook remembers the 
spring." 

Having thus become frankly empirical, it is not surprising to 
find him concluding the book with a few suggestions as to the con- 
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struction of chords on successions of seconds, of other thirds than 
those suggested by tonality, of intervals mingled at will (he apolo- 
getically remarks that the major triad itself may be regarded as 
built up of a series of two thirds and a fourth). The artist, he 
declares, must experiment. What he attempts may succeed, or may 
not. Some things will commend themselves at the outset, others 
after repeated hearing; others will fail. But it is the artist who 
leads the way; the theorist who discovers that what has happened 
accords with the fundamental principles of expression. 

In thus hastily reviewing Schoenberg's point of view I have 
omitted till now his doctrine of the "subordinate dominant." When 
he presents it in the earlier portion of the book it diflfers little from 
the attendant-chord idea, but it assumes significance later when it 
reappears as an impressionistic effect. Schoenberg protests at the 
words "dominant chord," which he cleverly says should rather be 
"dominated chord." He points out that as the triad on the fifth 
degree of the major scale, and still more the seventh-, ninth- or 
eleventh-chord on the same degree, is dominated by the tonic chord 
to which it seems naturally to tend, so a major triad or seventh- 
chord similarly built on any scale-step may be dominated by the 
consonant triad of the fourth step higher without in any way 
upsetting the tonality, the chromatic tones only accentuating the 
temporary allegiance. When, however, these same chromatic chords 
are taken as a purely impressionistic art-means, the doctrine of 
allegiance falls away; the color may be utilized as of direct charm, 
unlocated in tonality. 

It is curious to see how Schoenberg, who constantly asserts his 
disavowal of contrapuntal explanation, is nevertheless constantly 
justifying even his most arbitrary chord-constructions by the doc- 
trine of melodic resolutions. It is only in the last few pages that he 
assents to the possibility of chord-color dissociated from melodic 
leadings. 

It will thus be seen that Schoenberg as a theorist is not so very 
modern after all. Even as a composer he does not strike the extreme 
note. Scriabine, Stravinsky, Florent Schmidt, Ravel, Cyril Scott, 
and others, at times use means which he has not described, nor even 
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used with any purpose in his compositions. May I commend to 
those of you whose opportunities of bearing the modern things is 
limited, the interesting book of A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. 
(Oxon.), just issued in this country by the Boston Music Com- 
pany, which lists and explains very lucidly, with abundant exam- 
ples, the characteristic effects and processes of these new workers 
in tone-material? 

With this as the situation which confronts the harmony-teacher 
of to-day, what shall he do? Shall he follow Schoenberg, and teach 
substantially in the "old system," and then, at the point where 
Schoenberg stops working with the pupil, add a course in advanced 
harmony up-to-date, as does Hull ? Shall he abandon early the text- 
book idea, and bid the pupil from there on take procedure from the 
works oi composers by absorption, and only to a limited extent by 
analysis, as do a number of good teachers? Or shall he seek to 
crowd the earlier steps into as few processes as can be, and transfer 
the emphasis to the newer processes where the eager interest of 
youth is awake? 

Undoubtedly the latter. But, of course, the problems of read- 
justment and omission are many. I have been in the habit of saying 
that the idiom of cultivated musical speech to-day is drawn from 
the period of Beethoven. An incident in one of my classes leads 
me to question the statement. A student, on being asked whether 
the main interest in a certain piece of Chopin lay in the melody or 
the harmony, promptly replied, "The melody"; and for justifica- 
tion countered with the following question, "Don't you think that 
Chopin's harmony is rather commonplace and tiresome?" It is 
perhaps fairer to say that harmonic procedure earlier than Wagner 
no longer seems up-to-date, even in ordinary musical speech. 

The immediate task, then, of the theorist is to condense to its 
lowest terms the material of the earlier period, and to assume that 
our present normal, musical speech begins with Wagner. In this 
condensation and classification, however, certain conclusions should, 
in my judgment, be emphasized. 

First, We cannot train the student to think coherently without 
understanding tonality, as based on the major diatonic system. 
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Second, Wc cannot present harmonic color without first ex- 
ploiting the significance of the melodic pull in chords. 

Third, We cannot abandon tonality as an eflEcctivc art-means 
without first teaching the student to prize tonality as an effective 
art-means. Elision / means dropping steps; to understand it is to 
know those steps. 

There are two modes of hearing music, the sensuous and the 
intellectual. Art can never depart from prizing the first, nor can it 
lose sight of the second. Each new step is built on a keener sensi- 
tiveness to ph3rsical tone; each new art-vision places the new-found 
material at the disposal of the musical thinker, the creator of beauty. 



The Future of Harmony as a Study 

Charles H. Mo^ls 

University of Wisconsin 

To all serious students of music the future of Harmony as a 
study is causing no little concern. No one can say what the future 
has in store for us — on the one hand, we may return to greater 
simplicity, and, on the other, the problems may become more com- 
plex, although the latter seems hardly possible. History seems with- 
out doubt to be repeating itself. We call to mind how, in Greek 
music, when technical proficiency was the end to be attained, music 
sank from its high state, how in the second Netherland School 
a similar condition obtained, and the day was saved by a return 
to earlier ideals ; again, how the Italian opera became a mere stage 
concert, capable only of showing the performers* virtuosity, and all 
dramatic ideals were lost. You can easily recall other instances, 
and then will you not agree with me when I say that we are now 
going through a similar phase? To my mind, the situation was 
summed up very neatly in a clever satire published in the New 
Music Review about two years ago — "How can I be Ugly?" 

Cleverness (so-called), a large orchestra, a big volume of tone, 
and "atmosphere," take the place of beauty, musical ideas and direct 
appeal to man's highest feelings. Composers try to startle men into 
admiring their works, and think by these means they are saying 
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something new. This is all very well. But we teachers of Har- 
mony have to meet the situation, and how shall we do it? 

The theorist must formulate his laws from what the composers 
have written. Now, when we examine some of the theories put 
forth, we find that the composers do not by any means have "a 
corner" in idiosyncrasies. Some theorists have just as extravagant 
views, and go to just the same extremes to prove what, after all, 
are simple points. In the time here allowed it is only possible to 
touch very briefly on one or two instances. These, I hope, will be 
sufficient to explain my point. 

As a pupil of Prout, I was bred on the system of Harmony then 
in vogue in England — the Day theory. This was an excellent 
attempt to explain that the science of harmony was derived from 
the laws of acoustics, and that chords were built up according to 
the harmonic series. Up to a certain point the system works well, 
but beyond that it requires a good deal of simple faith to accept 
it. Take, for instance, a chord of the augmented sixth (a\)-f$'c)* 
The Day theory, in order to be consistent, says that it is derived 
from two roots, neither of which is present, namely, a\) is the minor 
ninth of the dominant, ff, while /# and c are the third and seventh 
of the supertonic. Is any one willing nowadays to accept anything 
like this? Is not the following nearer the mark and much simpler: 
The chord was originally the first inversion of that of / (a-f-c), but 
two of its tones have been chromatically moved, the a downward 
to a\) and the / upward to /# — a transformation which may have 
occurred in the composer's thought, not all at once, but in two or 
even three successive stages. 

Let us take one other example, from a text-book recently pub- 
lished. Wagner uses the progression from a chord of d\} to one of 
flt| (^b"^b"/"^[> and at|-f-e-tf t| ) and then back again to d\^. This is 
explained by asserting that between the two apparently unrelated 
chords two others have been elided, the one of c% (enharmonically 
close to that of ^^ ) , the other a major chord of a, I much prefer 
to think that they were arrived at through the use of auxiliary 
notes, the a\^ moving to a and back, the d\^ and / moving to c and 
e and back respectively. 
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Some ultra-modern theorists almost go so far as to say that 
whatever one feels called on to write, that he may write. The 
result of this is the embarrassment of the student, and, instead of 
simplifying, we are making our problems more difficult. 

Do we not forget that, besides being vertical, chords have a 
horizontal motion, and that, in this sidewise progression tones have 
certain tendencies, which may be intensified by retardation, split- 
ting up of whole-steps into half-steps, one part moving and then 
waiting for another to catch up, and so on ? Are we not forgetting 
that, in all our composition worthy of the name, there is a contra- 
puntal element, and that sometimes it is only possible to analyze by 
contrapuntal means? 

Is it not time for us to come out into the open, and eliminate 
a number of our fanciful theories? Could not this Association form 
a committee to discuss some of our problems, and bring them before 
the members for adoption, as the Professors of Music at the British 
Universities did with Counterpoint ? 

In conclusion. That word "counterpoint" has brought to my 
mind one other phase, which seems of vital importance. Can we 
not further our knowledge of harmony by devoting a little more 
time to the study of strict counterpoint, since, by studying the 
various species and working them in combination, we get a grasp 
of harmonic material which can be obtained in no other way ? Was 
not this Bach's method, also Mozart's and — to add a modern — 
Brahms' ? And are they not great enough for us to take as patterns ? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASSIFYING MUSICAL 
INFORMATION 

Charles N. Boyd 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The difficulty of locating information which the musician some- 
times needs quickly is often a source of annoyance, and not infre- 
quently means considerable waste of time. One remembers a state- 
ment in a book or magazine, perhaps in a fugitive circular, but to 
find it when wanted is another matter. 

The promoters of various envelope, scrap-book, memoranduip 
and other devices would fain have us believe that theirs is the only 
satisfactory device, but such does not invariably prove the case after 
a few years' use. What the musician needs is an elastic filing system 
which may comfortably expand in any department, one which 
requires a minimum of time for operation and of expense for instal- 
lation and upkeep, and one which covers its field with fair accuracy. 
As it is chiefly intended for personal use, elaborate referencing 
and cross-indexing is not a matter of prime importance. Neither 
is it by any means an essential that all the information on a certain 
topic be assembled except for special occasions. It is much more im- 
portant to have the references assembled, and the material merely 
in easily accessible form. 

To start a filing system on a plan which seems to fill the require- 
ments satisfactorily, one needs a fair-sized invoice-book, a sup- 
ply of blank index-cards, and a small wooden box for filing the 
cards. The invoice-book is strongly bound in canvas, with num- 
bered manilla pages. Index-cards sold by the manufacturers of 
diflferent systems are the best, but somewhat expensive. Paper sup- 
ply-houses can furnish plain cards, of good stock, accurately cut, at 
a very low price. Cards 4 xS inches seem the right size for general 
work. "Guide-cards," for classifying according to subjects and 
bearing labels, may be bought in style and quantities as desired. 
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The wooden box may profitably be of a size to fit in a desk-drawer, 
or the small, specially-constructed filing-case may be obtained at the 
outset. 

Thus equipped, the operator is ready to begin. Perhaps the 
first encounter is with one of the musical periodicals, one devoted 
rather to the news of the day than to more substantial affairs. But 
there is a good repprt of the first performance of what appears to 
be an important composition, a biographical sketch which may not 
be duplicated in the dictionaries for ten years to come, and perhaps 
one or two other items of more than transient interest. For a pri- 
vate library one does not care to save the entire journal; so the 
desired items are clipped. Small notes may well be pasted directly 
on the filing-card, as any objections to requiring additional room in 
the file are overcome by the time saved from reference to the scrap- 
book. Larger items are pasted in the book without reference to their 
sequence ; the indexing of the cards with a proper page-reference for 
the scrap-book makes any formal division of it unnecessary. Circulars 
of music publishing houses, musicians' announcements, catalogues, 
programs, etc., may be clipped or pasted directly into the scrap- 
book. Articles in books and magazines which one desires to preserve 
without clipping are carded more or less liberally, with proper title- 
and page-reference. 

To give a concrete example for this system, I have taken the 
cards under "Clar" in my file. In order, they are as follows: Clarij 
G. M,, Short article on his "Stabat Mater," in Kretzschmar's 
Fuhrer durch den Konzertsaal, Part II, page 338. Six cards headed 
Clarinet follow. One gives a reference to the list of clarinet vir- 
tuosi in 1906, found on page 135 of Das goldene Buck der Mustk, 
A clipping on page 32 of scrap-book K refers to the solo clarinet part 
in D'Albert's "Tiefland." An article on the clarinet by Philip Hale 
is found in The Musical Record for 1900, page 510. A Gewand- 
haus performance of Reger's Sonata, op. 107, for clarinet and piano, 
is recorded in scrap-book 4-A, page 203. A clarinet quintet by 
Stephan Krehl is reviewed on page 176 of scrap-book 3-A. A 
^'double-bass clarinet" is described on page 29 of The Musical 
World for 1901. The Clarino is discussed in the Theodore Thomas 
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Orchestra programs, 19th season, page 7. Two cards refer to the 
biography and activity of Charles W. Clark, singer. One card 
carries a dated clipping, the obituary of Eugene Clark, tenor. Three 
cards are devoted to Frederick Horace Clark. One refers to the 
publisher's circular of his book, "Liszt's Offenbarung," pasted in 
scrap-book K, page 38. Another names an article on "Personali- 
ties," found in Music for 1900, page 480. The third card treats of 
the piano keyboard invented by Clark, scrap-book 5-A, page 11. 
Numerous other Clarks follow, but the examples mentioned sufSce 
to show the scope of the index, and its possible value in locating 
scattered Items. 

Unless one wishes to make an index for public or semi-public 
use, the notes on the cards may be very short. It is hardly advisable 
to make them too cryptic, lest the writer himself forget the key. 
But the cards may easily be made in the progress of one's reading, 
or articles may be penciled for carding at a convenient time before 
the material is filed. A certain amount of cross-indexing is of course 
advisable, and much time may be saved by indexing a valuable 
article under two or more heads, if necessary. Just how much 
material may be indexed depends upon one's time and needs. A 
violinist who cared only to cover his own field would be satisfied 
with a much smaller index than a pianist who included items on 
piano, theory and general biography. 

As may be inferred from the preceding, the index so far has 
dealt with unorganized, fugitive items. When one desires to 
assemble his information on a given subject, the cards already in the 
index form one division of the available material. The standard 
musical dictionaries, biographies, histories and other works may then 
be brought into play, and pertinent articles carded as needed, with 
the result of bringing all the available material on the question into 
the one index, and subdividing it as necessary. Then the index may 
be regarded as complete on that point, so far as present resources 
are concerned. To index material already classified in reference 
works is a considerable task, even on a small scale, and is not gen- 
erally to be recommended. But to annotate standard works of 
reference with items from the card index, as opportunity is afforded, 
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is a desirable policy, and of value as keeping reference books up to 
date. 

As above suggested, the index should be sufficiently elastic to 
allow any department to expand without inconvenience to the whole 
system. In this respect the cards are superior to any other form of 
indexing. For example, my work has involved considerable dealing 
with hymn-tunes. For these the card is specially printed, with a 
staff for the first two or three measures of the melody, and blanks 
for information concerning the source and history of the tune. Some 
20,000 of these cards are now in my file, and with them is a separate 
department of some 2,500 cards devoted to a numerical system of 
indexing tunes, for use in locating anonymous specimens. These 
cards simply occupy separate compartments in the file, and in no 
way interfere with the easy use of the general system. 

To start some such plan as this is an easy matter. A number 
of years may elapse before the file becomes very imposing or very 
comprehensive, especially if it is treated like a diary, but it is quick 
in repaying the attention given, and one soon comes to rely upon it 
for many unexpected matters. 
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REPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CONFERENCE 

Chakman, Edward B. Birge, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The time of the Conference was given to two topics — Credits 
in Secondary Schools for Outside Music Study, and, The High 
School Orchestra as a Means of Increasing Interest in Instrumental 
Music. 

These topics were selected on account of their timely interest, 
and because they need a great deal of discussion. This is especially 
true regarding the matter of crediting outside music-study. 

Albert Bellingham of Pittsburgh and Osbourne McConathy 
of Northwestern University opened the discussion of Outside 
Credits, and Will Earhart of Pittsburgh that of the High School 
Orchestra. Within the short time at the disposal of the Conference, 
there was a lively discussion of both topics. 

Dr. Hollis Dann of Cornell University asked particularly re- 
garding standards of attainment for pupils desiring outside credits, 
and regarding qualifications of examiners of such pupils. 

The discussion was also enlivened by remarks by Messrs. Cady, 
Dykema, Sonneck, McConathy, Earhart, Farnsworth and Mmes. 
Summers, Heizer and Tate. 



High School Orchestras as a Stimulus to 
Instrumental Study 

Will Earhart 

Director of Music, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

For several reasons I shall not restrict myself rigidly to the 
terms of the subject assigned to me. Orchestras in the grades below 
the high school are quite as important, though not so large and 
efficient, as orchestras in the high schools; and, taking for granted 
the stimulus which orchestras bring to the study of instruments 
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generally, we may address ourselves more particularly to sudi 
questions as the function of instrumental music in our public educa- 
tion system, the means by which orchestral work may be more 
largely developed, and the results that may be hoped for. Person- 
ally, I am somewhat embarrassed in this discussion by the conscious^ 
ness that I shall be saying only what I have said and written many 
times before, probably to the knowledge of many of those now 
present; but my belief in the desirability of increased attention to 
this phase of educational practice is so strong, and so much insis- 
tence is needed before any educational practice is widely adopted, 
that I willingly run the risk of becoming tiresomely repetitious on 
the alternate chance that some little measure of gain may be made. 
The proper nature of public school music has long been obscured 
by one salient fact, and that is that the one imiversal means of 
musical expression is the voice. So obtrusive is this fact that we 
who are supervisors or teachers of music in public schools have 
come to be considered and classified at times as teachers of singing 
or teachers of vocal music. It takes only a little reflection to make 
clear that our field is broader than this; we are teachers of music 
who necessarily carry on our work by means of singing. But how- 
ever carefully we preserve and to some extent develop the voices 
of the people's children, we are delinquent in our duty if we do not 
in subtle ways broaden their musical horizon to the recognition of 
that vast field of noble musical expression which lies apart from 
all singing, which needs no words, but even finds that words limit 
and thwart its intentions, and which has given us, as its proper 
product, the piano-sonata, chamber music and the symphony. Dr. 
Will Grant Chambes, Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Pittsburgh, has pointed out, in an admirable mono- 
graph, that our capacity to appreciate this great music may be seri- 
ously limited by a system of training that presents music always as 
the song-story, in the understanding of which the words are the one 
essential element. Personally, I am quite certain that our methods 
of presenting rote songs in primary grades are such as to produce 
a habit of visualizing instead of listening. The children are think- 
ing pictures instead of hearing tones. Surely this is not an adequate 
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foundation upon which to build appreciation of piano-recitals or 
orchestral concerts. A little more sensitive listening to tone and 
tonal process, and a little less obtrusive attention to the words, 
could well begin here: and later this habit of hearing would become 
the foundation upon which appreciation of absolute music could 
be built. 

Again, the impulse to sing and the capacity to enjoy and become 
proficient in music in general are not always concomitant. Of 
all modes of musical expression, singing is the liiost direct and inti- 
mate in its revelation of the inner subjective mood. I feel, I cry 
out. It is as instinctive as gesture or facial expression — ^notwith- 
standing the elaborate technique that must be built up to control the 
expression. But if I play the organ, for instance, how compara- 
tively indirect is the path that lies between me and the expression 
of my mood. A vast mechanism, with whidi there is no instinctive 
relation, must be manipulated; and, instead of the single melodic 
line, there is a large complex of tones, most subtly interwoven and 
related. The type of mind that is attracted toward this mode of 
expression is not necessarily the same type that is attracted toward 
singing; and while it would be unwise to emphasize distinctions, 
and thereby limit the student's conception of his ability and versa- 
tility, some good may come to us as teachers, if we admit that 
people, even children of public school age, are not all alike, and 
that we must not, if we are true pedagogues, leave their diversity 
of talent and individual possibilities unrecognized. The table that 
we spread must present such variety that none shall go away hungry. 

Because song is not all of music, even if it rise to oratorio, and 
because the all of music is likely to bring into play the diverse 
capacities of all the people, it follows that orchestral playing is a 
legitimate and necessary phase of our. work. The response to it, 
once it is organized and rightly administered, shows how great the 
subconscious hunger must have been. Personally, I have been privi- 
leged to see a high school of 600 students maintain an orchestra 
of 64 players, an average of more than one out of every ten of the 
student-body. This orchestra included three horns, two oboes, one 
bassoon, tympani, and a full complement of all the strings and 
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other brasses, woodwinds and percussions. It played real music, 
and played it — I was about to say — ^with enthusiasm, but I think 
devoutly is the better expression. One of the three horn-players, 
' a boy only now in his senior year, as I have just learned from a 
Pittsburgh concert-soprano who recently heard him, was offered 
an excellent contract by a lyceum-bureau only some few months 
ago. He wisely refused it; but the fact that the offer was made 
carries some significance. The parents of the boys and girls in this 
orchestra regarded it almost reverently. They believed that the 
orchestral discipline, with the hours of steady practice at home, 
were most salutary for their children, as indeed they were. The 
effect in the school was excellent. It organized the school spirit as 
no other one factor did. Incidentally, but as an important matter, 
nevertheless, the remaining 540 students were as familiar with the 
oboe, bassoon and horn as some of our seasoned concert-goers. They 
often attended rehearsals after school in such numbers that they 
became an audience; and it was an isolated student who did not 
hear at some time a discourse from a troubled oboe-player on the 
innate depravity of reeds, or from a trombone-player remarks on 
the incomprehensible sequence of positions of which some com- 
poser was guilty in his work. They were soaked to the point of 
saturation, these boys and girls, with the ideals of orchestral and 
absolute music. The work of the players was credited, and these 
credits were not excess-credits, but counted toward graduation, 
to a maximum of four. 

To do this sort of thing it is neccessary that the school own 
instruments, and own more instruments and more instruments. 
The most frequent complaint about school orchestras is that the 
instrumentation is constantly changing, because of the graduation 
of pupils, and that it never includes certain uncommon instruments 
which are necessary to orchestral richness and sonority. Both of these 
difficulties are overcome when once a liberal provision of school- 
owned instruments is made. This may be difficult to secure, but 
the full success of the project depends on it absolutely. Twice the 
number of instruments that are employed in the orchestral work 
should be provided. If you use i6-part instrumentation, and there- 
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fore two horns, provide four. Two will be used in the orchestra 
by juniors and seniors, while the other two are being practiced by 
two freshmen or sophomores. Then, in the seventh and eighth 
grades an orchestra must be maintained, and the same system of 
duplicated instruments be inaugurated. Six years of practice thereby 
become possible to the youthful orchestral devotee. Bass-viols, 
'cellos, violas, trombones, oboes, sometimes clarinets, and certainly 
bassoons and horns, may all be needed at times. Whatever part is 
found persistently lacking should be provided for by purchasing 
the proper instrument. In my e>^erience these school-owned instru- 
ments never lay idle. No parent cared to buy a bass-viol for his 
overgrown boy. It made the home look untidy, was not entertain- 
ing to listen to of an evening, and there was always the fear that the 
instrument would be abandoned altogether, that the boy would 
not persevere, and that a perfectly useless, expensive bass-fiddle 
would be left on the unlucky parent's hands. But if it cost nothing 
beyond some serious, studious hours of practice at home, when the 
boy might otherwise be in the streets, and some responsibility for 
the care of the instrument, the willing parent could always be 
found. Indeed, there was often a waiting-list. 

An interesting question, assuming that the instruments are pur- 
chased, is the proper placing of them. One need not be a profes- 
sional phrenologist, physiognomist, or clairvoyant to realize early 
the need of delicate analyses of personal temperament and instru- 
mental qualities, if this task is to be performed well. If a fine, 
studious, sensitive, reserved boy, with strong, large hands and an 
intense, but repressed emotional nature presents himself, I need not 
say that the flute would be an inappropriate suggestion. Neither 
would he care for the bass-viol or the cornet. The 'cello would be 
a likely suggestion. This is certain; for a boy of just that type was 
given just that instrument once on a time and he is now a brilliant 
player, lately graduated from Chicago University and already assist- 
ing his teacher in studio work, while he prepares further for what 
will certainly be a bright future. Strings and brass, wood-winds 
and percussions, all have their congenial temperaments. The girls, 
naturally, almost all play the violin. 
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If in our high schools we will open courses in harmony, musical 
history and appreciation, in addition to orchestral ensemble, and 
encourage and require our orchestral players to enter these courses, 
I foresee the possibility of bringing into our national life a quality 
and a degree of musicianship that chorus-practice alone, even of a 
good kind, valuable and beautiful as it certainly is, can never 
produce. The number acquiring this different quality of musical 
outlook will always be smaller by comparison, but they will be 
powerful in influence. Macaulay says of Bacon's Novum Organum 
and De Augmentis that they produced a vast effect, but indirectly, 
that they "moved the minds that moved the world." We must not 
forget, in our absorption with the great mass of the people, that 
in our own little province this same type of influence is operative, 
and that therefore intensive education of the smaller number is not 
without value. 

In conclusion, as an Inspiring example of the development of 
instrumental ensemble work in schools, I beg to append entire a 
statement recently received from Mr. Glenn H. Woods, Director 
of Music in the schools of Oakland, Cal., as to the activities there 
in orchestral and band practice. These facts were not reported to 
the speaker at the time when he was engaged in compiling the 
report on "Music in the Public Schools," issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education as Bulletin No. 33, 1914. Their 
inclusion there would have added much to the interest of the sec- 
tion dealing with instrumental work. They are presented at this 
time not only because of their immediate interest, but in order to 
give them, through our Proceedings, the wider publicity which it 
is desirable they should have. 

ORCHESTRAL AND BAND PRACTICE IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF OAKLAND, CAL. 

There are forty-two grade schools and three high school build- 
ings in Oakland. In the grade schools, twenty-three bands are 
organized and twenty-one orchestras. The membership in each 
organization ranges from ten to sixty. Many pupils "double" from 
the band to orchestra, as among the brass and the reeds. 
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To instruct these organizations, the Board employs and pays 
a Supervisor of Bands and Orchestras who is qualified as a violin- 
ist, clarinetist and cornetist. Eight other teachers, not employed by 
the Board, are permitted by the Board to give lessons at the school 
buildings during school hours generally, if accommodations can be 
so arranged that the rest of the school will not be disturbed. These 
lessons are for individuals or classes as conditions permit, and the 
pupils pay twenty-five cents for a twenty-minute lesson once a week, 
and purchase their own music. Most of these pupils own their own 
instruments. 

The inventory last year showed that $13,870 worth of instru- 
ments were owned by pupils then enrolled in the schools. These 
instruments, of course, were good, bad, and indifferent, and were 
mostly solo instruments, such as cornets, clarinets, altos, baritones, 
trombones, flutes, etc. At the time of this inventory, few orchestras^ 
were organized, so that no violins or other strings were included 
in the estimate. Parents were generally willing and ready to pur- 
chase solo instruments that could be used in the home, but were 
decidedly unwilling to spend money on stringbasses, tubas, drums, 
oboes, bassoons, or even altos and mellophones. In order to com- 
plete die instrumentation of the various organizations, the Board 
of Education decided to purchase such instruments as were either 
neglected or omitted because of their awkward size, their expense, 
or their inavailability as a solo instrument in the home. 

For the high schools, the following instruments were purchased : 

From Carl Fisher, New York City: 4 three-quarter size String-Basses, 
3 Bucet Oboes, 3 Buffet Bassoons, i set of Tympani, i set of Deagan 
Bells. 

From Wunderlich, Chicago, Illinois: 4 French Horns, single. 

From Aschoii, Oakland, California : 3 'Cellos. 

For the grade schools, the following were purchased : 

From C. G. Conn, Elkhart, Ind.: 25 £-flat Basses, 13 £-flat Altos, 14 
Mellophones, 6 Fluegel Horns, 2 Trumpets, 6 French Horns, single, i 
D-flat Piccolo, 2 quartettes of Saxophones (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bari- 
tone), 2 String-Basses, 2 Oboes, 2 Bassoons, i Trombone. 

From local dealers: 12 sets of Drums (including Bass and Snare and 
Cymbals). 
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Second hand : a Trombones, i String-Bass, i Tuba, i Baritone. 
This year they have added: 8 Violas, 4 Mellophones, i Baritone, 
2 half-size String-Basses, 8 sets of Drums. 

The retail price of these instruments is close to $io,ooo. 

These instruments are loaned to students free of charge, but 
they must give bond for the full amount of the instrument and 
case, signed by the parent and a property-owner, and they are liable 
and must pay for all damages and repairs. All of the instruments 
are in use, and, even now, the demand for more instruments is 
greater than we can supply. The slowest progress has been made 
on the oboe. The demand is more for instruments in the grades 
than in the high schools; so, when instruments are not immediately 
taken up in the high school, they are placed in the grade schools. 

The Board also purchased and installed a very fine library of 
good music from the publications of Carl Fischer, Ditson, Schirmer, 
Church, and other pubilshers. These sets are loaned out as from 
a circulating library. The instructors follow a general outlined 
plan for teaching, and the same material and studies are approxi- 
mately covered by all the school students. Pupils of outside teachers 
are most generally members of the various organizations, but 
largely in the violin or string sections. 

The high schools, three in number, will soon have complete 
instrumentation in each school, including the unusual instruments, 
such as violas, oboes, bassoons, French horns and string-basses. 
From these schools we select the best players to form our High 
Schools Orchestra and Band ; and from the grades, our Elementary 
Schools Orchestra and Band. These consist of fifty-three, twenty- 
five, sixty-seven and thirty-five players respectively. Many more 
are often available, but balance is considered more important than 
number. 

Recently we have organized a Community Orchestra for 
adults, which meets in the high school. This includes a continua- 
tion idea, as its plan is to accommodate graduates, and also adults 
of the community, who enjoy orchestra work. They are studying 
and playing good music of the better class, but not attempting any 
symphony work. 
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Bands on the Coast are very numerous and are recruited largely 
from school graduates and school players. 

This will give you some idea of the instrumental side of our 
school organizations. Some of the work is decidedly good, and some 
of it is otherwise, but we are trying gradually to find and secure 
a good average of instruction that shall be worthy of infection. 
In the short life of the orchestras here it is most gratifying to note 
that the pupils are glad and desirous to advance from the band to 
the orchestra. 

Here, then, is a plan that reveals, first, a refreshingly enlightened 
and cultured judgment on the part of the school authorities in their 
evaluation of school activities; second, a freedom from parsimony, 
where the children are concerned, that one might think would 
always be characteristic of the American people, but which is not; 
third, practical intelligence in making provision for the work; and, 
finally, a broad vision that gives the work bearing upon the adult 
life of the community — in the Community Orchestra. One at a 
distance, as he reads, can feel certain qualities that must be present 
in the spirit of any community that finds its pleasure and interest 
in such activities as Mr. Woods desribes. Oakland must be a place 
in which life has some value and color, some moments of exaltation 
that are worth while to the one who is living it. I conceive that it 
is the business of us who are here to extend these values as widely 
as possible by every thought and every agency that we can bring 
to bear upon the work. 



It was hoped that the subject of High School Credits for 
Outside Music would be opened by a paper by A. J. Gantvoort 
of the Cincinnati College of Music, but he was called away before 
the Conference began. After Albert Bellingham of Pittsburgh 
had stated some points which Mr. Gantvoort would have pre- 
sented, Osbourne McConathy of Northwestern University was 
called upon to speak of his experiences in the practical handling 
of the subject. 
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Mr. McConathy said that it is necessary that the high school 
should regard the work done in music under private teachers as 
equivalent to work in other school subjects. Hence in some way 
the standard of work must be fixed by the school itself, which is 
possible either by organizing a staff of accredited teachers, or by 
some plan of examining the> pupils. The latter is the method 
which he had tried when Supervisor at Chelsea, Mass. This in- 
volves that the student shall be examined upon the work which 
he has actually done, not upon what the examiner might con- 
sider the best course. To facilitate this, the teachers were asked 
to present reports at stated intervals as to just what ground the 
pupil had covered. These reports were in duplicate, one copy 
being kept for record by the school and the other used as the basis 
for the examiner's questions. In this way it could fairly be deter- 
mined whether the pupil's work was up to an acceptable standard. 
Credit under this system was allowed for study in singing and in 
plashing the piano, the organ or any orchestral instrument. One 
credit per year, out of the thirty required for graduation, was 
given to those whose work was counted worthy. No pupil was 
accepted unless he took at least one lesson per week, and he was 
also required to pursue work in the school in both the theory and 
the appreciation of music. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF STANDARDIZATION 

Waldo S. Pratt 

Hartford Theological Seminary 

At the outset, wc may well observe that the word "standard- 
ization" has two distinct meanings. Sometimes it refers to the 
making or defining of standards, sometimes to the process of getting 
standards accepted and adopted. The first is mainly a matter of 
sharp thinking; any keen mind may apply itself to framing stan- 
dards of judgment in fields where it is interested and intelligent. 
The second is more a matter of tact and strategy, requiring knowl- 
edge of social conditions and of human nature. The number of 
those who can do the first is always more than of those who can 
do the second. It is easier to say what ought to be done than to get 
it accomplished. 

In our musical world both kinds of standardization are needed 
and both are being attempted. Last spring there appeared an able 
book on Notation and Terminology, which was a studious effort 
to define and codify usage in regard to these vital subjects. On the 
other hand, for several years a committee of the National Educa- 
tional Association has been advocating a limited set of terms and 
definitions for universal adoption by teachers of public school music. 
The book is a piece of scientific study. The committee's plan is an 
executive enterprise. It is impossible to call one more important than 
the other. Each is necessary. Both illustrate the working of the 
standardizing impulse. 

In this busy age all aspects of practical effort are being touched 
by the conviction that we must not only devise standards, but work 
for their general adoption. Every line of manufacture and com- 
merce has its standard sizes, shapes and qualities, by the acceptance 
of which business has been infinitely simplified and improved. Our 
railroads have established standard time throughout the country. 
Every dictionary is built on the ideal of standard spellings and 
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definitions. Schools and colleges tend more and more to set up 
standard entrance-requirements, standard conditions for granting 
degrees, and standard courses in particular studies. The army and 
navy have their standard qualifications for enlistment, and the 
churches have their standards of belief. The medical profession is 
always trying to make more stringent the standard of knowledge 
and skill essential for a practitioner, as well as to have laws enacted 
whereby those who fall short of this shall be debarred. So with the 
legal profession and with other organized vocations. Hence we see 
how inevitable it is that musicians should be aroused to the value 
of standardizing their profession in similar ways. 

Just here we may well recall the fact that some sorts of stan- 
dardization in music have often been attempted in the past. A large 
number of curious instances are familiar to students of music-history. 
For example, the codification and official promulgation of Gregorian 
cantillation in the mediaeval Church in the 8th century or before 
was a striking case of standardization on k large scale. That which 
gave Guido d'Arezzo his notable fame from the nth century 
onward was his success in reducing many details of procedure and 
notation to a system and in getting his ideas widely adopted as 
standards. The chief feature in the peculiar enterprise of the 
German Meistersinger from the 14th to the i6th century was the 
notion of governing song by rules and withholding the title of 
"master" from those whose practice did not match with the stan- 
dards of the guilds. Throughout the 17th and i8th centuries the 
production of Italian operas came more and more under an artificial 
system of construction, which became so rigid that it took both cour- 
age and skill on the part of innovators like Gluck to initiate new 
types and patterns. When the Paris Q)nservatory began to unfold 
about 1800 one of its pet projects was the issue of standard text- 
books in many subjects, the use of which was to be obligatory 
within its circle. Similar projects have appeared in other national 
conservatories, as, for instance, that of Stuttgart. I do not know 
just how clearly those who, about a century ago, set on foot the vast 
enterprise of establishing vocal music in juvenile schools emphasized 
the framing of standard courses or methods and getting them gen- 
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erally adopted. But this notion has been dominant in every strong 
system of such instruction ever since. The extraordinary impress 
of the English Tonic Sol-Fa movement is largely due to the uniform 
system of instruction first worked out by John Curwen and now 
embodied in a "Standard Manual." Precisely the same notion was 
an essential part of Lowell Mason's work at Boston and elsewhere. 
The so-called "Leschetizky Method" has become a power in modern 
pianism through its exaltation of standards in discipline and practice. 
For many years Guilds of Organists in both England and America 
have been highly successful in establishing notable standards of 
knowledge and skill among players of the organ and administrators 
of church music. 

These are but illustrations, taken at random, of the instinctive 
impulse among musicians to work out systems, and to aim at massive 
results by pressing systems and standards into general use. In all 
the eight volumes of the Proceedings of our Association since 1906 
are important essays showing how energetically our American 
teachers in all branches are convinced that they owe it to their art, 
and to themselves as its exponents, to systematize their work more 
fully, and to demand that music shall be taught in ways that 
measure up to reasonable standards. Probably half a score of the 
State Associations are at work upon practical problems of this class. 
Their efforts vary a good deal, as you know, in scope, style and 
effectiveness. But the bulk of them is impressive. 

I shall not undertake the hazardous task of analyzing or criticiz- 
ing these various projects. Others can do this better than I. But 
I may be permitted to set down some general reflections upon what 
is before us. 

I shall arrange what I have to say under three heads, namely, 
(i) The general need of trying to define knowledge and skill so 
that teaching all kinds of musical topic shall be truly systematic; 
(2) The essential problem of testing and grading individual 
workers by standards derived from such systematic schemes of 
thought; (3) Some proposed or accessible appliances for solving 
this problem so that systems, used as standards, may become gen- 
erally effective in large areas, like a state or the whole country. 
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These three topics, I think, touch the main aspects of the entire 
subject. 

L As to system or standardization in the topics of teaching. We 
are not in position to call for the use of standards by others unless 
each of us in his own special line of work is willing and able to fix 
reasonable standards for himself. Our general field of music-teach- 
ing divides somewhat clearly into sections. In one we find the 
piano-teachers, in another the voice-teachers, in another the theory- 
teachers, in another the organ-teachers, in another the public school 
teachers, besides several more that are not less important, though 
not so large.. In each of these groups there are hosts of individuals, 
all working according to their several degrees of ability and train- 
ing. Most of these individuals have schemes of teaching called 
"methods," which they have either acquired from some one else or 
developed for themselves. What is called a "method" may be only 
a sort of patent process for the mechanical handling of pupils, 
devised chiefly to gain prestige or popularity and to "make a living" 
out of one's work. On the other hand, it may be a decidedly 
thoughtful plan of action, contrived so as to throw accent upon the 
essential objects of study and to enable pupils to attain them readily 
^and surely. It may be a mixture of both of these. 

Just here I venture to say that it is common to make too much 
of the lower features of method and too little of the higher. By 
this I mean that excessive stress is put upon the exact way in which 
you or I expect to lead students along — the exact definitions we 
give, the exact exercises we prescribe, the exact type of studies or 
"pieces" we supply, and the exact habits or style we insist upon. 
All this may be useful and necessary. But it is only as means to 
something beyond, which is higher. What are we aiming to make 
of the pupil? What ideas of music as an art arc we implanting as 
we make him work with his hands or his voice or his brain ? How 
does what we are doing with him week after week stand related to 
the establishment in him, and through him in others, of genuine 
musicianship? The deification of technique is too often apt to make 
for the degradation of musical art. And yet technique, whether of 
hand or voice or brain, is a necessary means to the end in view. 
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Technique may be dignified and glorified by that to which it leads 
and for which it exists. 

My point is that all of us need more definite thinking as to 
just what we are trying to accomplish and less about just how we 
are working. Let us seek to define to ourselves as sharply as our 
minds permit the higher objects and purposes of musical study in 
our own lines, so as to stamp them deep into the very texture of our 
professional nature, and so as to hold them aloft with positiveness 
and inspiration before our pupils. For the sake of our own self- 
respect and to maintain the honor of our work in the eyes of the 
world, we need repeatedly to ask. questions like "What are we 
for?" "What are we about?" "What good is there in what we are 
doing?" These questions, you notice, are vastly more important 
than "How much am I making?" or "What notoriety am I gain- 
ing?" or "How far am I beating my competitors?" 

But I am not here anxious to magnify the contrast between these 
two attitudes. What I ask you to note is that every time we thus 
challenge ourselves about our true objects we do something toward 
setting up standards for ourselves and for our department of teach- 
ing. For myself, I do not greatly care by what detailed steps you 
or I arrive at our goal, provided the goal is worth while. For 
example, we can state just what standards of knowledge and 
capacity are worth seeking in the study of Harmony. But we must 
be wary about saying that there is but one way of attaining these 
standards. Unfortunately, the word "method" has got attached 
to mere processes of teaching, when it should include the definition 
of the ends in view. The able teacher varies his ways of working 
to fit the pupil, and he ought to know that other teachers must 
use still other ways. Yet for him with every pupil, and for him 
in common with all other teachers, there are certain fixed objects 
or purposes to which all devices and even tricks of teaching are 
meant to contribute. 

You see, of course, that the matter promptly becomes personal. 
Standardization in every branch ought first to be sought regarding 
the attainments of each of us who talks on the general subject, of 
all who have the true interests of music at heart. This is so evident 
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that it ought not to need mention. Yet some are always keen about 
standardizing everybody but themselves. And some, too, wax 
eloquent over special schemes when they are perfectly helpless in 
stating by what precise standards either they themselves or others 
should be judged. 

The moment we sit down soberly to draft an exact plan we 
encounter the difficulty that hardly any branch of music-teaching 
is well organized within itself, that is, in the minds of its own repre- 
sentatives. There is much excellent thinking as well as noble pur- 
pose, but the subject has not been thought through systematically. 
This sounds severe, of course. But is it not true? When a set of 
voice-teachers get together, have they enough common ground to 
keep in touch? Do they not at once begin to separate into hostile 
camps over matters of opinion or tradition that are not primary? 
A limited number of the instrumental teachers are better off, thanks 
to the constructive work of certain thoughtful leaders, but a large 
majority are still almost without a professional creed. The public 
school workers have been forced by their relation to educational 
institutions to do a deal of hard and fruitful reflection, with the 
result that in some sections they are far along toward having a defi- 
nite plan of campaign. Theory- and history-teachers, because they 
are few and somewhat affected by scientific system in general, pre- 
sent still a better front But the trouble is that in each department 
there is a host of workers that do not even keep informed about 
what the leaders and thinkers are doing. 

Frankly, then, I doubt whether the time is ripe for compre- 
hensive schemes that shall apply to all kinds of music-teaching 
everywhere. The great thing to be desired is that each group and 
subgroup of workers shall keep on patiently wrestling with its own 
problems, applying the results only so fast as they become definite 
and solid enough to command universal respect from all reasonable 
observers. 

II. As to using standards for individual tests. Perhaps what 
has been said is mistaken. Let us assume that it is. Let us assume 
that adequate standards in all branches do exist and can be so stated 
that some authority can say that to be a competent musician or a 
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recognized teacher one must have certain particular qualifications. 
How are we to know whether we ourselves attain this standard? 
How are we to estimate others ? Especially, how are we to deal with 
the throng of new aspirants that is annually pouring into the pro- 
fession from the music-schools and the studios of existing teachers? 

We should all agree that the decision cannot be left wholly to 
the persons in question. The ill-informed, the vain and arrogant, 
the recklessly ambitious, these all will be sure to claim pretty much 
everything. The profession has already suffered many things from 
such, and it is in no mood to bow down before them further. On 
the other hand, the over-conscientious and the over-modest, so far 
as there are such, often underestimate their own power. There is 
a vast number who occupy a middle position. They know that 
they have scHne knowledge and skill, and they are alive with desire 
and aspiratbn. But they honestly do not know just how solid are 
their attainments, or where these really rank them in the artistic 
world. If there are frauds and charlatans among us, let them be 
pointed out — for their own good, and surely for the good of the 
rest of us. But if there are strong and fruitful workers, either 
established or coming into view, they ought to have recognition 
according to their merits. The decision cannot be left wholly to 
the persons themselves. 

We can hardly leave the decision entirely to the test of popular 
or conunercial success. This is substantially what has- been done 
hitherto as regards private teachers. If you can build up a consider- 
able "practice," as a doctor would say, or get yourself much talked 
about in the papers, or win a clientage in any way, then we will 
call you a musician and a worthy member of the musical fraternity. 
But if you do not show these criteria, then you are a misfit and a 
failure. No argument is needed to dismiss this form of estimate, 
if put in its worst form. Technical and artistic values are not to be 
settled so crudely as this. But the point may be made so as to 
demand attention. Most of us must admit that practical, tangible 
success in teaching does signify something. It proves capacity of 
some kind. It is not likely to come by accident. It ought not to 
be wholly set aside in the reckoning. Yet popularity and apparent 
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success are hard to use as standards. DifiFerent people differ widely 
as to what success is. And, if you would judge teaching by its 
fruits, you simply complicate your problem, since, in place of scruti- 
nizing teachers by themselves, you must look in turn through a 
long list of pupils, who will be of every conceivable degree of fitness 
or unfitness to be counted as evidence. 

It is not safe to estimate a teacher's qualifications simply by testi- 
monials or even details of his studies. Testimonials have become so 
notorious that one wonders at receiving circulars in which a vast 
quantity of such unconvincing material is paraded for advertizing 
purposes. Even certificates of graduation from this or that school 
are important only in relation to the standards and methods of the 
schools in question. Some certificates of musical efficiency are of 
the same high grade as the diploma of a first-class college. Others 
are as worthless as the documents sold by the unsavory 'Megree- 
mills" that flourish here and there till suppressed by Uncle Sam 
for fraudulent use of the mails. 

Speaking of certificates from schools reminds us, however, that, 
after all, they are sometimes illustrations of what almost every one 
regards as the ideal method of applying standard tests to individuals 
— the method of formal examination. If all school certificates rested 
on real and intelligent examination, their validity would be con- 
ceded. But since they do not always have this quality, and since, 
besides, many musical workers do not have them to show, every dis- 
cussion of standardization in these days includes some plan for insti- 
tuting a system of question-tests under a special board of examiners, 
with rewards to those who pass creditably. This is the established 
method in all well-organized schools, and Is fairly common in 
various professional and technical callings. So comes the question. 
Why cannot we apply examinations to music-teachers generally? 
The answer is. We can. But it is not always realized what are the 
difficulties in the way, at least for the present. It is somewhat easy 
to think up an attractive scheme. It is infinitely hard to make it 
work. Hence it pays to discuss ways and means a little. 

I have already emphasized one fundamental difficulty. Some 
branches of musical science and technique are not far enough syste- 
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matized by those who specialize in them. Debatable matters are 
not yet well settled, and some territory is only imperfectly explored. 

Again, another difficulty lies in the lack of agreement among us 
as to how much collateral or general equipment is needed by one 
who proposes to specialize in teaching a single branch. For exam- 
ple, there is no consensus of opinion as to how much harmony or 
history a piano-teacher ought to know, or how much grasp of psy- 
chology, vocal physiology or phonetics is required in teaching sing- 
ing in public schools. Musicians have been slow to realize how com- 
plex musical art really is, and how interdependent are its branches. 
So long as this is so, it will be hard to set up examination-plans 
that shall compare with those now in use in many other subjects. 

Still another sort of difficulty lies in the merely, mechanical 
details of all examination-schemes. They must be worked out long 
in advance of their actual use, and be reduced to definite shape in 
writing or printing. There must be the early naming of examiners 
who will not only command general respect, but who can afiFord 
to give time and strength for much preliminary work. There must 
be provision of a proper place and time for holding examinations, 
with adequate advertizing of many minute details. And, perhaps 
most serious of all, there must be machinery, with power to make 
it go, whereby papers and the like can be properly read, marked and 
reported upon. This, too, takes time, and, if the scheme has any 
magnitude, calls for expert supervision. Needless to say, attempts 
to hold serious examinations involve either much outlay of money 
or the free contribution of its equivalent by many persons. 

Although all of us may agree in believing that some examination- 
method is to be sought for gradually standardizing our work, these 
considerations, with others that are equally obvious, should make us 
cautious about talking too glibly about proceeding with it on any 
large scale. It is just conceivable that such a plan may in time be 
made to work regarding youthful aspirants. It has always failed 
when proposed for those already established in their work. It is not 
impossible to institute examination-schemes and to put them in 
motion for a year or two. But it is another matter to provide for 
their consistent and effective administration for a decade. 
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III. As to making standards widely effective. We might have 
disregarded our first and second divisions, so as to approach this 
immediately, as seems to be the habit of many promoters of musical 
standardization. As for myself, I have always had to climb to this 
apex of the question by slow stages. Only so can any of us measure 
the magnitude of what we seek to surmount. 

During recent years in several states proposals have been made 
to cbntrol or restrict the teaching of music by means of legal enact- 
ments. It is contended that teaching music in any fonn is of the 
same sort of public concern as being a physician or druggist, so 
that all who essay to do it should be required to qualify before a 
board of examiners and obtain a license, while those who practice 
without license shall be liable to penalty. Many musicians believe 
that this is the one policy to exploit. No other, they say, promises 
uniform and universal results. No other, they think, will give our 
profession solid status in the community. 

So far as my observation goes, there are two classes of objec- 
tion to this program. 

In the first place, it links musical pedagogy with politics in a 
very artificial union. The story of the efforts in Michigan since 
about 1909 is eloquent as to the extreme difficulty of even getting 
the requisite statutes framed and passed. Music-teaching lies much 
further off the track of the experience and comprehension of legis- 
lators than, for instance, the practice of medicine. Yet no law can 
be enacted without gaining the active interest of a majority in both 
houses of the legislature. This difficulty is perpetual, for any law 
runs the risk of repeal unless there be constant watchfulness on the 
part of its advocates. Further, a state-wide act must have obvious 
adaptation to all sections of the state. Hence the provisions of the 
act must be drawn so as to suit the less cultured and progressive 
sections, since these command more votes than the rest. No high or 
advanced standard can possibly be established by a body of legis- 
lators most of whom have no direct interest in the subject, and 
most of whom represent sections where musical culture is rudi- 
mentary or non-existent. . 
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Even supposing that some archangdic genius could draw up a 
bill both excellent in its provisions and fitted to secure legislative 
support, serious difficulties still remain. Our form of government, 
with its lack of continuity and its liability to manipulation by 
unscrupulous politicians, has always been weak in relation to intel- 
lectual and artistic interests. If these are to be systematically fur- 
thered, they must be treated under a homogeneous policy for long 
periods of time. You cannot raise a crop of culture one year, and 
then plant something else the next year. In this matter of licensing 
music-teachers nothing is worth trying that cannot be expected to go 
on steadily for a term of years. The movement will have no virtue 
without relative permanence. It must become an institution in the 
educational life of the state. This, I diink, is unlikely if we base it 
upon legislative action. 

Connected with this is the additional difficulty of providing a 
proper apparatus of administration and examination. To be effec- 
tive, there must be something like a bureau of oversight. It will 
be hard to find those who are both competent and willing to serve 
in this capacity, and the total expense is bound to be large. The 
time may come when these very practical difficulties will disappear. 
But surely no state is as yet ready to embark on a project so bur- 
densome and unwieldy in execution. 

Serious complications are involved in the fact that adjacent 
states are not likely to move in agreement in any matter like this, 
at least at present, and no national action is .conceivable. Teachers 
migrate much, and constantly extend the area of their work across 
state borders. 

Beyond all this, in the second place, are we not wrong if we 
imagine that the best results arc to be secured by any legal or legis- 
lative method whatever, however well devised and however admirably 
administered ? It is always a fallacy to think that important steps in 
social progress are to be forced upon the community by law. Laws 
are never constructive agencies. They are rather formal ratifications 
of convictions and rules of conduct that have become established in 
communitf^:onsciousness by more irregular and indefinite processes. 
They are never worth while unless back of them lies accumulated 
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conununity-impulse. Laws are valuable in codifying and regulating 
what has attained some obvious maturity, but they are usually pow- 
erless to create. In matters of mental and spiritual activity espe- 
cially, we need less of coercion than of persuasion, less of formal 
machinery than of intangible aspiration. Artistic education, like all 
other forms of education, needs to be pressed upon popular appre- 
ciation more as a privilege than as a civic imposition. I forbear to 
urge this point for all it is worth simply because it leads ofiF into too 
large a discussion. Yet, if there were no other objection to the 
whole legislative program regarding music-teaching, I think that 
this alone would be sufficient to condemn it at present. 

It is a fair question, however, if legal methods are rejected, 
whether other methods are available that are good and practicable. 
I think that there are such methods, which are already in sporadic 
and partial operation, and which give promise of much expansion 
in the near future. It is along their track that I look for decided 
progress. 

I am disposed to urge that practical and efficient standardization 
is to be sought along lines of volimtary action by individuals and 
local groups under the direction, or at least after the pattern, of 
agencies of education already in operation. There are two parts to 
this proposition. It emphasizes voluntary rather than compulsory 
action. It involves agencies already existing, which can be depended 
upon to proceed intelligently and with due regard to standardiza- 
tion as applied to other subjects than music. Let us say a word 
about both of these. 

The only standards that can secure general acceptance are 
those that appeal to relatively large numbers of people. If they 
thus appeal, they will be sought by choice. If they are really 
chosen, they will continue to be eflfective. Their hold will be a real 
hold, not an artificial one. Resting upon some degree of conviction, 
they will be expressions of the consensus of opinion among thought- 
ful students, rather than some compromise devised to meet the 
exigencies of political intrigue. What I mean will become clearer in 
a moment. Only let us bear in mind that our goal is not coercion, 
but spontaneity; not enforced uniformity, but free unity. 
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General education has already reached a high degree of stan- 
dardization. This is displayed in the organization and regimen of 
educational institutions. Such institutions are not fiat creations of 
authority, but in essence a free development of popular instinct as 
it has worked upon the problem of education. Any one institution 
— the high school in your own town, or any college or university 
that you know — ^has numerous defects, no doubt. But the great 
system of which these are parts is surely an impressive illustration 
of how voluntary effort on one side of social life has come to a 
notable pitch of breadth and efficiency. The general tendency which 
they represent has gone further, and has led to the founding of many 
technical institutions as well, devoted to the more exact and elabo- 
rate treatment of particular subjects. Thus, in the musical field, 
we have an increasing number of substantial music-schools. Three 
classes of institution, then, stand out before us as existing and 
organized agencies of education: the high school, representing the 
climax of juvenile education, reaching nearly all classes of pupil ; 
the college, representing higher education, reaching a more limited 
class; and the music-school, which, in ideal, at least, aims at the 
specialized training of those for whom music is to be in some sense 
a life-work. 

High schools and colleges were long ago forced to develop and 
maintain standards. No subject can gain place in their curricula 
that cannot be reduced to system, be taught progressively, produce 
definite results, as shown by examination, and justify the conferring 
of diplomas of proficiency. So far as concerns their own students, 
such institutions are shining specimens of standardization. Their 
collective power upon popular thought is beyond calculation, and 
they command respect for their general dignity and success. ' 

Until rather recently the relation of our high schools and col- 
leges to musical education has been insignificant. But during the 
past twenty-five years or so a remarkable change has set in. The 
teaching of music in secondary schools has rapidly expanded until 
now in a wide circle of high schools it is culminating in almost 
startling undertakings — in prolonged courses in Music-Apprecia- 
tion, in Harmony, in Chorus-Singing of the highest grade. Further, 
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in many places is seen the demand that still other forms of music- 
study shall be recognized and credited, such as advanced solo-sing- 
ing, piano-playing, and the playing of other Instruments, even when 
pursued under teachers not on the school stafE. Still more impres- 
sive has been the development in institutions of the college grade. 
Starting first in the women's colleges, an accelerating tendency is 
seen to incorporate musical topics into the regular structure of col- 
lege programs. Already music is accepted as an entrance-topic in 
many colleges, and, wherever recognized, it counts toward gradua- 
tion. In a long list of colleges and universities there is already a 
s<»mewhat distinct musical department or a music-school, whose 
teachers belong to the total institutional faculty. In various ways, 
then, provision is now being made on an unexampled scale for the 
pursuit of musical courses as a part of college and university study. 
There is every sign that such facilities are rapidly to increase. 

The bringing of musical subjects into schools and colleges has 
forced those who teach them to reconsider the whole matter of their 
scope, method and object. Every musical course in such institutions 
has had to justify itself in advance by argument and in prosecution 
by results. It has had to be shown that studying music could com- 
pare in discipline, in precision and in profit with every other study 
with which it has been affiliated. Those who teach have had to gain 
a footing beside colleagues in all sorts of subjects that are far 
better organized and established. Ignorance, prejudice and skepti- 
cism have had to be faced, sometimes in exasperating forms. The 
whole idea has had to fight its way constantly and strenuously. The 
contest is by no means ended. But it is now clear that music cannot 
be dislodged from the positions already won. Even its former oppo- 
nents are becoming friends and supporters. But it is not of this 
triumph that we should speak here. The point for us is that this 
long struggle has done more to fix safe and sane standards in musical 
study than anything else that can be named. 

To illustrate. The oommon schools have been forced to consider 
how work in Sight-Singing, Appreciation and Chorus-Singing can 
be made to meet the requirements of the high schools. High schools 
:are having to adjust their work so as to meet tests for their own 
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graduation and also the entrance-requirements imposed by the G)l- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. High schools, too, are being 
forced to take up the entire question of credits for outside study 
under private teachers, thus not only contributing to the fixing of 
standards where they have been unknown, but also exerting a pow- 
erful stimulus upon outside teachers to lift the grade of all their 
work. The recognition of music by colleges and universities, espe- 
cially with the granting of certificates and degrees wholly or in 
part for musical work, has begun to give musical study an unprece- 
dented status in the popular mind among the topics of culture. 

The effect of all this upon the detached music-schools is already 
beginning to be seen. Many of these have been far from well- 
organized or administered as institutions. Too many of them still 
remain only money-making affairs, and too many still plod along 
in the old ways. But they are beginning to fed the competition of 
the virile college and university schools. In time they will grad- 
ually readjust their plans of study and enforce rigid rules of system 
so that most of them will rank with such schools. The detached 
music-school has a field which the university school cannot fill. Only 
a few of them are covering this larger field with efficiency. 

This is not the place to say much about the lamentable chasm 
in sympathy that is often seen between private music-teachers and 
those who work in institutions. We cannot spend time over the 
apparent reasons for this antagonism. Probably there has been fault 
on both sides. But no sensible person can fail to see that the profes- 
sion cannot afford to be thus divided against itself. All earnest 
teachers are aiming at the same general results. Teaching music 
and musicianship is one and the same thing whether pursued in a 
studio with a series of single pupils or in a class-room with a score 
or a hundred. We may well set our faces against every display on 
either side of partizanship and supercilious criticism. What is 
needed is an indefinite increase of comradeship and cooperation. 

This line of thought points irresistibly in one direction. The 
next step in achieving the standardization of music-teaching is to 
utilize to the full the invaluable stock of method and experience 
that is rapidly accumulating in connection with established institu- 
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tions. Do not for a moment understand me to say that we should 
all attach ourselves to them in any way. I simply mean that they 
have already gone so far beyond what has been practical for unor- 
ganized individuals, or even for most of our Associations, that we 
may well take the best of them as starting-points for further advance 
all along the line. 

Among specific possibilities, let me indicate a few. In those 
cities and large towns where the high school has got to the point 
of establishing standards in executive music, with proper examina- 
tions, there is a chance for enterprising private teachers to agree to 
prepare students for these tests, either when requested by the school 
or when it is desired by the student for his own satisfaction. The 
advent of such team-work between schools and teachers, if fairly 
managed, would tend immediately to lift the whole standard of 
teaching in the community. 

Again, in those sections where there is a college or university in 
which music is specially and pedagogically developed, that institu- 
tion may readily become a recognized headquarters for obtaining 
standard certificates of proficiency in certain subjects. This might 
be shaped so as to be related to the so-called "extension work" that 
some leading institutions undertake for their neighborhood. Only 
one or two successful experiments of this sort will surely awaken 
other institutions of similar grade. Presently we should expect to 
see a call for a mutual agreement as to common and uniform action, 
just as has been the case with college entrance-requirements. 

And still again, this sort of constructive effort by high schools 
and colleges will doubtless lead the more solid and progressive of 
the large music-schools to consider how they, too, can enlarge their 
public service by opening examinations to outsiders. 

There is no use in trying to prophesy to just what such lines of 
operation would lead. Perhaps at length the great music-schools 
would come to the front, since they usually touch more topics and 
carry them further than college or university schools. This would 
be analogous to the situation in several other professions, where the 
technical schools really set the pace. Perhaps the whole matter would 
grow to a point where it would need to be supervised by specially 
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constituted commissions or boards. This, which I prefer to regard 
' as a result of prolonged agitation and evolution, is closely similar 
to what has often been advocated as immediately desirable. 

I believe that we can leave much to future discovery. The 
important thing is that the steps to be taken at once should frankly 
utilize efiEective agencies already operating instead of trying novel 
and hazardous experiments. Let us build on foundations already 
soundly laid by leaders in high school, college and university systems, 
and in music-schools with similar ideals. Starting from such volun- 
tary institutions and working along the lines of least resistance has 
been the path to success in other subjects. Why not in music? 
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ABOUT THE OLD SONGS 

Frederic Woodman Root 

Chicago, 111. 

In connection with the plan for a reunion of the earliest mem- 
bers of the M.T.N.A., I am requested to undertake some historical 
discourse. For the meeting of 1908 I invoked the muse of history 
and traced the progress of professional activity in music between 
1876 and 1908 rather comprehensively, without, however, pre- 
tending to exhaust the subject. Allow me upon this occasion to 
offer a brief supplement regarding the then and now of the song 
repertoire. 

It is difficult for a person whose memory goes back fifty years 
or so to decide whether he is as judicially correct as he seems to 
himself, or as old-fogeyish as the rising generation may think him, 
when he pronounces upon the comparative merits of the doings of 
then and now. The old fogeys have always had the habit of depre- 
ciating modern times and exalting the days of their youth. In this 
they may sometimes be right, but probably they are generally wrong. 
"O ye degenerate moderns," wrote Pier Francesco Tosi, discoursing 
of singing at a time when Porpora was teaching and Farinelli and 
Caffarelli were before the public. Ruskin looked back to stage- 
coach travel as preferable to railroading. In Schumann's time 
Chopin and Robert Franz were too modern for the prevailing old- 
fogeyism. And there are endless examples of this sort of thing. 

It is therefore with my eyes open, and the facts of history before 
me, that I venture to undertake the old-fogeyism of remarking that 
there is too much scramble for novelty in the educational music of 
to-day. Pupils in theory and composition want to compose with the 
material of a Debussy, if not a Schoenberg, and to attempt symphony 
and opera before learning to write something good and valuable in 
the simpler style. There is something of this spirit among piano- 
pupils, though they are usually held more closely to fundamental 
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work. In my department the up-to-date spirit of the hour leads the 
young singers to clamor for the new things, the very latest. 

Much of the best song that was current wheil the M.T.N.A. 
was launched is now collected conveniently in book form. Songs by 
Gounod, Meyer-Hellmund, Sullivan, Kjerulf, Tosti and their con- 
temporaries, also from the earlier classics of Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms and others, which then cost twenty-five cents over the 
counter, now come in these collections at one or two cents, or even 
less, apiece. The poems to which the music is set are as good as those 
found in the songs of to-day; the accompaniments are, on the whole, 
easier for the pupil to master, and the natural supposition is that 
these collections would be as universally used in the studios for pupils 
in the earlier stages as are certain standard collections for piano 
that have not been superseded by the newer things. But, no. The 
pupils don't want them ; they want something new. The book form 
casts suspicion upon the value of the pieces; sheet music arouses 
expectation and interest 

This reflects with much accuracy the general attitude toward 
music and music-study. In the long run the public may arrive at a 
correct judgment of these things, but currently it is influenced 
mainly by certain external considerations — that music performed by 
orchestra is better than music for piano ; that a person with a good 
voice is a better teacher than one with a poor voice ; that one who 
has studied abroad is a better performer than one whose education 
has been at home. And so it comes about that sheet music is supposed 
to have some peculiar excellence that music in a book has not. The 
truth from the old-fogey standpoint, whether that standpoint be a 
just one or not, is that it takes time to determine the value of a 
musical composition. A new piece may have some characteristics 
that give it temporary interest, and yet it may soon become thread- 
bare and tiresome. Among the flood of songs constantly pouring 
upon the market, a few have permanent value, some have this 
evanescent attractiveness, but most of them are of little worth, or 
else of little availability — ^having an unreasonably difficult accom- 
paniment, perhaps. Such songs as these are often piano solos with 
voice obbligato. 
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Gladstone said that he never read a new book. He felt that 
there were enough of those who must always have the latest thing, 
and who will risk their time with the new literature, the greater 
part of which is sure to prove unimportant. In time the process of 
elimination leaves in relief books which represent the best thought 
of the world. And so with songs. After the lapse of thirty or forty 
years one is able to see what has exceptional value and availability 
for execution ; copyright restrictions have been removed and collec- 
tions in book form may be furnished at low price. 

An old-fogey would be foolish indeed who should assume that 
there is no progress in the world of art, and that the music of to-day 
is on an average inferior to that of a half-century ago. Songs in 
certain styles are being written to-day that are more interesting than 
those of the same class of the earlier time. My standpoint is that 
taken by Mr. Gladstone when I say that educators might do well to 
administer the established merit of the past somewhat more fully 
than they do, even if it involves denying the young aspirant all the 
sheet music, i.e., the latest things, that is desired. 

Our spoken language is gradually enriched by innovation of 
one sort and another — word-coining, slang, etc. ; and there is always 
a similar search for enrichment of the musical idiom. If there were 
a literary man who had never read anything but the old classical 
literature he would hardly make out the newspaper language of 
to-day — parts of it would be absolutely unintelligible. 

So a student who had been held to the old established musidal 
forms exclusively would find himself somewhat bewildered by what 
is now heard in the concert-halls. The young singer must be allowed 
enough of this coveted "sheet music" to become accustomed to 
having the melody of his song end on a tone not in the tonic chord ; 
to finding mi, mi, do for the final cadence instead of the orthodox 
mi, re, do; to successions of those naughty consecutive fifths in the 
accompaniment ; also the profane tritonus and even further develop- 
ments of whole-step progressions in the melody. He must come to 
feel at home with a much larger use of the augmented fifth harmony 
than was known to the old repertoire. He must not falter at 
quintuple measure or other oddities of rhythm. Abrupt transitions 
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to remote keys must not disturb his sense of propriety, and when hik 
song ends on the sub-mediant 7th (the tonic chord with the 6th 
added) or with some other defiance of precedent, he must rest 
content. To attain this up-to-dateness requires a considerable use of 
the ''latest things." But this part of the singer's education, though 
desirable, does not conduce so much to a graceful, musical use of the 
voice as does the old repertoire, with its comfortable flow of tone, 
its natural, expected harmonies, its firm basis of tonality and its 
assured merit. Hence this suggestion that the songs which were 
standard when the M.T.N.A. was born be not entirely neglected 
to-day. 

It might be interesting, if there were time, to institute some 
closer comparisons between the work of the earlier and the present 
groups of authors. 

The market for the "Silver Threads among the Gold" grade is 
now supplied by two classes of song, one issued with a lithographed 
title-page which suggests the comic supplement — ^rag-time songs, to 
be more specific — and the other, a simple melody embodying some of 
the innovations above referred to and having a somewhat symphonic 
accompaniment, this latter feature being in recognition of a higher 
level of musical attainment among the rising generation. 

The expression in this popular song is now less naively senti- 
mental than formerly. There is more humor, often frivolous, more 
poetic imagery, keeping pace with literary production, and somewhat 
more dramatic feeling, reflecting the spirit of modern opera. 

The majority of the songs in the books to which I have referred 
are of German or English authorship, according to the grade. Even 
to-day the English lead us in the production of available music for 
singers — fine musical thoughts put in shape which is fairly easy of 
execution. But our composers are "getting the hang of it," so that 
the book collections that are offered to the public fifty years hence 
will have a larger representation of Americans. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE M. T. N. A. 

William H. Dana 

Warren, O. 

The founder of the Association was Theodore Presser of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, now the Editor of The Etude, 

In the summer of 1876, Mr. Presser called me into conference 
with him regarding the organizing of a Music Teachers' National 
Association, which, in its character, should be to the music-teachers 
what the National Educational Association is to other educators 
and public school teachers throughout the country. After some dis- 
cussion, we adjourned, and in October of the same year I was 
called to Delaware, and there, in association with Mr. Presser, a 
program was formulated and invitations sent out to musical 
instructors in various lines to take part in it. 

The necessity of such an organization, in the minds of both Mr. 
Presser and myself, grew out of our experiences. Mr. Presser, up 
to this time, had been connected as a music-teacher with two differ- 
ent educational institutions, and there came under his guidance 
pupils from various sections of the country, whom he found unques- 
tionably ill-prepared for any work which they might undertake. 
This was due to the instruction of incompetent teachers or of teach- 
ers who were too indolent to impart musical knowledge. 

As for myself, I had traveled over seven States of the Union 
during three years previous, visiting music-teachers in city, town 
and hamlet, and; in almost every case, I found them incompetent. 
Many of them had taken m^ the calling as a matter of necessity and 
others that they might acquire a little "pin money." Among them 
were many young women, who, during public school life, had taken 
music incidentally, and, after entering a seminary or college, had 
still continued this incidental work in connection with their regular 
studies. On the walls of their rooms at home were found two dip- 
lomas, each testifying to the recipient's "excellence" in literary 
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work, in both high school and college; but, when disaster came, 
instead of turning to literary work for their support, the strength 
of which was attested by their diplomas, they turned to the inciden- 
tal study of music for the means of support. The voice-teachers 
were, for the most part, charlatans or broken-down opera singers, 
who, without rudimentary knowledge of music, were turning to 
voice-teaching as a means of livelihood. 

Hence it would not be out of place to say that the deplorable 
condition of music as a whole called into existence the Music 
Teachers' National Association. It was founded on lines to aid 
the teacher of music, especially the one whose opportunities were 
limited. Emphasis was laid upon the fact that it was for the bene- 
fit of all, and that, to be successful, all "axe-grinding" was to be 
eliminated from speech and performance. 

The meeting in Delaware was represented by men from the 
convention field, public school, piano- and voice-teachers and conser- 
vatory managers. On the program every field of musical activity 
presented its opinions and desires, and I might quote from papers 
that were read in which every speaker deplored the lack of culture 
and knowledge on the part of teachers in the various branches of 
musical enterprise. 

The meeting the following year was held at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., and presented many delightful features. Among them was 
a paper by a Belgian on "What is Classical and Romantic Music," 
and a piano recital by William H. Sherwood. From this meeting 
on, all classes of musicians who had kept aloof and held the Asso- 
ciation in contempt, began to drift in and ask for a place on the 
programs. Quickly the "Dailies" in the United State recognized 
the Association and the membership increased amazingly, until 
every State (and Canada also) was represented. England and 
France sent delegates to the gatherings. A delegate from the Asso- 
ciation was sent to England to represent us there. At Buffalo, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Boston, etc., 
the largest auditoriums were required to house flie delegates. 

Let me say just here that the Chicago meeting would have 
failed and the Association would have died, but for the sole efforts 
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of Dr. H. S. Perkins, who by money, effort and influence, made it 
the greatest meeting in our history. At this meeting Mme. Car- 
reiio, associated with the Thomas Orchestra, played from manu- 
script MacDowelFs Second Concerto to the membership of 1,500. 

I referred a. moment ago to the class of musicians who had held 
aloof until drawn in by the success of the enterprise. It would 
amuse you if I were to tell of the efforts of these fellows to get on 
record by offering motions and manipulations for changing the name 
of the Association, etc. Time and again an effort was made by 
various individuals to wrest the bark from its moorings, and at 
Indianapolis they would have succeeded but for the careful guid- 
ance of a few business men in the Association. 

I recall that at one of the meetings, six grand pianos, represent- 
ing six different manufacturers, were lined up on the stage, like so 
many "hacks" backed up at a railway station. These six pianos 
were represented by six different players, and every time a new 
number appeared on the program, a force of men had to roll off 
one piano and bring on another — a manceuver amusing to the audi- 
ence and a nuisance to those in control. 

At a Cleveland meeting, the American College of Musicians 
was established, with 135 'members, representing the musical 
strength of the nation. E. M. Bowman was made president, and 
a Board of Examiners, representing various fields of musical 
activity, was elected. This institution was to meet with the M. T. 
N. A., and hold its examinations in the same city and during the 
meeting of the Association, conferring upon those who passed the 
degrees of Associate, Fellow and Master. The College was for 
some time popular, and it was one of the first steps toward stan- 
dardization in the profession. Applicants from all over the United 
States came up for examination, and praised the excellence and fair- 
ness of the work. To show something of the standard, at the New 
York meeting, fifty appeared for the examination, of whom only 
nine passed — all musicians of reputation. Dr. William Mason, at 
the close of the examination, in the committee room, remarked that 
any one of the fifty was capable of playing any composition written 
for his instrument, but that most of them were deficient in rudi- 
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mentary knowledge and action. Through the treachery of a few- 
musicians who desired titles without an effort on their part, the 
G>llege was joined to a University without the consent of the 
parent body, the Music Teachers' National Association. 

The festival feature was part of the Association's program and 
through the efforts of Mr. Calixa Lavallee, who presented a pro- 
gram of American works, preference was given native composers, 
both choral and orchestral. Always with a fine orchestra and 
chorus at command, the concerts drew great crowds. My criticism 
of the Program G>mmittee was their unfairness to the composers 
as a whole. Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, chairman of the committee one 
year, told me that he had enough orchestral manuscripts of merit to 
furnish programs for three years, yet, year after year, the selections 
were made from among a chosen few composers. 

Jealousy, unfairness, quarrelling, etc., among the representative 
piano-manufacturers, music-dealers, and others, depleted our ranks, 
and, from a membership of 1,500, we have dwindled to a member- 
ship (in attendance) of less than that of the first meeting at Dela- 
ware in 1876. From audiences of 5,000 and more, our programs 
are given to audiences of less than a hundred. The question worthy 
of discussion on our part is. How can we recover, our former pres- 
tige and reputation ? 

State Associations formerly elected and sent a representative to 
the National meeting, and an afternoon was set apart in which to 
hear the reports of these representatives and to discuss the best inter- 
ests of the Association. It was formerly understood that when we 
received an invitation to appear in a certain locality that it was to 
come through the Association of the State in which we were to 
meet, and that year no State Association meeting was to be held, 
but that its membership would join the National in securing a suc- 
cessful session. 

The Association, through its founder, was organized as an aid 
and an inspiration to the music-teachers of North America. Any 
methods that are contrary to the slogan, "For the music-teachers," 
are contrary to the policy of the Music-Teachers' National Asso- 
ciation. 
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THE POLICY OF THE M.T.N.A. 
FROM 1900 TO 1902 

Arthur L. Manchester 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. 

During the twenty-four years which elapsed between the found- 
ing of the M.T.N.A. in 1876, and the meeting at Des Moines in 
1900, musical conditions throughout the entire country had under- 
gone marked changes. Musical activities had spread until the terri- 
tory which a National Association should properly represent and 
influence had become so large that the gathering of members 
from its entire extent was practically impossible. The establishment 
of State Associations, carrying on identically the same work as the 
National Association in a limited territory, had made superfluous 
the policy which thus far had dominated the M.T.N.A. in its activi- 
ties. This policy, concisely stated, was the maintenance of an annual 
meeting at which a series of concerts, supplemented by papers and 
discussions, should be given for the benefit of those who were so 
situated as to be denied the opportunities of hearing such concerts. 
But the growth of musical interest in the remoter parts of the 
country, and the multiplication of concerts of really high class which 
were accessible to these teachers, robbed this feature of its impor- 
tance and drawing power. The result was that the M.T.N.A. was 
left without any substantial reason for continued existence. 

Twelve months of masterly inactivity, followed by three or four 
days of congested discussions and concerts, did not appeal to those 
whose influence and energetic support were essential to the success- 
ful maintenance of the Association's life. A steady decline in inter- 
est and attendance, with the consequent lack of financial support, 
made the work of maintaining the Association increasingly difiicult. 
Efforts to arouse interest by a series of orchestral concerts only 
added to the expense of the annual meetings without corresponding 
financial, or other, returns. The affairs of the Association continued 
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to become more and more involved, and the attendance upon the 
meetings smaller and smaller, until success was dependent on purely 
local support, and the first requisite in the preparation for each 
meeting was to find some city which would guarantee expenses. 
The close of the meetings of 1897-98 found the Association heavily 
in debt and with a decidedly unsound reputation for business probity. 
The meetings of 1899- 1900 practically relieved the Association of 
the incubus of debt and reestablished its reputation, but achieved 
nothing in the way of a permanent policy that would attract the 
attention and engage the support of those who could make the 
Association a power for good in national music life. The festival 
idea was still dominant, and while the 1900 meeting, held at Des 
Moines, placed more stress on Round Table discussions, the con- 
certs numbered nine, with an orchestra, provided at great expense, 
as the basis. The personal efforts of the President, Mr. Gantvoort, 
brought success to this meeting, but its close found the Associa- 
tion with no permanent policy and with no invitation for the next 
meeting. A small balance in the treasury and the report of an 
Educational Committee, which had been appointed at the meeting 
held in Cincinnati in 1899, were the assets of the incoming adminis- 
tration. 

Such was the condition of Association affairs when the officers 
elected at Des Moines took up their duties. It should be said that 
enough debts were left to swallow up the small balance in the treas- 
ury. A new Constitution had been adopted at the 1899 meeting 
which seemed to promise a more nationally representative body. 
With this Constitution and the plan for an educational activity 
proposed by the committee which reported at Des Moines, as the 
foundation for future success, the new administration began its 
labors. The problem was considered in a two-fold aspect: First, 
the institution of a policy which would be continuous and would 
reach all phases of musical activity throughout the country, exert- 
ing an influence that would make the Association the center of a 
national musical uplift; and, second, the development of an organ- 
ization that would touch all musicians and musical organizations. 
The official publication. The Messenger, was to be developed and 
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made the means of communication with those whose interest might 
be aroused. The policy was announced as follows: 

"The exertion of a healthy, uplifting influence on National Music 
Life, by means of a continuous educational activity. 

Annual meetings which shall cement the feeling of brotherhood 
and professional cooperation that should exist between members 
of so important a profession as that of music. 

Annual meetings which partake of the educational nature of the 
Association's work, the activity of the year being reviewed, the 
business body expressing its wishes and directing the officers, the 
program being made the focal point of the educational work of 
the year, so planned that from it direct instruction is derived, and 
stimulus given for another year's labors." 

For the development of this policy, the program of the 1901 
meeting was framed to stress the pedagogic side of music. The 
number of concerts was reduced, the engagement of an orchestra, 
with its great financial strain, was dispensed with, and all efforts 
were directed toward making the annual meeting an exemplar of 
the new educational policy which had been announced. 

The question of a place of meeting was given careful considera- 
tion. The meetings of previous years had been so expensive that a 
guarantee upon the part of the city entertaining the Association had 
been absolutely necessary, and dependence for funds to meet these 
expenses was placed on local attendance. It was necessary to decide 
whether this policy should be continued. Tentative propositions 
were made by various cities, but it was felt that the time had arrived 
for a complete change in the methods of the Association, and so it 
was boldly determined to make the next meeting one for those 
actually engaged in musical work, dispensing with all incentives 
for local attendance. It was recognized that this was tempting 
providence and might result in complete failure, but it was believed 
that if the policy of the Association was to be as announced, a test 
must be made, and Put-in-Bay, located on an island in Lake Erie, 
was selected as the meeting-place. The announcement of this 
decision brought forth the emphatic assertion that not one hundred 
persons would be in attendance. Nevertheless, the officers proceeded 
with plans for the meeting, and in due time announced the program. 
This enlarged the scope of the Round Table discussions, formu- 
lated subjects for papers that dealt particularly with phases of 
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music pedagogy, and included some new features, chief of which 
was the institution of what were called "lecture-lessons" on Piano 
Technic, Normal Methods, Voice Culture, and Harmony. An 
hour and a half was devoted each day to each of these subjects, they 
were placed in the hands of leading musical educators whose known 
standing and ability gave to their instruction weight, a syllabus 
of each series was prepared and placed in the hands of those who 
might be interested, and the value of this direct instruction was 
widely advertised. An effort was made to emphasize doing rather 
than mere talking: The practical side of music education was kept 
to the front. The concerts were:planned to illustrate the educational 
character of the meeting, and stimulus for future work was the 
keynote of the entire meeting. 

Particular attention was paid to the bringing about of a firmer 
and more influential business organization. The delegate system, 
which had been introduced in the new Constitution, was carefully 
developed. The Constitution provided for five delegates from each 
state, three to be elected by the State Association and two to be 
appointed by the President of the National Association. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution made the President and Chairmen of the 
Executive and Program Committees of each State Association mem- 
bers of the Senate of the National Association. Provision was also 
made for one delegate from each recognized music-school, one from 
each college whose curriculum included music, and, at the discretion 
of the President of the National Association, one delegate could 
be appointed from any institution of good standing in whose cur- 
riculum music was not included. The permanence of the govern- 
ing body of the Association was provided for by having the terms 
of delegates to the Council expire in different years. The organ- 
ization of the Senate and Council, into whose hands all the business 
of the Association had been placed, was perfected. Representation 
from between thirty and forty states was had. 

Four hundred teachers were present and four days were spent 
in definite educational activity, spiced with social good fellowship, 
which was made more easily possible by the fact that the entire 
membership was under a single roof during the entire meeting. 
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The approval of those present was shown in the reelection of the 
officers, and a vote to hold the next meeting at the same place and 
along the same lines. 

The second meeting was similarly planned, weaknesses of organ- 
ization and program naturalljy arising from first efforts were 
strengthened, particularly in reference to the development of organ- 
ization. The attendance at this meeting was about the same as that 
of the preceding year. Musicians of national reputation, who had 
been attracted by the educational policy, were present. The press 
bega'n to give the Association greater publicity, and especially grati- 
fying was the presence and' active participation of eminent musi- 
cians from Canada. 

Such, briefly, is the record of the meetings of 1901-02. 

The underlying purpose of the educational movement was to 
furnish, through the medium of the Association, opportunities to 
isolated teachers and students for the perfection of their musical 
and pedagogic equipment. It proposed to carry on study-courses in 
various subjects, notably History of Music, Pedagogy, Evolution 
of Piano Technic, the Physical Basis of Music, and other perti- 
nent subjects, under the direction of competent authorities at the 
smallest possible cost to the student. A syllabus in Musical History 
was prepared by Professor Edward Dickinson, and students were 
at work on this subject. Other syllabi were to be prepared and 
students were ready to take up the various subjects as rapidly as 
arrangements could be made for the carrying on of the work. Lack 
of funds retarded the development of this feature, but, during the 
two years of the administration, enough of such work was done 
clearly to demonstrate the practicality of the plan. It was pro- 
posed to continue enlarging the scope of the work until it should 
include every form of educational activity and musical research 
susceptible of such treatment. 

Essential to proper development of this educational policy was 
the perfecting and unification of the Association organization. The 
delegate sjrstem, while not ideal, did give the Association authority 
and made it a part of the actual music life of the nation. If it had 
been carried out, as was intended, to the election of delegates from 
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all State Associations, responsible music clubs and other similar 
organizations, it would have placed the M.T.N.A. on a broad and 
representative basis and would have brought it into close touch with 
the greater part of national musical activities, and, in this sense, 
would have made it truly a National Association. 

As the working out of this dual policy devolved upon me as 
President of the Association, I gave it very careful investigation 
and study, corresponding with a large number of experienced musi- 
cians and teachers, and others interested in musical development, 
in all parts of the country. This study, and the approval given 
the policy by many leading critics of the press, strongly impressed 
me with its value and feasibility, and convinced me that if time, 
energy and wisdom were given it, it would achieve the resiJts 
desired. I was further strengthened in this opinion by my experience 
as editor of The Musician, which brought me many inquiries for 
just such opportunities as would be made available by this plan. 
Unfortunately, the variableness of purpose inhering in an Asso- 
ciation whose officers frequently changed each year and the chronic 
state of poverty experienced by the Association, prevented the stead- 
fast adherence to the plan -necessary to its proper completion. 

My experience as a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Association in recent years and as a worker in various fields of 
musical endeavor has not weakened my belief in the value and 
practicability of the M.T.N.A. policy of 1900-02. Rather, as I 
have watched the efforts that have been made since the Constitution 
and policy were changed, I have been strengthened in my belief that 
had this plan been fully worked out, it would have included all 
that has followed and given to recent endeavors greater reach and 
power. 
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ANNUAL REGISTER OF MUSICAL SOCIETIES 

COMPILED FROM THEIR OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

A year ago the experiment was tried of gathering together 
details about the organization and activities of the various State 
Associations and other bodies of an educational character through- 
out the country, partly as a valuable piece of historical informa- 
tion, partly as a help in drawing them into a greater sense of 
kinship and community of interest. The data then presented were 
far from complete, though they made a considerable array. With 
all their defects, they have yet been of service in various ways. 

It was hoped, in return for the copies of the M.T.N.A. Pro- 
ceedings for 191 3 which were sent out to the several Secretaries 
of these organizations, that still greater completeness of record 
might be secured this year from the official publications that would 
be sent in. This hope was only partially realized. Some Asso- 
ciations responded with great care ; others at first furnished noth- 
ing. By dint of inquiry, most of the gaps have been supplied. 

With reference to the future, we repeat the notice of last 
year, namely, that each Secretary is desired to furnish to 
the Editor of these* Proceedings at least the bare statistics of 
officers and meetings, or, better yet, copies of all printed pro- 
grams and reports. (Address Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett St., 
Hartford, Conn.) 

On our part, we propose to supply a copy of our Proceedings 
to each Association Secretary, hoping that in time a system of inter- 
change may be built up which will work almost automatically. 

CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 1914 — President, Henry Bretherick, San Fran- 
cisco ; Vice-President, Charles F. Edson, Los Angeles ; Treas- 
urer, Roscoe W. Lucy, Oakland; Recording Secretary, Sam- 
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uel Savannah, San Francisco; Corresponding Secretary, Marie 
Withrow, 2016 Pine St., San Francisco. 14 County Vice- 
Presidents, and a State Orchestra Committee. Local 
Branches in San Francisco, San Diego, Santa Cruz, Alameda 
Co., and Southern California. 

Last Mbbting^ San Diego, July 13-16, 1914. 
Officers for 1915 — same as for 1914. 
Next Meeting, July, 1915. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for igi^— President, Edgar A. Nelson, Chicago; 
Vice-President, E. R. Ledcrman, Centralia; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Herbert O. Merry, Lincoln. 57 County Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Last Meeting, Aurora, May 12-15, 1914, with papers on 

"Hand-Development and Technique," Rex Underwood. 

"The Proper Balance Between ClaBsical and Modern Music for 
Teaching-MateriaP," Walter Spry, Chicago. 

"Club Women as Factors in Developing Local Music," Mrs. Con- 
stance Barlow Smith, Urbana. 

"The Voice-Teacher's Problem from the Student's Viewpoint," 
Thomas N. MacBurney, Chicago. 

Officers for 191 5 — President, £. R. Lederman, Centralia; 
Vice-President, Mrs. William C. Paisley, Ottawa; Secretary- 
Treasurer, as above. 

Next Meeting^ Centralia, May 4-7, 191 5. 

IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 19 14 — President, Ernest A. Leo, Cedar Rapids; 
Vice-President, James P. Moorhead, Fairfield; Secretary^ 
Treasurer, Mrs. Hilda M. Matthey, Davenport. 

Last Meehng, Muscatine, June 17-19, 1914* with paper on 
"The Measurement of Musical Talent,'' Carl E. Seashore, Iowa City. 

Officers for 19 15 — President, Mrs. Frederick Heizer, Sioux 

City; others as above. 
Next Meeting^ Waterloo, May 26-28, 191 5. 
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KANSAS STATB ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 1914 — President, Charles S. Skilton, Lawrence; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Beach, Emporia. 
Last Mbeting, Wichita, December 2-4, 1914. 
Officers for 1915 — President, Charles S. Skilton, Lawrence; 

Vice-President, Edgar B. Gordon, Winfield; Secretary-Treas- 

urer, Albert O. Anderson, Hutchinson. 
Next Meeting, Hutchinson, December, 1915. 

LOUISIANA STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 1914,— President, Leon R. Ma3cwell, New Orleans; 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Helen Yates Martin, Natchitoches; 

J. Browne Martin, Natchitoches; Lizzie White, New Iberia; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Louise Favrot, New Orleans. 
Last Meeting, Shreveport, April 16-18, 191 4, with papers on 

"What Should a State ABBociation Do for Its MemberB?'' Leon R. 
Maxwell, New Orleans. 

"Grades in Pianoforte Teaching," Walter Goldstein, New Orleans. 

"Methods of Examining Music Teachers and Their Value," Ara- 
bella Ross, New Orleans. 

"A State License for Music Teachers," Herbert M. Howison, Lake 
Charles. 

"How Can We Arouse a More General Interest in Public School 
Music?" Lillian M. Knott, New Orleans. 

"The Making of a Good Voice," Mrs. P. M. Welsh, Shreveport. 

"Public School Music and the Private Music Teacher," H. W. 
Stopher, Natchitoches. 

"Ultra-Modern Harmony," Giuseppe Ferrata, New Orleans. 

Officers for 19 15 — President, Leon R. Maxwell, New Orleans; 
Vice-Presidents, Darden Ford, Homer; Mrs. R. E. Johnston, 
Shreveport; H. W. Stopher, Natchitoches; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Anna van den Berg, 62 Morgan Boul., New Orleans. 

Next Meeting, Aprfl, 191 5. 

MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 191 4 — President, L. L. Renwick, Detroit; Vice- 
President, Fred Killeen, Lansing; Treasurer, Melville W. 
Chase, Hillsdale; Secretary, J. G. Cummings, 400 S. Wash- 
ington Ave., Saginaw. 52 County Vice-Presidents. 

Last Meeting, Muskegon, June 23-25, 19 14, with papers on 
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''Sunday School Music, Religious and Otherwise/' Mrs. W. H. 

Loomis, Grand Rapids. 
"Everyday Problems of a Violin-Teacher," Mabel A. Ferry, Owosso. 
"The Fundamental Principles of Voice-Building," Mrs. Maud S. 

Howard, Olivet 
"The Problem of Teaching Altered Chords," T. S. Skinner, Olivet. 
"High School Credits for Study in Piano, etc.," John W. Beattie, 

Grand Rapids. 

Officers for 191 5 — President, G. W. Renwick, Redford; Vice- 
President, Walter E. Hartley, Grand Rapids ; Treasurer and 
Secretary, as above. 

Next Meeting, Detroit, June 28-30, 1915. 

MINNESOTA STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 191 4 — President, Leopold Bruenner, St. Paul; 
Vice-Presidents, Ruth A. Rogers, Duluth; Mrs. Wilma A^ 
Gilman, Minneapolis; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward H. 
Towler, Minneapolis. 

Last Meeting, Minneapolis, June 23-25, 1914, with papers on 

"Leopold Auer and His Method,'' Francis MacMillen, Chicago, III. 
''The Amateur Orchestra and Its Relation to the Violin-Student," 

William MacPhail, Minneapolis. 
"Silent Exercises for Violinists," Otto Meyer. 
"Voice-Production," J. Austin Williams, Minneapolis. 
"Modern Piano Literature," Eloise Shryock. 
"Modern Piano Technique," Eugene Skaaden. 
"Bach," Donald Ferguson, Minneapolis. 
"Organ-Improvisation," James Lang, Minneapolis. 
"Church Music from a Clerical Standpoint," Lillian Christ 

Officers for 19 15 — President , William MacPhail, Minne- 
apolis; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. L. A. Bortel, Howardlake; 
Edwina Wainman, Minneapolis; Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
Austin Williams, Metro. Music Co. Bldg., Minneapolis. 

Next Meeting, Albert Lea, June 22-24, 1915. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 191 5 — President, Mary L. Hblman, Meridian; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. J. S. Malone, Mrs. W. A. Bledsoe, 
Aline McKenzie, Meridian; Treasurer, Mabel McCorkle, 
Meridian; Secretary, Mrs. E. H. Hart, School of Music, 
Meridian. 

Next Meeting, Meridian, May, 1915. 
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MISSOURI state association 
Officers for igi^-^President, Wort S. Morse, Kansas City; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Alfred G. Hubach, 4331 Walnut St, 

Kansas City. 
Last Meeting, St. Louis, June 23-26, 1914, with papers on 

''An Ideal Course in Public School Music," £. L. Coburn, St Louis. 
"The Rationale of Bach Study," W. L. Calhoun, Joplin. 
"Reforms in Teaching Harmony," Frederic Lillebridge, St. Louis. 
"The Technique of Speech," Homer Moore, St. Louis. 
"The Standardization of Teaching Voice," William J. Hall, St Louis. 

Officers for 191 5 — President and Secretary, as above; Vice- 

President, Nannie L. Wright, Fayette. 

Next Meeting, June, 191 5. 

NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 19 14 — President, Alfred Hallam, Saratoga Springs; 
Vice-President, Miss E. Pearl Van Voorhis, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son; Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond S. Wilson. 

Last Meeting, Saratoga, June 17-19, 1914, with papers on 

"Harmony in Relation to Musical Development," Frederic Schlieder, 
New York. 

"Why Pupils Fail to Understand the Principles of Harmony," 
J. Warren Andrews, New York. 

"Awakening and Developing the Talent of the Average Pupil in 
Piano-Playing," Mary Venable, Cincinnati, O. 

"The Advantage of Psychology to Music-Teachers," Hans Schneider, 
Providence, R. I. 

"A Plea for More Rational Methods of Teaching," Perlee V. Davis, 
New York. 

"The Requirements of the Vocal Teacher," W. Warren Shaw, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

"Some Problems of the Vocal Teacher," Perley D. Aldrich, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

"A visit to the Choir-Room of Southwick Cathedral in 1908," 
A. Madeley Richardson, New York. 

"American Musical Independence," John C. Freund, New York. 

Officers for 19 15 — President, Frederick Schlieder, New York. 
Vice-President, George C. Gow, Poughkeepsie ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Emma W. Hodkinson, Grantwood-on-Hudson, 
N. J. 

Next Meeting, Hotel McAlpin, New York, June, 1915. 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATB ASSOCIATION 

Officbrs FOR igi^r-^President, Gustav Hagedom, Raleigh ; 

Vice-President, H. A. Shirley, Winston-Salem; Secretary, 

Martha A. Dowd, Raleigh. 

Last Meeting, Charlotte, November 26-27, 19 14, with papers on 

"The Problems of Standardization," Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 
"American Musical Independence," John C. Freund, New York City. 

OHIO STATB ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 1914.— President, Lynn B. Dana, Warren; Vice- 
President, E. F. Buckmeyer, Zanesville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Julia E. Eatwell, Warren. 54 County Vice-Presidents. 

Last Meeting, Warren, May 14-16, 19 14, with papers on 

''American Musical Independence," John C. Freund, New York City. 
"Ultra-Modern Tendencies in Harmony," Louis V. Saar, Cincinnati. 
"What Should the State Association Do for the Teachers of the 

State?" Bradford Mills, Toledo. 
"Advertising, Proper and Improper," Francesco Delenoe, Akron. 
"Rudimentary and Technical Drill for Intermediate and Advanced 

Pupils," £. F. Buckmeyer, Zanesville. 
"Vocal Diagnosis," H. G. Hutchins, Wooster. 
"The Revealing of Music to the Child-Mind," Ethel Harness, 

Columbus. 
"The Value of the Talking-Machine in Musical Education," Frances 

E. Clark, Camden, N. J. 
"The Relation of the Larger, Endowed Conservatory to the Other 

Schools of the State," Arnold J. Gantvoort, Cincinnati. 
"The Standardizing of College Music Courses," Alexander S. 

Thompson, Athens. 
"The Benefits of Standardization," Lyman B. Dana, Warren. 

Officers for 19 15 — Same as for 19 14. 
Next Meeting, Toledo, May 27-29, 1915. 

WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION 

Officers for 19 14 — President, Arthur W. Locke, Madison; 
Vice-President, Blanche Willson, Waukesha; Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Buehler, Madison; Secretary, Mrs. Georgia C. 
Hyde, 415 N. Park St., Madison. 

Last Meeting, Milwaukee, April 20-22, 19 14, with papers on 

"The Proper Relation of Musical and Technical Training," Adeline 

T. Rickcr. 
"Democracy and Music," P. W. Dykema, Madison. 
"Singing in English," Bernhardt Bronson, Milwaukee. 
"Modern Technical Perspective in Piano-Playing," Jacob Moerschl, 

Milwaukee. 
"The Relation Between Modern Compositions and the Violinist's 

Technique," Wilna Soverhill, Janesville. 
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Officers for 191 5 — President, Liborius Semmann, Milwaukee; 

Vice-President, Lillian Watts, Racine; Treasurer and Secre- 

tary, as above. 
Nbxt Meeting, La Crosse, April 19-21, 1915. 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

Officers for 1914-15 — Warden, J. Warren Andrews; Sub- 
Warden, S. Lewis Elmer; Treasurer, Victor Baier; Secre- 
tary, Harold V. Milligan. General Office, 90 Trinity Place, 
New York. 

1ST National Convention, New York, December 29-30, 19 14, 
with papers on 

"Enhancing the Dignity and Beauty of the Non-Liturgical Service," 

A. Madalay Richardson, Rev. Howard Duffield, New York. 
"The Organist's Ideals: Should He Sacrifice Them?" Waldo S. 

Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 
"Musical Appreciation as a National Asset," Choral Music, William 

J. Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; School and College, Henry D. Sleeper, 

Northampton, Mass. 
"Modern Church Music," Walter H. Hall, New York. 
"What Constitutes a Church Organist?" Everett E. Truette, Boston. 
"The Guild Examinations," Arthur Foote, Boston ; Walter R. Hed- 

den, New York. 

EASTERN EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL CONFERENCE 

Officers for 19 14 — Chairman, John P. Marshall, Boston Uni- 
versity; Permanent Secretary, Clarence G. Hamilton, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Last Meeting^ Boston University, November 28, 19 14, with 
with papers on 

"The Study of the Appreciation of Music," Thomas W. Surette, 

Boston. 
"Cooperation Between School and College Music Departments," 

Archibald T. Davison, Harvard University. 
"Harmony-Teaching in Elementary Schools," Frederic H. Ripley, 

Prince School, Boston. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MUSIC SUPERVISORS 

Officers for 19 14 — President, Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Vice-President, T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Treasurer, James Mcllroy, McKeesport, Pa.; Secre- 
tary, May Kimberly, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Last Meeting, Minneapolis, Apr. 27-May i, 1914, with papers on 
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"Solo Dandng," Josephine Brower, St. Cloud, Minn. 

'* Appreciation of Appreciation of Music," E. A. Winship, Boston, 
Mass. 

"Occasions for Good Music,'' Charles H. Farnsworth, New York. 

"The Place of Music in Education," Hon. P. P. Clazton, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

"The Place of Music in the Reorganization of Secondalry Schools," 
Will Earhart^ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

"The Training of a Singer," D. A. Clippinger, Chicago, 111. 

"The Classification and Treatment of Voices in Public Schools," 
Arthur W. Mason, Columbus, Ind. 

"Music in Art," M. Emma Roberts, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Officers for 191 5 — President, Arthur W. Mason, Columbus, 
Ind-; Vice-President, P. W. Dykema, Madison, Wis.; 
Treasurer, James E. Mcllroy, McKeesport, Pa.; Secretary, 
Charles H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 

Next Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 23-26, 1913- 

NATIONAL FEDBRATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS 

Officers for 1913-15 — President, Mrs. Julius E. Kinney, Den- 
ver, Col. ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Adolf Frey, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Elmhurst, 111.; Recording-Secre- 
tary. Miss Carlotta L. Simonds, Duluth, Minn. ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Denver, Col.; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. S. Morris, Waupun, Wis. Four District Vice- 
Presidents; Departments of Education, American Music, 
Public School Music, Students, etc. 

Last Biennial Festival, Chicago, 111., April 21-23, 19 13. 

Next Biennial Festival, Los Angeles, Cal., June 24-July 2, 
1915. 

international MUSICAL SOCIETY, UNITED STATES SECTION 

Officers for 1914-15 — President, Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, 
Conn.; Vice-President, P. C. Lutkin, Evanston, 111.; Treas- 
urer, Rossetter G. Cole, Chicago, 111.; Secretary, Leo R. 
Lewis, Tufts College, Mass. 

Last Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 31, 19 14; also local 
meetings during the year at New York and Boston. Gen- 
eral Congress of the whole Society, Paris, June 1-17, 1914* 

Next Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., December, 1915. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL SOCIETY 

EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITED STATES SECTION 

The annual meeting of the Section was held at the Hotel Schen- 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the evening of December 31, 1914, at the 
close of the meeting of the National Association. There were no 
papers presented, as there was much business to be discussed. The 
annual dinner took place in the midst of the proceedings, forming a 
delightfully social intermission. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Waldo S. 
Pratt, and, in the absence of the Secretary and the Financial Secre- 
tary, Messrs. McConathy and Lutkin were appointed to act pro 
tempore for them. The President reported at length upon the activi- 
ties of the year, covering the following matters: ( i ) In accordance 
with the vote of last year, regarding the definition of mem- 
bership in the Section, thirty persons have duly qualified by pay- 
ing annual dues, enabling the Financial Secretary to report a balance 
on hand, after paying sundry expenses, of $2.05, while at least as 
many more persons are likely to qualify in the future; (2) Three 
mid-year meetings were held, two at Boston, on February 23 and 
June 4, and one at New York, on April 30, at which several papers 
were presented (of which two are reported in succeeding pages 
herewith) and much pleasant intercourse enjoyed; (3) The Section 
was formally represented at the Paris Congress in June by Messrs. 
Pratt, Sonneck and Stanley, and informally by Messrs. Bingham 
and Erb, the first three engaging in the several meetings of the 
Presidium as well as in the various scholastic and social functions; 
(4) Two or three communications from abroad have given notice 
that, in consequence of the outbreak of war, the whole central 
organization of the Society is in confusion, the newly-appointed Vor- 
stand declining to serve and Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel having 
ceased with September 30 (at the end of Volume XV) to act as 
publishers of the Zeitschrift and the Sammelbande, so that it has 
even been suggested that the Society has "collapsed." Before acting 
upon these matters, it was voted to instruct the Secretary to send a 
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telegram of New Year's greeting to Professor Stanley, founder of 
the Section, who was absent because of sickness. 

Regarding annual dues, it was voted that, for the present, the 
existing rule as to membership in the Section be suspended, and that 
the annual fee be fifty cents for all members, whether previously 
enrolled in the General Society or not ; also that members who are in 
arrears be requested to remit as soon as possible. 

Regarding local meetings during the year, it was voted to 
approve the efforts thus far put forth, and to authorize the President 
to continue the policy in whatever form is practicable. 

Regarding the extraordinary state of affairs induced by the Euro- 
pean war, it was voted to instruct the President to send to the 
Presidents of all the National Sections a copy of the following 
minute : — 

In various ways the United States Section of the International Musical 
Society has learned with great regret of the confusion in the affairs of the 
Society which has arisen in connection with the state of war between the 
nations of Europe. We are informed that the recently appointed Vorstand 
has declined to act^ and that Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel have ceased, since 
Sept 30^ 19 14, to serve as publishers to the Society. In view of these 
circumstances, we understand that it is thought by some of the members 
that it has ceased to eust as a Society, and we have been advised to 
proceed as an independent organization hereafter. 

It is the opinion of the United States Section that the existence of the 
Society can be legally terminated only in the way indicated in its Consti- 
tution (Sec. 11). We therefore cannot accept the view that the Society has 
now been dissolved. We consider that for the present all general functions 
of the Society are simply suspended, awaiting some solution of existing 
political difficulties. Meanwhile it is our purpose to continue the activity 
of our own Section, as we hope will be the case with many other Sections. 

We strongly hope that we may be kept informed of any action which 
may be taken by other Sections in regard to these important matters affect- 
ing the interests of the entire Society. 

The officers of the previous year were reelected, namely, Presi- 
dent, Waldo S. Pratt; Vice-President, P. C. Lutkin; Secretary, 
Leo R. Lewis; Financial Secretary, Rossetter G. Cole; additional 
member of the Executive Committee, George C. Gow. 

There were fourteen members present. 

OSBOURNE MCCONATHY, 

Secretary pro tern. 
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THE SYMPHONIES OF GUSTAV MAHLER 

Philip Greelet Clapp 

Boston, Mass. 

The attention of the musical public is at present centered upon 
Richard Strauss and Claude Debussy. Both are men whose creative 
fertility is of the highest rank; both add to greatness of inspiration 
perfection of technique. Moreover, each in a difiEerent way is pre- 
occupied with a timely instinct for some contemporary drift of 
thought. With Strauss, stories, poems, situations, philosophies even, 
stimulate his wonderful power to analyze and appreciate character,^ 
and his music faithfully portrays with detailed insight and impar- 
tial judgment the inner thoughts and feelings of the personalities 
of whom he treats. With Debussy, men and nature stimulate his 
own poetic and reflective qualities in such wise that, while dealing 
ostensibly with outward objects and atmospheres, he is in reality 
always showing us new and intimate fragments of his own delicate 
and highly developed fancy. With the tendency, on the one hand, 
toward analysis of character and, on the other, toward a reflective 
individualism, most of the art-loving public of to-day is in sym- 
pathy; and due recognition of the greatness of these two men 
has been delayed, only so long as their style has remained unfamiliar. 

Not so with Gustav Mahler. Assuming for the moment a 
Mahler as great as the actual Strauss or Debussy, no general appre- 
ciation of his work should be expected, either now or in the imme- 
diate future. Mahler's preoccupation was with moral and philo- 
sophical ideals, which in him were strong enough to have the force 
and reality of passions. There may be a few people to-day for 
whom immortality, the triumph of right, the struggle of the indi- 
vidual with his environment, have some meaning; but to most this 
sort of thing is arrant nonsense. Clever people see in it only the 
outmoded romanticism of the early 19th century, while people less 
clever do not necessarily oppose or contemn it; they are merely 
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bewildered by something entirely outside their range of thought 
and experience. 

The first necessity in understanding the larger works of Gustav 
Mahler is to understand his life. In speaking for Mahler one 
invariably finds himself at once on the defensive; for such was his 
peculiar effect upon the masses of people with whom he came into 
contact that individuals always took sides violently for or against 
him. As the realization of his ideals usually involved shaking many 
self-complacent persons out of their habits of mental or social 
indolence, he was more frequently supported by minorities than by 
majorities. 

Mahler was guilty of the unpardonable "egotism/' from the 
20th century standpoint, of believing that his principles were worth 
fighting for. To him, a work of art was worthy of a perfect presen- 
tation; an individual performance was to be a finished whole in 
itself; the general standard of effort and achievement on his own 
part and that of his subordinates was at all times to be high. To 
him, good work seemed more important than comfort, and realiza- 
tion of the truth more to be desired than the roseate illusions of a 
fool's paradise. In striving for his ideals, he unhesitatingly sacri- 
ficed his own time and vigor, and he saw no reason why others 
should not be ready to do likewise. 

Naturally, he became generally recognized as antagonistic. 
What are principles? — mere "personal opinions"; no better than 
other opinions, and a little worse than the safe plan of no opinions 
at all. That a man should desire to do work of high quality is not 
in itself a bad thing — indeed, a moderate amount of enthusiasm is 
rather engaging — but that a man should, even for a moment, rate 
the accomplishment of his ideals above the immediate convenience 
of anybody else, is a rap at the equilibrium of tolerance and an 
affront to the solidarity of indifference. 

If Mahler's devotion as an artist to work rather than to the 
cultivation of his personal popularity, antagonized many of those 
with whom his personal duties brought him into contact, even more 
did his preoccupation as composer with idealism pure and simple, 
antagonize both expert and layman, save in the cases of natures 
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cither very sweet or very strong. It must be remembered that, in 
spite of the immense popular appeal of the tone-poems of Richard 
Strauss, their recognition was nevertheless somewhat delayed by 
the fact that for a while neither critics nor public dared to counte* 
nance musical treatment of philosophical, moral, analytical and 
ironical ideas. What, then, should we expect to be the popular 
verdict upon the works of a man wholly occupied with just such 
conceptions ? In a comfortable age, most individuals are absolutely 
lazy in spiritual and ideal matters, and the seeker for perfection is 
at best a fool, at worst a trouble-maker. 

Nevertheless, the world's work is done by the men who are 
great enough to do it, regardless of whether their individual inclina- 
tions are timely or not. I have often wondered what occasioned the 
first great general recognition of Beethoven. In Beethoven's music 
there stands out above all things a monumentally rugged and impos- 
ing character. I think we may admit that, even if a certain well- 
known critic succeeds in proving that Beethoven in daily contact 
with his fellow-men frequently showed himself to poor advantage, 
still in his composition he showed us an idealistic and courageous 
nature. Yet probably this great character is not what appeals to 
the conscious perception of the average hearer. Many concert-goers 
prate of the struggle in the Fifth Symphony, but do they really 
appreciate the actual manhood there depicted, or do they not rather 
enjoy the opportunity for hero-worship provided by the romantic 
formula of man and destiny ? In proportion, too, as these romantic 
formulas appeal less and less to the puUic, it is noticeable that 
more and more individuals venture to hint, or even openly to state, 
that they tire of Beethoven and find him a bore. Yet Beethoven 
is and remains great, in spite of his having at one particular epoch 
been timely, and those who let the romanticism of the Fifth and 
Seventh Symphonies and of the "Moonlight" Sonata obscure their 
vision of a great and noble character, vigorously and clearly 
expressed, may prove, as well as satisfy, their capacity to appreciate 
the latter in works where it is not hidden by romanticism, for 
instance, the Third Symphony, the "Waldstein" Sonata, the 
C-sharp minor Quartet, and the Missa Sollennis. 
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Several critics have rightly pointed out a Beethoven heritage 
in Mathler's symphonic style, although they have failed to define 
it. Beyond a certain bluntly diatonic use of abrupt chords in suc- 
cession and a fondness for sforzati, there are few external peculiari- 
ties of style common to Beethoven and Mahler. The real resem- 
blance occurs in the more essential field of mood and atmosphere, 
which in turn rests upon the composers' philosophy of life. From 
religion to social intercourse the mental attitudes of the two men 
have astoundingly much in common. To both, religion seems 
neither the vision of grandeur, opulence and comfort of the Old 
Testament nor the childlike trust in a personal and loving Father 
of the New Testament, but a sense at once of awe and power in 
the presence of an unknown Might, made manifest especially in 
the more catastrophic forces of nature — z sort of mysticism, but 
healthier and more rugged than the conventional mysticism of the 
recluse. Next In importance is the fact that neither Beethoven nor 
Mahler had to be stimulated by the idea of love between the sexes 
or by the details of a personal history, but that to both, much as to 
St. Paul, the mere existence of moral problems was sufiScIent to 
generate that emotional heat which is essential to eloquent self- 
expression. Beyond this, there is noticeable in both a healthy wil- 
lingness to fight rather than preach, to enforce rather than plead. 
Finally, in spite of the surface sensitiveness which made both men 
Irritable and apparently unsympathetic In their daily contact with 
ordinary personalities, there Is evident In both a deep-seated faith 
In the ultimate worthiness of the people, as well as sympathy for 
their aims and with their feelings. 

As to the Bruckner influence in Mahler's style, I cannot sec 
more than a few externals. Mahler greatly admired Bruckner, 
and was at one time so Intimate with him that the impression grew 
that he was his pupIL It is true that the artistic merit of Bruck- 
ner's long symphonies may have encouraged Mahler to believe that 
success was possible working with the large mold which both he 
and Bruckner used ; It is true that the trio of the scherzo of Mahler's 
First Symphony recalls the atmosphere and general melodic con- 
tour of some of Bruckner's trios; but In the main the styles of the 
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two men are completely difiEerent, because their minds were differ- 
ent. Bruckner was an unsophisticated man, at once religious and 
naive, who paid little attention to the problems of life, but was 
content humbly to leave everything to God. Mahler was a man 
of Highly trained intellect, alert, subtle, and philosophical, stirred 
by all the world's problems, and determined upon solving many 
of them by his own skiU and force. And the difference in content 
and style between the symphonies of the two exactly corresponds 
with their mental difference. 

Really, the other vital influence in Mahler's music, besides 
Beethoven, is Liszt. Not only in external points of style are there 
frequent resemblances — such as the treatment of the choral forces 
in Liszt's Graner Messe and Mahler's Eighth Symphony — ^but 
Mahler's own philosophy of composition followed, and his sym- 
phonies show that they seek to follow, Liszt's famous remarks con- 
cerning "the creation of a new music, which for want of a better 
term should be called humanitarian ; that new style of music must 
be inspired, strong, and effective; it must partake, in the largest 
possible proportions, of both the theater and the church — in short, 
it must be at once dramatic and holy, splendid and simple, solonn 
and serious, fiery and stormy, and calm." Mahler was not afraid 
sometimes to use almost commonplace thematic material, and for 
this he has been accused of writing down to his public ; but his own 
recorded utterances show that in his philosophy, as he once expressed 
it, "the infinite begins at the street-corner," and that his admission 
into serious works of a certain popular appeal was not gallery-play, 
but a courageous act of faith. A similar construction is to be placed 
upon his brilliant thematic treatment, the sheer physical effective- 
ness of which often causes the fastidious to writhe. 

The first noticeable trait of Mahler's style is his fondness for 
broad lines in both conception and treatment. In contrast both 
ivith Strauss, who tends toward great complexity of detail, and 
Debussy, who tends toward great refinement of detail, Mahler 
usually begins with big, strong, rank, even coarse, themes, and 
develops them at great length, but with steady progress always 
l)roadly, and, as modern compositions go, simply. 
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Mahler has been as roundly abused for avoiding chromatics as 
was Wagner for using them, and he has been called "not in accord 
with the times," as though musical style were merely fashion, and 
one's duty ended with doing as one's contemporaries do. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is no affront to the chromatic style or to those who use 
it, if one points out that no musical means can truly be said to have 
been exhausted as yet; that of all existing raw material each com- 
poser may and should use freely that which best serves his purpose 
and in which he feels most at home. That one habit of harmonic 
development has prevailed longer than another renders it neither 
more respectable nor less timely, and his must be a narrow range 
who appreciates a fine work less because it differs in style f r<Hn some 
other fine work previously heard and enjoyed. 

In instrumentation, as in conception and treatment, Mahler 
ventures to differ from the accepted mode of the day. Instead of 
working out delicate and highly colored groupings of solo-instru- 
ments, he aims rather at a large sonority, with enough color, but 
with contrast mostly secured by balancing mass against mass. 
Mahler is practically always absorbed in his message at the expense 
of what is called "artistry," and when he has secured plasticity he 
lets minuteness of detail go. 

The atmosphere of a Mahler symphony is usually full of drive 
and force; there is plenty of pride, even defiance, and a monk- 
ish absence of romantic love. Passages of great tenderness are fairly 
frequent, but these are mostly episodes and seldom long-continued. 

Critics have attempted to divide Mahler's symphonies into three 
periods. Three is, of course, the correct number of periods for a 
self-respecting composer ; but it seems to me the symphonies should 
be grouped as follows: 

First group— the first three symphonies, of which the First 
attempts, and the other two succeed, in portraying a sort of 
religious philosophy in which man's struggles in this world 
are rewarded by a sort of immortality and apotheosis. 

Second group — the Fourth Symphony, an isolated example of 
the expression of contentment and happiness seen half 
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through the eyes of a child's "let's pretend" and half 
through the eyes of a mystical poet. 

Third group— the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Symphonies, all 
of which seem to deal with the tragic and heroic aspect of 
human life and with struggles here and now. 

Fourth group— the Eighth Symphony, in which the philosophi- 
cal point of view of the first group is boldly restated in 
terms of religious symbolism. 

Fifth group— the Ninth Symphony, in which the problems of 
the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh are restated with a suggestion 
that the solution is to be found only in resignation and with- 
drawal. 

Sixth group— Das Lied von der Erde, which treats wholly of 
resignation and withdrawal. 

Mahler was at 'first so bold as to admit in suggestive titles the 
sources of his inspiration. Of this highly logical type of program- 
music expert and layman would have none — devotees of "pure" 
music resented the presence of a program, "tone-poets" resented the 
absence of literal realistic detail. Mahler withdrew his programs, 
probably wisely; his fanciful titles led stupid people to such mis- 
apprehensions as that of a well-meaning soul who, referring, no 
doubt, to a movement originally entitled, "What the flowers of the 
meadow tell me," gravely tried to take issue with me over the 
propriety of a composer's writing a symphony about flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables, with a theme for each. It cannot, however, corrupt 
the minds of intelligent musicians if in such an article as the present 
one draws upon these suppressed titles for information — ^while the 
other kind will of course have stopped reading ere this! 

Mahler's First Symphony, in D minor, was composed in 1888, 
and performed with the following titles: I. "Spring and no end"; 
II. "Mosaic"; III. "Under full sail"; IV. "Dead march in the 
manner of Callot" ; V. "DaW inferno al paradiso/^ The symphony 
as published has only four movements, and no titles; Mahler, of 
course, had used titles only to help define a mood, and not to engage 
in literal portrayal. The first movement, "Spring and no end," 
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is wonderfully beautiful, both as music and as tone-painting; the 
others abound in touches of genius, but they are on the whole too 
spun-out for the material at their disposal. Consider, however, 
that this work, which to-day seems modem in thought and treat- 
ment, was written at about the time of Strauss's Don Juan I 

In the Second Symphony, Mahler's ideas at last are adequate 
to his ideals. This long and elaborate work, which in Europe is 
the best-known of Mahler's compositions, presents a poetic concep- 
tion of the idea of struggle, death, and resurrection. The first 
movement deals with the conflicts of life ; proud, always powerful, 
often indomitable, it is nevertheless grim and bitter, and returns 
constantly to funereal strains. A slow movement is restful and 
gentle by contrast. In the scherzo, Mahler uses a theme to which 
he had formerly set an ironical poem, "St. Antony's sermon to the 
fishes" — a satire on the incurable pettiness and stupidity of com- 
monplace human nature. In the fourth movement an alto voice 
sings of the love and sympathy which will not abandon the world, 
be its faults what they may. In the finale, there is first the turmoil 
of the world ; then sounds of solemn preparation ; the old panoply 
of the resurrection-day, as in the Biblical visions, surges by with 
grim horror, but at the crisis all is suddenly silent, except a bird 
note and a distant and solemn summons; a full chorus utters 
simple and peaceful thoughts, and the final climax reflects the 
words, "Thou shalt die, only to live again !" In spite of the multi- 
tude of ideas here treated, and the length of their treatment, this 
symphony is absorbing and stimulating from beginning to end; it 
coheres marvelously, and its best passages are impressive in the 
extreme. 

The Third Symphony, because of its great difficulty, is almost 
never given, yet it is certainly the greatest of the earlier works. 
It is divided into two parts, the first consisting of one long move- 
ment, the second of five short ones. The first, originally entitled 
"Pan awakes," seems to contain all man and nature in it, but not 
reconciled — the struggle of man against the pitiless brute-force of 
nature. Phantasmagorical processions march to and fro, and there 
are noises, now as of a great city, now as of the primeval wild. In 
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the second part, the sufferings and strivings of man are assuaged, 
as he learns to understand and commune with nature: an almost 
dangerously dainty minuet, originally called "What the flowers 
in the meadow told me;" a quaint scherzo-intermezzo, "What the 
beasts of the forest told me;" an alto solo, "What man told me," 
with mystical words by Nietzsche; a naively joyous women's 
chorus, with bells and boys' voices in the. accompaniment, "What 
the angels told me;" and a contemplatively tender instrumental 
finale, "What God told me," Again Mahler achieves both poetic 
and plastic beauty; while in this work his versatility of expression 
is second only to his power for making these contrasting ideas 
cohere. 

The Fourth Symphony is a surprise in modern music. Scored 
for small orchestra, it is light and gay, except for a fantastic scherzo 
in which Death's fiddle is heard playing for man to dance. The 
general effect is that of a fairy tale, but a fairy tale told by a per- 
son who understands and values the child's point of view all the 
more for having grown up out of childhood. 

The Fifth Symphony, probably Mahler's best-known work in 
the United States, is the first of a series of three, each of which 
seems to deal with human life and struggles without reference to 
that next world which the Second and Third Symphonies forecast. 
The five movements here are divided into three parts, each some- 
what unified in mood: the first, tragically earnest, consists of a 
funeral march and a stormy allegro; the second, ironically gay, 
recklessly devil-may-care, is a scherzo- waltz ; the third, frankly 
serene and happy, begins with a peaceful adagietto which passes 
directly into a joyous rondo-finale, toward the close of which one 
of the most aspiring motives of the first part has a momentary tri- 
umphant appearance. 

The Sixth Symphony, in four long movements, has a tragic 
close. The first movement is almost wholly in a pounding march- 
rhythm, with a familiar military drum-figure frequently appearing 
as a sort of motto. The scherzo is demoniac, bitter. The slow 
movement clearly portrays a secluded communion with nature, 
and is restfuUy hopeful. In the finale the struggle becomes titanic. 
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and aspiration seems indomitable; but the hammer of fate falls 
twice, and the end is defeat 

The Seventh Symphony has five movements, and the key- 
relationships have perplexed the timid. The first movement opens 
with a long, slow introduction, in which a tenor-horn wails like a 
stricken giant ; then follows a wild allegro, violent, discordant and 
shrieking. The second movement, "Nig^t-music," seems an endless 
ghostly procession, marching no-whence, no-whither. The scherzo 
is a veritable shadow-dance. The fourth, again entitled "Night* 
music," is a serenade, with guitar and mandolin, such as one hears 
on warm nights in Italian cities. The overwhelmingly brilliant 
finale is like a sunburst after the gloom and mystery which has gone 
before, and ends the work in a mood which is at once a relaxation 
and a stimulation. 

The Eighth Symphony, with two mixed choruses, a children's 
chorus, and eight solo voices, besides the large orchestra, is choral 
throughout its two long movements; as the choruses must sing 
words, Mahler chooses to set the Catholic hymn, "Veni Creator," 
and the closing scene from the second part of Goethe's "Faust." 
After the first performances, many critics professed themselves at a 
loss to discover a connection of sense between the two poems; yet 
the connection is not only plain enough, but is helped out by the 
music. The "Veni Creator" is a prayer of mortals for divine 
guidance in the struggles, failures, and incapacities of earthly life; 
the philosophy of "Faust" affirms the forgiveness of sin and error 
to him who undauntedly aspires, and indicates woman's love as the 
earthly symbol and embodiment of divine guidance and inspiration. 
In Mahler's symphony, the theme which in the first part accom- 
panies the words, "Kindle Thy light in our hearts," is later used 
as the thematic basis for the chorus of angels who bear Faust's soul 
on high; that which at first typifies "our fleshly infirmities" later 
typifies "the earth-bound spirits"; the theme, "Come, Spirit- 
Creator," appears at the final apotheosis after the words, "The 
ever-womanly bears us on high" — and there are other such parallels. 
Musically, the work is grandiose and impressive; it achieves even 
more than its prototype, Liszt's Graner Messe. 
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In the Ninth Symphony, the worldly defeat which in the Sixth 
was merely a dramatic device, and in the Eighth was bravely 
ignored, is now accepted as inevitable, and a solution is sought in 
resignation and withdrawal. The first movement is contemplative, 
warm, radiant, one of the most expansive and loving ever written 
by Mahler. A simple rustic dance follows. A sardonic "Rondo 
Burlesque" comes next, beginning with a satirically trivial theme, 
ending with a paroxysm of rage and scorn. The finale is a slow 
movement, resigned, calm, brave. Although each movement of this 
symphony is adequate, and the first and third are white-hot genius 
itself, the symphony as a whole does not cohere; as it was published 
posthumously, one may assume that Mahler would have revised 
it before offering it to the world. 

So one comes to the end. Das Lied von der Erde. Here is no 
chance to give a lengthy biography of this curiously uniiiodern 
character, yet a hint of the manner in which his works reflect his 
career cannot be inappropriate. In the first three symphonies one 
sees the Mahler of the early portraits and of his friends' anecdotes 
— ^bright, aspiring, aware, to be sure, of the grim earnestness of 
life, but full of faith in God and man, and disposed td a belief in 
immortality. The Fourth Symphony shows a peculiarly charming 
side of Mahler's character, which lasted until the end — ^his sym- 
pathy for children and that which is childlike. The Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh are more concerned with immediate struggles, and with 
assertion and development of character here and now, without atten- 
tion to the next world. One here remembers Mahler's earnest and 
uncompromising struggles, during the prime of his life, for artistic 
standards beyond the imaginations of the public and his colleagues 
in one European art-center after another. Of the last years of his 
life, one can say without hurting too many people's feelings, that, 
both in Europe and in America, well-meaning people did not, and 
less well-meaning would not, understand how noble were his aims, 
or how broken his physical health. Discouragement fell upon him 
— ^was his whole life a mistake ? He tried to reaffirm his old faiths 
in the Eighth Symphony; but in the posthimious Ninth he already 
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sought withdrawal, and in the posthumous Lied von der Erde 
he openly paid court to death. 

Das Lied von der Erde, with words ostensibly from the Chinese, 
opens with a tenor solo, "The drinking-song of the earth's pain;" 
its mood is that of a pessimism which seeks relief in feverish gaiety 
— "The song of pain shall laugh its way into your souls" — but 
which ever returns to a refrain, "Dark is life — is death." The 
second movement, an alto solo, "The lonely man in the autumn," 
is a tone-poem of gray skies and lonely thoughts, relieved only by 
one outburst, "O sun of love, willst thou nevermore shine, gently 
to dry my bitter tears?" The third movement, a tenor solo, "Of 
youth," is at first enthusiastic, then ironical. The fourth movement, 
an alto solo, "Of beauty," is a kaleidoscopic piece of brilliancy, 
with a riot of warmth and color. The fifth, a tenor solo, "The 
drunkard of Spring," is a climax of brilliancy. All these numbers 
are perfect with a finesse unusual in Mahler, but the most beauti- 
ful of all — ^his greatest work, and one of the greatest moments in 
all music — is the finale, "Departure." Here the sjmbolism of 
"drunkenness," typifying the madness of the world, becomes 
apparent; in a setting similar to that described in Gray's "Elegy," 
the "lonely minstrel" seeks his "friend"— death. The "friend" 
hands him the "parting draught," and in a passage of unearthly 
beauty, Mahler — for why should one not admit his identity with 
the speaker? — ^answers: 

"O thou, my friend ! In this world my fortune was not fair. 
Where do I go? I go, I wander in the mountains — I seek rest, 
rest, for my lonely heart . . . My heart is still, and awaits its 
hour. The beloved earth, everywhere, is bursting into the bloom of 
spring, and is growing green anew! — ^and everywhere for ever the 
far horizon gleams blue , . . ever . . . ever. . , ." 
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The Music Division of the New York Public Library consists 
of two separate parts. The first part is die Joseph W. Drexel 
Collection, privately founded in 1858 by Mr. Drexel, of Philadel- 
phia, by the purchase of a very complete and rich collection of 
music, books relating to music, autographs of famous musicians, 
portraits, etc, which had been the property of Mr. H. F. Albrecht, 
member of the Germanic Musical Society, who spent over thirteen 
years (1845-58) in various countries, busy with the formation of 
this collection. Later on the collection was enlarged by the addition 
of the music library of Dr. R. La Roche, consisting of works in 
English and French, also rare books in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages — and also by the importation of books from Europe, espe- 
cially Dr. Edward Rimbault's library, from which several impor- 
tant works were purchased in London at an auction by Mr. Drexel. 
Thus this Collection came to contain musical writings from the 
1 6th, 17th, 1 8th and 19th centuries in German, English, French, 
Italian, Spanish and Dutch, including the history of music, the 
biography of cekbrated musicians, dictionaries of music, the theory 
of musical composition, instruction-books for voice and instruments, 
works on acoustics or the science of sound, essays on musical expres- 
sion, musical journals, reports and contributions of musical socie- 
ties, almanacs, descriptions of musical festivals, musical travels, 
musical novels, etc. This Collection, which is catalogued and classi- 
fied by numbers from i to 6,000, and located in the gallery of the 
main Music Room 324, is not open to the general public, except by 
special permission — an arrangement dictated by necessity, not only 
because of the rarity, age and value of the Collection, but especially 
because a book taken out and filed again out of its proper place. 
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would be practically lost and could be found only after careful 
search and wasting of time. Of this G>llection there is a catalogue 
in three sections, of which only the first is printed: I. Musical 
writings, 1869; IL Catalogue of autograph letters, documents and 
music, containing many choice and rare specimens of the most cele- 
brated musicians, composers, virtuosos, singers and musical socie- 
ties, 187 1 ; III. Music for the church, theater, concert-room and 
chamber, 1871. Of this latter section the most important work is 
the first edition of Handel's Oratorios in original partition. The 
total Collection was presented to the Lenox Library by Mr. Drexel 
in 1888, and was transferred with the Lenox Library to the new 
building at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 

The second part of the Music Division is formed by the books 
and practical music formerly in the Astor and Lenox Libraries; 
some of these books are duplicates or different editions of works 
contained in the Drexel Collection, but the larger part consists of 
literature and music from about 1850 up to date, formed by steady 
purchases by the library administration, and by gifts from various 
persons. Both parts are classified in the same way under two main 
class-headings: (i) Literature of music; (2) Compositions (prac- 
tical music). 

The Music Division subscribes for and keeps on file forty-seven 
periodicals in German, English (British and American), French, 
Dutch, Italian. These current journals, with many other discon- 
tinued ones in bound volumes, are located in a second room con- 
taining over 1,300 voliunes. There are also collections of the ana- 
lytical programs of the Boston and Thomas Symphony Orchestras, 
of the New York Philharmonic, Symphony and Oratorio Societies, 
etc., and of the Crystal Palace Concerts in London; and large 
collections of the catalogues of music-publishers and dealers, etc. 

The strength of this whole collection is, therefore, mainly his- 
torical, and the books on the shelves have served as the source for 
extended and steadily increasing investigations, but the limited 
appropriations for the Music Division have enabled it to do little 
towards providing investigators with the music-publications of the 
last fifty years. A number of works, especially biographies, books 
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on the voice and singing, and on the violin and violin-playing, have 
been added, besides many vocal scores of operas and a few orchestral 
partitions of symphonies. But it has been impossible to make any 
systematic efforts to develop the collection as to size or quality, or to 
make the rq;)resentation of the important works of the last century 
comparable with that of earlier periods. There is an excellent foun- 
dation, and a fitting superstructure would be a source of pride and 
help to the Library and the city. This view is expressed in a critical 
review in the New York Times of December 29, 1913, by Richard 
Aldrich, which, after a detailed description of the Music Division, 
concludes as follows: 

"Of the z2,ooo volumes that comprise the musical collection of the New 
York Public Library, 6,000 count with the Drezel bequest and 4,000 came 
from the Astor Library. The other 2,000 represent the growth since con- 
solidation. It is interesting for the student of musical history to look 
through the Drezel Collection, which is rich in titles of earlier musical 
literature, and contains many which would be either almost impossible 
to duplicate to-day or would require the expenditure of a fortune. The 
collection from the Astor and Lenox Libraries contains a good many 
scores of modern music. The libraries were consolidated in 1895, A°d 
since then there have been only the most meager additions, either of 
literature or scores, and for the readers who look to a public library to 
keep them informed of the recent progress of the world in historical 
research, in biography, criticism and appreciation, the New York Public 
Library offers little. So it is much to be hoped that some part of the lavish 
stream of New York spirited liberality may be diverted in this direction." 

In fact, progress in providing the music-library with literature 
and compositions belonging to the development up to date is an 
urgent necessity; surely, at least one of the larger compositions of 
each modem composer should be on file on the shelves so as to give 
the student the opportunity to study modern ways of instnunenta- 
tion, orchestration and composition in general 

In the present brief and simple note about the Music Division 
I shall not attempt to give detailed descriptions of any of the more 
valuable and interesting individual books or copies of actual music, 
which might be more suitable on another occasion. 

I may add, however, as indicating the usefulness of the collec- 
tions and the demand for their maintenance, that during the year 
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1913 the Music Division was visited by 11,120 readers (953 per 
month and 35 per day, on the average), and that they called for 
36,693 volumes. 

It is only right to add that, since the above article was prepared, 
the administration of the Library has made considerable grants for 
the supply of much-needed additions in the Music Division. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1915 

The Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Association was held 
at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 28-31, I9i4» 
the meeting being made unusually pleasant and profitable because 
all the sessions were carried forward under the roof which also 
served as headquarters. For those who came from a distance, there- 
fore, there was the maximum of opportunity for fellowship and no 
loss of time between appointments. Upon this basis of practical 
comfort the Musicians' Club of Pittsburgh built an elaborate series 
of courtesies and attentions which were as delightful as they will 
be impossible to repay. 

There Were, as usual, six regular sessions in the daytime. In 
addition, the two evenings were occupied, the one by a brilliant 
reception at the Twentieth Century Club, and the other by a 
concert at the Carnegie Music Hall, followed by a festive dinner 
at the Pittsburgh Athletic Association — both of these functions 
being given by the Musicians' Club as hosts — ^while the latter part 
of one afternoon was devoted to a visit to the extraordinary collec- 
tions of the Carnegie Institute under the personal guidance of rep- 
resentatives of its directors and custodians. 

On Tuesday morning, after the Association was called to order 
by President Fransworth, there was first a cordial and thoughtful 
Address of Welcome by Samuel Harden Church, President of the 
Carnegie Institute, in which, after referring to Pittsburgh as the 
home of such musicians as Stephen C. Foster, Ethelbert Nevin and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and as a genuine musical metropolis, 
where an orchestra had been maintained for the past sixteen years 
and numerous other musical organizations had been built up, he 
dwelt upon the fact that, in these days, the field of the teacher of 
music was being greatly broadened — among other things, through 
the multiplication of mechanical means for fostering a taste for 
music — and also upon the manifest need, in an age when indus- 
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trial and commercial matters were so much emphasized, that ear- 
nest and organized efforts be put forth to stimulate emotional and 
imaginative life as well — z social and educational function which, 
evidently, music was peculiarly fitted to perform. To these words 
of greeting President Farnsworth briefly responded, and then deliv- 
ered his President's Address on "The Will to Practice," 

On Tuesday afternoon a paper on "A New Mission of the 
Violin," was presented by Paul Stoeving, for many years professor 
in the Guildhall School and Trinity College of Music in London, 
and now forced by the esdigencies of the European war to emigrate 
to this country. The Piano G)nference followed, presided over by 
Hamilton C. Macdougall, at which papers were read by Henry 
Holden Huss of New York on "The New Era in Piano-Study" 
and by Hans Schneider of Providence, R. L, on "The Physiological 
Memory as Related to Piano-Playing and Teaching." The session 
was delightfully closed by a short recital by Mr. Huss of some of 
his own compositions. 

On Tuesday evening came the reception by the Musicians' 
Club at the building of the Twentieth Century Club. 

On Wednesday morning the first paper was by Elias Blum of 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., on "Music in the Pacific 
Northwest." This was followed by a second, on "Musical Educa- 
tion in the British Isles," by Percy A. Scholes, Editor of The Music 
Student, London, Associate of the Royal Academy, Extension 
Lecturer for the Universities of Oxford, London and Manchester, 
etc., who appeared at this meeting as the representative of both the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians and the Music Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. Then came the Annual Business Meeting (reported in 
detail below). 

On Wednesday afternoon, after a brief paper by Charles N. Boyd 
of Pittsburgh on "Collecting and Classifying Musical Informa- 
tion," the Theory Conference took place, under Mr. Boyd's leader- 
ship, at which papers were presented by Roy D. Welch of Smith 
College on "Performers or Musicians: Which Should We Raise?" 
and by George C. Gow of Vassar College and Charles H. Mills 
of the University of Wisconsin on "The Future of Harmony as a 
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Study," Mr. Grow's paper being illustrated by numerous illustra- 
tions from the works of Arnold Schonberg. After this came the 
visit to the Carnegie Institute. 

Wednesday evening was occupied by the Concert at the Carne- 
gie Music Hall and the dinner at the Athletic Club. At the latter 
a graceful speech was made by Chancellor Samuel B. McCormick 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 

On Thursday morning there were papers by Waldo S. Pratt 
of Hartford, Conn., on "The Problems of Standardization," and 
by Peter W. Dykema of the University of Wisconsin on "Music- 
Extension: What and by Whom?" To these followed reminis- 
cences of the origin of the Association and remarks upon its later 
history by William H. Dana, Calvin B. Cady and P. C. Lutkin. 

Thursday afternoon was wholly taken up by the Public School 
Conference, in which, under the chairmanship of Edward B. Birge 
of Indianapolis, the subject of "High School Credits for Outside 
Music" was presented by Osboume McConathy of Northwestern 
University, and that of "High School Orchestras" by Will Ear- 
hart of Pittsburgh. 

Later in the day the United States Section of the International 
Musical Society held its annual meeting and dinner, this time with- 
out any formal papers. 

The business transacted included the following items: 
Prior to the regular business session, it was Voted, that the 
President appoint a Nominating Committee to name three niem- 
bers of the Executive Committee in place of Messrs. Farnsworth, 
Sleeper and Spencer, whose terms of office now expire. P. W. 
Dykema, W. J. Baltzell and Albert BcUingham were so ap- 
pointed. 

At the business session, called to order by the President, the 
Secretary being prevented by an accident from being present, James 
D. Price was appointed to Secretary pro tern. The Nominating 
Committee recommended for the Executive Committee for the 
next three years the names of Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Kate S. Chittenden, New York City, and Francis L. York, De- 
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troit, Mich. Voted, that the Secretary be instructed to cast one 
ballot for these names. No objection being made, the ballot was 
so cast, and the three nominees declared elected. 

A partial financial report for the year was presented by the 
Assistant Treasuer, in which attention was called to the fact that 
several untoward circumstances would prevent the carrying over 
to the next year of quite the usual balance, though this involved no 
permanent impairment of the Association's prosperity. Voted, to 
accept this report when completed and audited by an auditor to be 
appointed by the President. James D. Price was so appointed. 

Voted, that the President appoint a Committee on Resolutions. 
P. C. Lutkin, K. W. Gehrkens and A. W. Mason were so 
appointed. 

Letters were reported from the President of the New York 
State Association, urging a closer and more active affiliation in the 
work common to national and state bodies, from N. Cot Stewart 
of New York City, regarding the early days of the Association, and 
from the Music Teachers* Association of Great Britain, conveying 
fraternal greetings in connection with Mr. Scholes* visit to 
America. 

Numerous invitations were reported for next year's meeting, as 
from San Francisco (in connection with the Panama Exposition), 
from Buffalo, from Savannah, from St. Louis, from the Far North- 
west, etc. All these were referred to the Executive Committee for 
action. 

Brief statements as to plans or achievements for the standardi- 
zation of music-teaching in several States were made by representa- 
tives from New York, Ohio, Iowa, etc. 

The wish was expressed that the annual meeting might be held 
in conjunction with the gatherings of other scientific societies; also 
that in the program more space might be left for discussion. 

The President called attention to the fact that this year a con- 
siderable number of papers had been announced by title only, so as 
to avoid filling the time too full, and that the total duration of the 
sessions was less, so that there might be more time for informal 
discussion and consultation. 
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At a later session the G>mmittee on Resolutions proposed an 
expression of most hearty gratitude and appreciation to the Musi- 
cians' Club of Pittsburgh, to its individual members and officers, 
to the administration of the Carnegie Institute, to the proprietors 
of the Hotel Schenley, and all others who cooperated in ministering 
to the entertainment and profit of the Association at this exception- 
ally enjoyable meeting, and also a special vote of thanks to the retir- 
ing President, Charles H. Farnsworth, for his untiring and enter- 
prising efforts for the Association during the past two years. These 
expressions were unanimously approved and adopted. 

Adjourned. 

James D. Price^ 
Secretary pro tern. 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 

I. CONCERT BY THE MUSICIANS' CLUB OF PITTSBURGH 

Dallmbtbr Russell, Carl Whitmbk, Sblmar Jamsbn, PiamsU 

HouGAARO NiEUBM, Tenor William H. Oetting, Organist 

The Saudek Ensemble: Victor Saudek, Flute; Wm. O. Schultz, Oho§ 

DoMBMioo Caputo^ Frank Panblla, Clarinets 

Richard J. Griffith, Carl Nusser, Bassoons 

Adolph Schqlz, Wiluam Hennig, Horns 

Joseph S«hubcur, Harp 

*'Von Liebe und Leid/' op. 24 Gustav Bumcka 

I Kinderaugen II Vom reinen Gluck 

III Herbstentschluss 
The Ensemble, with Mr. Nieuen 

Concerto for Piano . Carl fFhitmer 

II Vision III Finale 
Orchcstnl tcore arranged for Second Piano and Organ 

Messrs. Russell, Whitmer and OEmNC 

Trio for Piano, Violin and Clarinet— Pastoral, op. 8 D. G. Mason 

First Performance 

Messrs. Jansen, Rentz and Caputo 

Songs— Two Dyvekes Sange (Danish Cycle) : 

"Nappe Tor Jeg Tale" .... P. Heise 

"Dtt Stiger" P. Heise 

"A Little Flower" Seltnar Janson 

"Wind of the East'* .... Francke-Harling 
Mr. Nielson, assisted bt Mr. Janson 

Chanson et Danses, op. 50 Vincent D'Indy 

The Ensemble 

II. PIANO RECITAL OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 

Henry Holden Huss, New York 

Etude Romantique, op. 23 Dedicated to Paderewski 

Prelude in D, op. 17 

Intermezzo in G, op. 28 (Brahmsianer) Dedicated to Joseffy 

Valse, op. 20 

Nocturne, Op. 20 

Prelude in A-flat, op. 17 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FOR 1914 



Receipts. 

Balance from 19x3, Life Membership Fund $145.52 

Cash . . . 293.85 

Accounts Receivable . 54.35 $493.72 



Additional Annual Members, 19x3 . . 6.00 

Interest at bank, Life Membership Fund 5.86 

Sale of Proceedings — 14 of '06, 14 of '07, 15 

of '08, x6 of '09, 16 of '10, 17 of 'zi, 26 

of *i2, 158 of *X3, 26 of 'x4 — ^total, 302 

copies . . . . . 432.95 

Annual Members, 19x4 .... 303.10 

Partial Members and Auditors, Pittsburgh 63.00 



Total $1,304.63 

Disbursements. 

General Administration .... $107.37 

Issue of Proceedings .... 928.27 

Expenses of Annual Meeting . 92.05 $1,127.69 



Balance to X915, Life Membership Fund . $X5X.38 
Accounts Receivable 128.40 



$279.78 
Less Cash deficit . 102.84 176.94 



Total $ii304-^3 

Ralph L. Baldwin^ Treasurer. 

Having examined the above account, with the vouchers for expendi- 
tures, I hereby certify that it is correct. 

James D. Price, Auditor, 
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ooNsnTunoN of the m. t. n. a. 

(Adopted June ag, 1906] 



ARTICLE I. — Name and Object 

Section i. This organization shall be called the Music 
Tbachbrs' National Association. 

Sec. 2. Its object shall be the advancement of musical 
knowledge and education in the United States. 

ARTICLE II. — Membebship 

Section i. Any person actively interested in music may, sub- 
ject to approval by the Executive Committee, become an Annual 
Member of the Association by the payment of three dollars ($3.00) 
annually. 

Sec. 2. Any person may become a Life Member of the 
Association by the payment, at one time, of twenty-five dollars 
($25.00). Life Members shall be exempt from the payment of 
annual dues. 

Sec. 3. Each Annual and Life Member of the Association 
shall be entitled to vote at business meetings, and to receive a 
copy of the Annual Proceedings. 

Sec. 4. The fiscal year of the Association shall be reckoned 
from a date two months before the Annual Meeting, at which time 
annual dues shall be considered payable. 

Sec. 5. If, in any year, the Executive Committee shall deem 
it infeasible to issue the Annual Proceedings, each member who 
has paid annual dues for that year shall be entitled to the rebate 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50), which shall be credited as 
part payment of his dues for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 6. Any person or institution may receive a copy of the 
Annual Proceedings upon pa3rment of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50). Such persons or institutions shall be entered on the 
roll as " Subscribers." 

Sec. 7. The Executive Committee shall have power, under 
such rules as they may make, to admit any interested persons to 
the Annual Meetings of the Association, but with no privileges 
except those of informal auditors. 

ARTICLE IIL — OmcEBS 

Section i. The entire control of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion shall be vested in an Executive Committee of nine members 
elected by ballot at the Annual Meeting. In 1906, three of these 
shall be chosen for three years, three for two years, and three for 
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one year; and annually thereafter three shall be chosen for terms 
of three years. Other vacancies at the time of the Annual Meet- 
ing shall be filled for the unexpired terms. Those who have been 
members of the Committee for the full term of three years shall 
be ineligible for re-election until after one year. 

Sec. 2. From the members of the Executive Committee a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer of the 
Association for the ensuing year shall be appointed, cither at the 
Annual Meeting by the Association, or, in default of such action, 
within one month thereafter by the Executive Committee itself. 
Vacancies in these ofiiccs, or in the Committee itself, that occur 
during the year, may be filled for the balance of the year by the 
Committee. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall require the Treas- 
urer to give a satisfactory bond, shall make rules regarding his 
pa3rment of bills and shall accept his accounts only when audited 
by a committee of two appointed by the Association, who may 
employ an expert assistant, if necessary. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have power to ap- 
point any necessary committees with reference to the Annual 
Meeting, the publication of Proceedings, or for prosecuting any 
general or specific work of the Association. Of such committees, 
the President shall be a member ex-ofKcio. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall have power to deter- 
mine what contributed papers shall be included in the Annual 
Proceedings, and in what form, whether or not they have been 
read in full before the Association. 

ARTICLE IV. — Meetincs 

Section i. The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, 
the time and place to be determined by the Executive Conunittcc, 
unless specially designated by vote of the Association. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be called by the President 
if ordered by the Executive Committee, or at the request of ten 
members. 

Sec. 3. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum. 

ISec. 4. All business transacted by the Executive Committee 
and at the meetings of the Association shall be fully reported in 
the Annual Proceedings. 

ARTICLE v. — Amendments 

Section i. Amendments to this Constitution may be intro- 
duced at any meeting of the Association, if previously approved 
by the Executive Committee or by not less than ten other mem- 
bers of the Association. A two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Association present and voting shall be necessary for the adoption 
of such amendments. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS 

(Life Itombera un indicated by small capttau, Snbaeriben and other Partial 
Membar by asteriaka. All otiiara are Annual Members for 1914.] 



A BeCOT, TBOMAfl^ 
Mdaim, William S^ 
^Agnct Cecilia, Sister, 
AiKEM, Walter H^ 
^Amos, Josephine P^ 
^Andrea, Sister, 
Andrew, Etit Mae^ 
^Aneria, Sister, 
Angelica, Sister, 
•Art Publication Society, 



1541 N. I9di St, 
1614 Grace St, 

Sution K, 

Mt Royal Apartmentt 

151 S. Charch St, 

St Joseph's Academy, 



HoUenberg Bldg., 
a6 Midland Atc^ 
it Tremont St, 
150 Tremont St 
514 Walnut St, 
J I lb Kinsman Rd. 



•Baars, F. D^ 

•Baker, Miss L. B^ 

Baldwin, Ralph L^ 

Baltzell, W. J^ 

Baiilrt, M. L^ 

BiATOM, Isabella, jiib Kinsman Rd^S.R, 

•Bell, Edith, Walbridge & Herschel Sts, 

•Bellingham, Albert, .59x8 Douglas Atc^ 



Bentley, William P, 
Bsici, Edward W^ 
BbrgI, Marie T^ 
Bbstor, Virgimia T, 
•Bingham, Edith A^ 
Birchard, C C, 
Birge^ Edward B., 
•Black, Viola Elliot, 
Blum, Elias, 
•Bowman, Emilie Ray, 
Boyd, Charles N^ 
•Brackett, Mrs. P. L, 
Bretherick, Henry, 
•Brunk, John D., 
•Bryan, George J., 
•Bryant; Gilmore W., 
Burgess, Louise, 
•Burrowes, Katharine, 
•Butcher, Frank C, 



Knox Conservatory, 

908 West End AVe., 

908 West End Atc^ 

The Portner, 

24a Court St, 

221 Columbus Atc., 

19x4 N. Penna. St, 

Box 284, 

Whitman Consenratory, 

5559 Colombo St, 

431 Wood St, 

X062 Page St, 

44 E. 23d St, 
Southern Conservatory, 
Buford College, 
246 Highland Ave., 
Hoosac School, 



Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lynchburg; Va. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cindimati, O. 
Baltimore; Md. 
Greensburg; Pa. 
Mt Pleasant; Pa. 
Greensburg; Pa. 
Greensburg; Pa. 
St Louis, Mo. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
East Orange; N. J. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Des Moines, la. 
Cleveland, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa: 
Galesburg, III. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Russellville, Ark. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sanbornville, N. H. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Harrisonburg; Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Durham, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Detroit; Mich. 
Hoosick, N. Y. 
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Butler, Henry M., 
Butler, Mart S., 
Butler, Will George, 

Cady, Calvin B., 
Campbell, William W., 
Carl, William C^ 
^Carpenter, Georgianna, 
^Casavant, J. C^ 
*Casterton, Mrs. Eliz., 
Cecilia, Sister, 
•Chase, Melville W., 
CHnxENDEN, Kate S., 
Church, Lily R., 
*Clark, Benjamin P., 
Clement, Bertha B., 
*Clippinger, D. A., 
Cogswell, Hamlin E., 
♦Cole, Lucy K., 
Cole, Rossetter G., 
♦Cole, Samuel W., 
♦Connor, Amy L., 
♦Constantia, Sister, 
Crane, Julia £., 
♦Crescentia, Sister, 
Currier, Thomas P., 

Damrosch, Frank, 
Dana, Lynn B., 
Dana, William H., 
♦Dana, Mrs. Wm. H., 
Dann, Hollis £., 
♦De Chantal, Sister, 
Demmler, Oscar W., 
Dickinson, Edward, 
Dickinson, Julia B., 
♦Doe, Mrs. Amy B., 
♦Dotson, Mrs. Anna J., 
♦Drayton, F. Otis, 
Duganne, J. Manlon, 
Dykema, Peter W., 

Earhart, Will, 
Erb, J. Lawrence, 



5534 Bartmer Ave., 
State Normal School, 
State Normal School, 

15 Claremont Ave., 
Westminster College, 
44 W. i2th St, 
719 North Ave., 

Board of Education, 
St. Joseph's Acad., 
Hillsdale College, 
212 W. 59th St, 
417 4th St., 
538 Maple St, 
74 N. Arlington Ave., 
Kimball Hall, 

Lincoln Hotel, 
Fine Arts Bldg., 
56 Thorndike St, 
IZ4 Pritchard St, 

60 Main St, 

2x4 Boylston St, 

Inst of Musical Art, 
Musical Institute, 
Musical Institute, 

Cornell University, 

Z522 Chateau St, 
Oberlin College, 
14 Berkeley St, 



31 Gainsborough St, 
Mateer Bldg., 
University of Wisconsin, 



St Louis, Mo. 
San Marcos, Tex. 
Mansfield, Pa. 

New York, N. Y. 
New Wilmington, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
St Hyacinthe, Que. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Chicago, 111. 
Indiana, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, 111. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hazlewood, Pa. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 
Warren, O. 
Warren, O. 
Warren, O. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
McKee's Rocks, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oberlin, O. 
Springfield, Mass. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Mechanicsburg, O. 
Boston, Mass. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Madison, Wis. 



Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 



Faelten, Carl, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Farnsworth, Charles H., Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 

•Felicita, Sister, Blairsville, Pa. 
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FOBUTBK, ADOLPB M., 
FOOTB, AtTHUl, 

FotSy George H., 
^Frances Clare, Sister, 
Francis, Roy W^ 
«Fyffe, Eliabetli, 

^Galloway, Charles, 
Gantvoort, Aknou) J., 
*GardDer, W. R-, 
^Gerhard, Frieda, 
•Geesey, Jacob J., 
Gehrkens, Karl W^ 
GiDDiNGs, Joseph H., 
Gilpin, Loydd, 
Glovbr, Nathan L^ 
♦Glover, Nellie I^ 
Goff, Anna Chandler, 
♦Goldstein, Walter, 
Gow, George C^ 
Graham, Amy, 
Greco, Filoteo, 
Greine, O. R^ 
GriflBths, Anne, 

GUCKENBERGER, BbNJ., 

Hamilton, Sarah H^ 
Hammond, William C, 
♦Harper, Harry C^ 
♦Hart, Mrs. E. H., 
Hastie, William A., 
Hattstaedt, John J., 
Heath, WaBUR P., 
Heizer, Mrs. Fredk., 
Henneman, Alexander, 
♦Hcring, J. Norris, 
Heritage, Richard A., 
♦Hicr, Ethel G., 
Holmberg, Fredrik, 
♦Hosmcr, Carrie D., 
HoTCHKiss, Mrs. C. E., 
Howe, James H., 
Howell, E. Jean, 
Howl and, William, 
Hunt, Mrs. Mart Web 
Hunter, Frank Milton, 
Huss, Henry Holden, 
Hutchinson, Herbert E., 



Box %%$9 

6 Newbury St, 

299 Huguenot St, 

5 Neilson Ave., 
73 Pcrkin St, 

3459 Halliday Ave., 
College of Musics 
408 Sixth Ave., 
3045 Pennsylvania Ave., 
East Maple St, 
Oberlin Conservatory, 
5535 Ellsworth Ave., 
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3 

3 
% 



Neno England, 54 



•UMMART OF 8TATB8 

Michigan, ix Mississippi, x 

Illinois, 26 Arkansas, a 

Wisconsin, xo Louisiana, a 

Minnesota, x Texas, 3 

Iowa, 4 

Missouri, xx Southern States, 24 



New York, 

New Jersey, 5 

PennsylTania, 8a 

Maryland, 4 

Dist of Columbia, 4 

Middle States, X4x 



46 Central States, 109 North Dakota, 



Ohio, 
Indiana, 



36 
xo 
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North Carolina, 
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Alabama, 
Florida, 
Kentucky, 
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California, 



Western States, ax 



Canada, 



In addition, over xoo books were ordered through booksellers by un- 
known purchasers. 
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account of the proceedings of the meeting, with the roll of members. 
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